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At first sight it would seem that “non-liturgical churches,” 
if such there be, can no more have “liturgical responsibilities” 
than non-vital objects can have vital necessities or activities. 
The two adjectives in our caption cannot be allowed thus to 
annihilate each other, and hence their exact force as here used 
must be defined at the outset. 

In popular speech “non-liturgical churches” are those whose 
theory and practice of public worship do not involve a fixed 
and prescribed ritual of language and action, such as can be set 
down in a prayer-book or similar manual. Such fixed rituals are 
popularly known as “liturgies,” as when we speak of the Epis- 
copal liturgy, or the Lutheran, or the Roman Catholic. Hence 
the Episcopal church is constantly referred to as “liturgical,” 
but the Methodist Episcopal, for instance, as ‘‘non-liturgical.” 
We here adopt this popular sense of the word, applying it espe- 
cially to those various branches of American Protestantism 
whose usages in public worship are not ordained by authority 
and are not usually reduced to written or codified form— denom- 
inations like the Baptists, the Presbyterians, the Methodists, the 
Congregationalists, and the like. 
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On the other hand, “liturgical” is here used in its strict 
scientific sense. All methods of conducting public worship in 
any of its parts, with whatever historic traditions and doctrinal 
prepossessions, constitute what may properly be called “litur- 
gies,” the differences between methods being specific rather than 
generic. Inasmuch as public worship in some form is an institu- 
tion peculiar to the church, necessary to its existence, expres- 
sive of its character, and definitive of it as a social fact, all 
churches are really “liturgical,” in spite of their diversity of 
doctrinal theory and of outward ceremony. Consequently, 
even those churches that are popularly called ‘“non-liturgical” 
necessarily have ‘liturgical responsibilities.” The contention of 
the present article is that these are so important and peculiar 
as to merit far more emphasis and study than is commonly sup- 
posed. 

Throughout our discussion the word “‘liturgics”’ will be taken 
to cover the whole field of ‘the science and art of public wor- 
ship,” irrespective of methods of administration, and including 
in some way the highly specialized department of preaching. 
The word “liturgy,” also, will be used to denote such a method, 
even if followed in a secondary service like a prayer-meeting or 
a Sundayschool. And finally, the word “liturgical” (except, of 
course, in the expression “‘non-liturgical churches” or its oppo- 
site) will be used to mean “pertaining to public worship” in any 
of its methods or forms. This use of terms is not arbitrary or 
novel, as need not be said to those familiar with the elaborate 
modern treatises on the subject.* 

The terminology of this field is unsettled. Two main contentions concern its 
fundamental aspects. One of these arises from the fact that there is excellent histori- 
cal reason for confining “liturgy” to the celebration of the eucharist in certain ways 
and with certain doctrinal assumptions. A classical passage asserting this occurs in 
RENAUDOT, Collectio liturgiarum orientalium, 1716, T. I, p. 152; and the position 
there taken is constantly found today among Roman Catholic writers and among 
Protestants of the ritualistic wing. Such writers, however, believing that liturgics is 
the theory of the efficacious celebration of the eucharist in accordance with tradition, 
suggest no terms for the larger field of public worship in general, and indeed fail to 
perceive the scientific importance and attractiveness of that field. Ever since Schleier- 


macher (1810 and after) gave the impulse to the modern cultivation of the subject, 
there has been a constant effort to find a truly scientific point of view for the whole, 
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The first responsibility of ‘‘non-liturgical churches” to be 
emphasized is one that they share with all other churches, namely, 
the general responsibility of magnifying and dignifying public 
worship as one of the great institutions of Christianity. This 
would not need urging, were it not that freedom from liturgical 
prescription and the stateliness of usage that it is apt to encour- 
age has often bred such indifference and negligence that the his- 
toric eminence of public worship in the economy of the church 
has been endangered or lost by default. 

In amplifying this thought public worship will constantly be 
referred to as an “‘institution.’” By this it is not meant to throw 
into the foreground any assertion about a divine injunction in 
virtue of which public worship was originally “instituted.” My 
thought rests rather upon the plain historic fact that public wor- 
ship in some form has always been found as a feature of social 
Christianity —a feature having such definite characteristics, such 
organic relations within itself, and such continuity of evolution 
in and of itself that to it may be ascribed a kind of individual 


and thus to establish its terminology and encyclopedia. “ Liturgics” (Ziturgik) is 
evidently felt to be the best general term, and is so used today by the majority of 
scholars, though with various qualifications. 

Here appears the second decided difference of opinion, which is as to the rela- 
tion of liturgics to homiletics. Are the two independent, or codrdinate, or is the latter 
properly a subdivision of the former, preaching being a part of public worship? 
Without attempting any exhaustive citation of authorities, note that HAGENBACH, 
Liturgik und Homiletik, 1863, p. 1, distinctly ranks homiletics as a branch of liturgics, 
and so HENKE, Liturgik und Homiletik, 1876, p. 10; but, on the other hand, that 
ACHELIs, Praktische Theologie, Bd. II, 1891, pp. 7, 8, separates the two, as do KRAUss, 
Prakt. Theologie, Bd. 1, 1890, p. 41, and RIETSCHEL, Liturgik, Bd. I, 1900, pp. 5-7, 
both of whom, however, group the two together as parts of Die Theorie des Kir- 
chendienstes or Die Lehre vom Cultus. It seems that this question would be simplified 
if it were only noted that homiletics, as commonly used, is a highly composite field, 
including practical applications of principles valid in all kinds of rhetorical, catecheti- 
cal, forensic, and oratorical efforts, secular as well as religious, together with not a few 
matters that belong to hermeneutics and dogmatics. All these are not peculiar to 
homiletics itself nor definitive of it. Homiletics properis distinguished by its materials 
of thought in relation to its special administration and its special spiritual objects. 
When these latter are carefully sifted, I believe that they show themselves to be so 
vitally related to the materials, conditions, and purposes of other exercises in public 
worship as not to be scientifically separable from them, though for pedagogical reasons 
it may be necessary to handle them as a somewhat distinct discipline. Too great a 
separation has already wrought unfortunate results in both fields. 
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vitality, and so that it may be treated scientifically and philo- 
sophically as a separate subject. 

Every social institution has two conspicuous functions, the 
one exponential, the other formative ; or, in other words, the one 
static, the other dynamic. On the one side it gathers up into 
concrete shape a group of conceptions and ideals from the past 
and the present, and sets them forth with true lyric unconscious- 
ness, as if for the sake of self-expression only. On the other, it 
treats this expression with some degree of moral intention with 
reference to its effect upon the present and the future, and 
therefore with some sort of dramatic dexterity and force, as if 
for the sake of impression only. In both cases the mode of 
action is inherently artistic, not because it may choose to attach 
to itself forms from well-known fine arts, but artistic within itself 
and by its own law of being. Society is continually exhibiting 
itself and working upon itself thus. 

Public worship as an institution of social Christianity is a fine 
illustration of this. It is first of all one of the chief tokens by 
which Christianity declares itself. In considering the church as 
the visible organ of Christianity it is not enough to analyze and 
criticise its creeds or even the monumental documents that lie 
back of them, or to survey its polities and plans of organization, 
or to tabulate the achievements of its individual leaders or its 
special fraternal agencies, or to summarize the effects wrought 
on single lives or on the total aspect of society. The church 
has also been constantly expressing itself artistically in its 
practices of public worship, has there concreted its abstract 
ideas into liturgical forms, and has thus unconsciously displayed 
its inner nature in a way both vivid and monumental. Common 
thought instinctively recognizes this. In estimating the character 
and depth of Christianity in a local church one of the first inquir- 
ies is as to the quality of its stated practices of liturgical obser- 
vance. Denominations may be rightfully compared in part by a 
similar liturgical test. The Christian vitality of whole periods 
of church history is partly to be settled by a proper study of 
their liturgical characteristics. The measure of Christianity in 
its total magnitude as a social fact must somewhere include due 
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allowance for all the liturgical phenomena. The rightness of 
this as a scientific method should not be obscured by the peculiar 
difficulty of applying it comprehensively and precisely. The 
thoughtful mind can only continue searching until reasonably 
adequate information is secured and until real structural prin- 
ciples are disclosed that shall explain, for example, how diverse 
systems run back in fact to a common origin, and how infinite 
varieties of usage may spring from identical impulses at work 
amid different conditions. As these and other like explanatory 
considerations are brought to mind, the proposition stands forth 
in its true significance that public worship is everywhere and 
always an exponent, and a true and valuable exponent, of what 
Christianity really is as a social fact. 

The complementary truth needs no less emphasis, that public 
worship is also a powerful formative agency, constructive, conser- 
vative, directive. As the Holy Spirit extends its operation among 
individuals, it immediately generates social activities. Conspicu- 
ous among these are the rehearsal and exposition of the literary 
documents which embody and symbolize revelation, with the 
common utterance of those sentiments of worship toward God, 
of fraternal fellowship, and of evangelizing zeal which the genuine 
reception of revealed truth inevitably produces. Such social acts 
are public worship, and in them the church visibly comes into 
being, whether in apostolic times or on any modern missionary 
field. This is by no means the only constitutive force, but it is 
one such force. Further, it would be commonplace to urge that 
the church, once constituted, is everywhere built up by means 
of public worship, since illustrations teem on every hand. Again, 
it is clear that a chief agency whereby any phase of Christianity 
is kept alive, developed continuously in accordance with its 
inherent tendencies, and preserved from abrupt alteration and 
from extinction, is the habit of routine social assembly for instruc- 
tion, worship, and fellowship. Finally, it is obvious that the 
whole drift and progress of social Christianity are powerfully 
inspired and controlled through mental and moral influences radi- 
ating out more or less directly and deliberately from these social 
gatherings. The church, if not perverted, is always in some 
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sort of flux and growth. Among the forces in this transforma- 
tion none is more important than the many-sided power proceed- 
ing from whatever social religious exercises may be statedly 
observed. 

These majestic thoughts might be indefinitely expanded and 
illustrated. Clearly the ‘‘non-liturgical” churches have a duty 
regarding them, which duty, of course, they to some extent 
realize and fulfil. But in all churches the institution of public 
worship is liable to perversion, deformation, and distortion, so 
that it becomes a false exponent and an injurious influence. 
From these dangers ‘‘non-liturgical” churches are not exempt. 
Indeed, their ecclesiastical freedom, especially in our American 
conditions, seems to render them peculiarly susceptible to tran- 
sient and senseless influences against which their constitution 
and traditions provide no adequate defense. It behooves them, 
therefore, to be especially watchful, lest they be undermined at 
one of the citadels of their true strength. 

It would be a thankless task to point out in detail just what 
is here meant, and a needless one as well, since the purpose of 
this paper is not to pull down, but to build up. We might dwell 
on the prevalent confusion of thought, even among the ministry, 
about what public worship as a whole is for, and hence about the 
nature of the obligation for sustaining and participating in it. 
We might linger over specimen malformations of public worship, 
as in the practical substitution of a ministerial or didactic type 
for the more normal and comprehensive one, or in the prominence 
of sensuous and merely diverting efforts after a cheap popularity, 
or in meaningless conglomerations of incongruous elements 
chosen haphazardly, or in the maintenance in control of officials 
wholly unaware of the scope and seriousness of their work. We 
might deplore the tendency in many quarters to overlook or 
despise the demonstrative or exponential side of the institution, 
forgetting that the world’s judgment of what Christianity is will 
be largely based on observations of just such more or less uncon- 
scious displays of itself in action. We might wonder at the 
singular lack of scholarly writing on liturgical subjects from 
leaders in “non-liturgical”’ churches and at the apparent neglect 
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of the subject (except in the one department of homiletics) in 
their seminaries and among their ministry generally. Some of 
these points will be touched upon later. They are mentioned 
here simply as random examples of the long series of indictments 
for culpable indifference about a great religious institution and 
for consequent feeble administration of it on the part of the 
churches called ‘non-liturgical.” 


A second responsibility of ‘‘non-liturgical’’ churches that 
deserves some attention, as we pass from the arguments just set 
forth to those to follow, is this, to take their share in the solution 
of the perpetual liturgical problem of preserving a true continuity 
of historic usage, while at the same time adequately meeting the 
exigencies of modern conditions. This problem always affords 
the chance for not a little difference of opinion and for some 
mere guesswork, but its discussion cannot be avoided. 

The problem is somewhat recognized by the churches that 
now use a formal liturgy inherited from the past. The oriental 
churches show least appreciation of it, of course, since they have 
not yet come fully into contact with modern civilization and 
thought. The Roman Catholic church is outwardly oblivious of 
it,and might be thought to be entirely unswerved from the paths 
marked out centuries ago. But even this church under certain 
conditions, as here in America, shows an interesting willingness 
to tolerate irregular practices in details that are thought to be 
inconsequential. The Lutherans in Europe have never had, I 
believe, an absolutely prescribed liturgy, though there has always 
been a striving after uniformity between their numerous local 
bodies. The difficulty in achieving this ideal is evidenced by 
the interminable series of Agenda and Gesangbicher put forth 
during the last three centuries and the discussions about them 
still going on with ardor. The Anglican church, though legally 
rigid in the matter of prescription, is not wholly hostile to change 
and variety. One of the curiosities of its history is the resistless 
inroad into it soon after 1800 of various hymn-books that were 
entirely unauthorized. Another curiosity is the coéxistence 
within it today of liturgical practices so diverse as those of the 
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extreme ritualists and of the extreme low-church party. Her 
American daughter is fully as elastic in her inclusiveness, and at 
intervals makes novel advances of her own, as witness the recent 
revisions of the Prayer Book and of the hymnal, and the present 
attempt to see whether it may not somehow enjoy the benefits 
of the Revised Version. 

In all these prominent “‘liturgical’’ churches, then, the old 
theory of an invariable body of liturgical rules and customs shows 
signs of weakening, and in all of them, particularly here in 
America, the individual minister or the individual congregation 
assumes the liberty of making rather serious omissions, and even 
insertions, according to some special desire or fancied necessity. 
None of these irregularities, however, seems to be proving sub- 
versive of the system to which it belongs, though often decidedly 
affecting its assumed rigidity. In the nature of things, a church 
having a prescribed liturgy cannot be expected to lay it aside 
abruptly or absolutely, nor, in truth, is such a step to be desired. 
But certainly no great and striking contribution to progress is 
likely to originate with any such church. In all these churches, 
if the alternative were presented either of maintaining its historic 
liturgical continuity or of deliberately giving it up, the decision 
would be almost unqualified in favor of the continuity, no matter 
what the present-day demand might seem to be. 

Over against these churches stand the “non-liturgical”’ ones. 
Practically every one of them has come into being as a protest 
against some existing order, and usually an essential part of their 
initial reaction was a revolt from liturgical prescription at some 
point. Here in America the drift of church practice was con- 
spicuously set by the New England churches, which were explicitly 
averse to the English Prayer Book services. In them there long 
continued an intense antipathy to anything savoring of those 
services. Indeed, the time was (and still is in places) when our 
‘“‘non-liturgical” churches were just as fixed in their own liturgical 
attitude of negation as was the church that enacted the Act of 
Uniformity, and were fully as bigoted in their way as those 
against whom they arrayed themselves. Following the lead of 
the Reformed churches generally, especially of the extreme 
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Zwinglian type, they rapidly settled into uncodified, but fairly 
definite, habits of liturgical usage and expression of their own, 
by which they were popularly distinguished, and to which they 
were devotedly attached. For them, therefore, the maintenance 
of historic continuity presently came to mean holding fast to the 
practices of the early New: England churches and studiously 
avoiding what those churches disliked. This attitude still per- 
sists today in some degree. 

But from about 1700 onward it began to be perceived, even 
in New England, that the idea of continuity need not be con- 
strued thus narrowly. As time has gone on, this notion has 
grown remarkably. Nearly every one of the leading ‘non- 
liturgical” churches of America is organically related to the 
Anglican church, and, farther back, all grew out of the medieval 
church. Side by side with them today stand the Episcopal 
church, representing the former, and the Roman Catholic church, 
representing the latter. The argument for continuity may 
legitimately be construed as requiring some effort to utilize 
usages from either. This was exactly the position of Luther in 
Germany, as is well known. And this has gradually become the 
almost unconscious position of our American “non-liturgical” 
churches. In New England, for instance, it is curious to note 
the reéntrance, one after another, of many discarded liturgical 
features—the Lord’s Prayer (as a stated formula), the reading 
of Scripture lessons (without exposition), the use of tune-books 
and “singing by note,” the organ in place of the instru- 
mental band, the recognition of the great feasts of the Christian 
year, the responsive reading of the psalms, the repetition of a 
creed,etc. Each of these was felt at the time to be a dangerous 
innovation, breaking the local continuity. All have been 
ultimately approved because tending toward a higher and 
broader continuity. 

The situation, then, is this. Our ‘non-liturgical” churches 
began their liturgical development with a violent reaction 
against continuity. They speedily set up a new, limited con- 
tinuity of their own. They have finally broken with this in 
deference to what they have thought were present-day demands, 
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but which really was an instinctive groping after the old con- 
tinuity. They are now struggling with the ensuing complications. 
The difficulty comes from the fact that the steps that we have 
dignified as gropings after a lost continuity have generally been 
taken so blindly that they have often been external and gro- 
tesque, because not based upon proper knowledge or inspired 
by a positive principle of genetic development. A little patient 
study of a Roman breviary or a reasonable attempt to master 
the outlines of the great families of liturgies, of which both the 
Roman Catholic and the Anglican formularies are but single 
illustrations, would show how shallow and uninformed much 
current thought is. Only by means of the instructed sympathy 
with the deeper aspects of public worship as an institution that 
such study gives can anyone reach a position to determine what 
in “continuity” is essential and what accidental, and where in 
the whole historic field are the spiritual principles in which all 
devout believers may feel themselves to be in harmony. 

And, on the other hand, what are called ‘present-day 
demands” need scrutiny. Some of them are plainly foolish, 
some apparently bad, but through many of them, so far as they 
are general and persistent, runs some instinctive yearning that 
the historical student recognizes as one that has expressed itself 
before. Oftentimes, then, the demands of the time can be 
shown to be a call for the restoration of some valuable con- 
tinuity, though now newly phrased. It is the part of wisdom to 
sift these phenomena in a scholarly spirit, and to base action 
upon the results. 


These last observations lead at once to our third proposition, 
which is that one of the responsibilities of ‘non-liturgical” 
churches is to offer to their ministry specially fine opportunities 
for liturgical study and to require that those opportunities be 
duly used. 

The reason of this is obvious. Managing the services of 
a ‘“non-liturgical” church is a problem unique and serious. 
The absence of a liturgy lays upon the young minister an 
enormous practical burden, which is often one he is signally 
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unready to carry. In the Episcopal church a candidate for 
orders knows that he must be familiar with the use of the Prayer 
Book, which, considering his acquaintance with it from child- 
hood, is no great demand. He needs advice and training, of 
course, to safeguard him against gaucheries of every sort and 
against heedless deviations from custom. These are small 
matters. More important is it that he shall be instructed in the 
history and theory of the Prayer Book, since it is one of the 
“standards,” a compendium of religion authoritatively issued and 
imposed. This latter demand, however, is not a liturgical one, 
but one that pertains to doctrine and polity. On the other 
hand, the ministerial candidate in a “non-liturgical” church is 
confronted with far more serious obligations. He knows that 
he is to be a maker, not only of a single service of public wor- 
ship or a set of services, but of innumerable services year in 
and year out, and a maker, too, who is expected to dispense 
mostly with written helps. His two most conspicuous duties — 
not to speak of many lesser ones—are to arrange service-orders 
as wholes and to be a prayer-offerer. General tradition will 
help him somewhat with the first, and the study of various 
models with the second. In both he has probably had a little 
practice, and in both he will be much influenced by the actual 
patterns most accessible. In both he probably receives some 
general instruction in his theological course. But, if he is like 
the average seminary student, he has no adequate sense what- 
ever of the seriousness of the matter. Usually only after some 
years does he awake to the magnitude and delicacy of his task. 

The problem of the preparation of the liturgical leader in a 
‘“‘non-liturgical’’ church is not primarily one of rhetoric or of 
artistic taste, important as these are. In the formation of a 
public prayer, for instance, there are doubtless required a clear 
order of thought-groups, a progress of ideas, variously unified, 
a refined nicety of vocabulary and sentence-forms, a dexterous 
handling of metaphors and other figures, and an eloquent flow 
and warmth of expression at once dignified and simple, beautiful 
and unostentatious, spontaneous and restrained. But these are 
called for in all speech in public and formal conditions. Their 
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necessity in public prayer is only accentuated by the peculiar 
emotional atmosphere of the occasion. Doubtless the study of 
form in this act is pitifully needed by many ministers. But this 
is not the root of the matter. No possible study of mere 
rhetoric, with whatever analysis and imitation of model-forms 
simply as forms, or mere practice in framing written prayers as 
a private discipline, will suffice. Just as any one of the stately 
and sonorous formal liturgies may be rendered with exquisite 
outward elegance without being spiritually real or liturgically 
fine, so any so-called “extempore” prayer may be constructed 
with elaborate pains and spoken with captivating refinement 
without truly fulfilling the requirements of the exercise. Such 
outward finish may for a time imply inner richness, but in the 
long run such polished shells will be felt to be empty, and will 
then become repulsive because deceptive. 

No; the problem is far more than a rhetorical one. It is 
also, for one thing, a problem of mental breadth and grasp. In 
prayer, for example, the expression demanded is of those 
thoughts and feelings that have to do with the sublime and 
infinite truths of the spiritual life, or, rather, with life viewed in 
spiritual perspective. God and humanity, time and eternity, 
holiness and sin, faith and doubt, love and hate, hope and 
despair, duty and desire, the microcosm of the self and the 
macrocosm of creation—these are the stupendous categories of 
thought with which the prayer-leader must continually deal. 
Here is the main reason why young ministers are apt to be blind 
to the size of the liturgical problem. Only after years of pas- 
toral experience do they begin to measure the prodigious 
import of it all and catch the involutions of its details. Their 
preaching is callow and superficial because they are imma- 
ture, and their prayers are narrow and feeble for the same 
reason. 

But we must be quick to add that the problem is not simply 
one of intellectual scope or of mental maturity. As a liturgical 
leader the minister must do more than view religious things 
objectively. He may not stop with even a fine critical sense of 
their sublimity, or a keen analysis of their parts and relations, 
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or even a warm poetic sympathy with them as historically mani- 
fested. He must know them with more than an observer's eye. 
They must be his as a personal experience. They must be aspects 
of his own inmost life. When he prays in public he must not simply 
fulfil an official function on behalf of the church or a particular 
congregation, but he must pray out of his own soul, from the 
recesses of his own character. Public prayer to many a sensi- 
tive spirit is a positively appalling duty because of the intensity 
of self-revelation that it demands. The user of a formal, 
imposed liturgy may, perhaps, be somewhat delivered from this 
pressure; but the “‘non-liturgical” minister has no shield. For 
him every recurrent service is a crucial test—a foretaste of the 
great judgment to come. 

If these things be so, the ‘“non-liturgical” churches are 
bound to provide peculiar means of discipline for ministerial 
candidates and to insist strenuously that these means be faith- 
fully used. It will be retorted, of course, that this is just what 
theological seminaries are trying to do. Admitting that this is 
true, it must still be urged that, as a rule, the seminaries do not 
clearly recognize the whole liturgical field. Except preaching, 
no part of public worship is adequately treated, and the subject 
as a whole is but imperfectly outlined. To make this clear, some 
details are needed. 

Liturgics should be pedagogically approached from three 
sides, the historical, the philosophic, and the practical, and usu- 
ally in this order. The history of public worship is by itself a 
discipline of bewildering magnitude, reaching from worship in 
ethnic religions, and from the contrasted or complementary sys- 
tems of the temple and the synagogue in Judaism, through the 
simple but instructive usages of the apostolic age, through the 
remarkable reorganizations of the immediately succeeding cen- 
turies, with their union of features drawn from Roman politics 
and from Greek mysticism, through the vast maze of the litur- 
gies of the eastern and western churches, through the new reor- 
ganizations consequent upon the Reformation in every branch of 
Protestantism, to the manifold living liturgical systems of the 
present time. It finds itself involved in many difficult special 
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questions, not simply of hierarchy, sacramental theory, lection- 
ary, calendar, rubric, tradition, ceremony, and architectural and 
artistic accessories, including literary and poetic formule and 
music, but questions regarding the mighty influence of public 
worship upon matters like the canon of Scripture, the theory of 
polity, the maintenance and codification of doctrine, the impress 
of the church as such upon private and social life, and the whole 
relation of visible Christianity to civilization. It branches out 
into subordinate lines of inquiry, like the growth of church- 
building, the impetus given by public worship to what have 
become independent fine arts (painting, music, the drama, not 
to emphasize others), the immense literatures of preaching, 
prayers, hymnody, and, to some extent, even the now separate 
organizations of evangelization and philanthropy. No treatment 
of this vast historic field in ministerial education will be practi- 
cally fruitful unless combined at every point with an acute, but 
liberal, criticism, analyzing phenomena so as to disclose their 
inner principles, their implications of unconscious or deliberate 
drift, their actual popular effects, and their present-day ana- 
logues. 

Such a handling of the history of public worship must pass 
over into some formal discussion of its philosophy—not so 
much what this or that branch of Christendom has adopted for 
its working theory, as what seem to be the ideals instinctively 
sought or that deserve emphasis as lasting principles. For the 
study of this side of the subject, as for that of its history, we 
have a considerable array of treatises of various character, 
though here, as there, the teacher must be ready to be inde- 
pendent and original. There is need, for example, of a better 
connection between the new science of religion with the science 
of public worship as a manifestation of religion, of a fuller study 
of biblical materials so as to derive a more adequate biblical 
doctrine of spirituality on both its receptive and its devotional 
sides, of a more penetrating analysis of religious edification and 
religious self-manifestation as psychological processes, and of a 
general unifying method in definition and classification that shall 
integrate separate phases into one organic whole. Through such 
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a treatment it ought to appear how vital are the interconnections 
of theoretic liturgics with the philosophy of religion, with ethics, 
and with experiential theology. 

The pursuit of these varied studies should be led firmly on 
into the discussion of the practical liturgical duties of the active 
minister. This means not only direction as to outward points 
of liturgical good order and good taste, the professional technique 
of liturgical usage, but much more the formation of broad and 
deep habits of thinking about religious things as they must be 
liturgically handled, and of a type of personal spirituality that 
shall be both sincere and charged with mental energy. Leaders 
whose warmth of feeling and strength of desire are divorced 
from educated and vigorous mentality often become liturgical 
sentimentalists and tend to promote an emasculated type of pub- 
lic worship. While they do much good, they fail to reach some 
of the most important classes of people, and their failure is often 
charged against Christianity itself. This failure is particularly 
noticeable in the liturgical field. Hence one of the great aims 
of instruction should be to build a right and traversible bridge 
from the history and theory of public worship to its administra- 
tion. The common outcry against the uselessness of scholastic 
thoroughness should be forestalled by so concatenating the parts 
of the study as to bring forth some unmistakable efficiency. 
This is not achieved as yet anywhere, but scattered through our 
‘“‘non-liturgical” churches are single ministers who vividly indi- 
cate what might be done with many others of less positive 
liturgical genius. 

It would be profitable if we could extend this argument in 
various directions. Perhaps none of these is more important 
than to try to enumerate the chief sources from which the active 
minister is to refresh and recuperate his liturgical life. No 
thoughtful student would fail to emphasize parochial activity as 
one such source. The liturge who is self-centered and self- 
developed only will always prove a lame minister for his con- 
gregation. He must know those in whose name and presence 
he serves with a peculiar intimacy, and through his knowledge 
of them, as well as from knowledge of men otherwise derived, 
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he must attain to some degree of identification in his own mind 
and spirit with the soul of humanity. A great liturgical master 
will invariably be distinguished by some touch of the universal- 
ity which is the mark of a great poet. And ministerial prepara- 
tion should not fail at least to indicate the way to understand 
this, if not to grow toward it. 


The current of our thought now bears us on to a fourth 
proposition, which is that the ‘‘non-liturgical” churches ought to 
aspire to take a scholarly leadership in framing a broader and 
better system of scientific liturgics than is now available. This 
may seem a daring and even offensive proposition. But it is 
not unreasonable, and need not be urged improperly. 

It is the “liturgical” churches, as has been said, that have 
produced most of the great treatises on liturgics. They have 
been specially conscious of a call to scholarship here, and the 
initiative has been naturally expected from them. The domi- 
nant motive has been an apologetic, self-justifying one. And 
such studies are not only logical, but strongly attractive, since 
the possession of a historic liturgy always stirs the sentiments 
about it. We may well give thanks for the eminent investiga- 
tors that these motives have called out, and for the stimulus 
they have exerted upon others. 

Most of these technical students have thrown historical 
inquiries into the foreground, but all have seen that some philos- 
ophy of the subject was inevitable. All have had, also, a prac- 
tical end in view. Theory, history, praxis, then, are the three 
standard divisions in most of the greater books, though with 
widely varying proportions of value. On the whole, the theo- 
retical division has tended to be the least satisfactory from a 
present-day standpoint. 

Now, it is evident that the character of all such works must be 
strongly influenced by their authors’ prepossessions. They have 
been brought up in the midst of a liturgical system of positive out- 
ward form, and their whole thought is dominated by the fixity of 
this existing system. Too radical views regarding liturgies, as 
regarding creeds, put the investigator outside the bounds of 
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common sympathy and perhaps of ecclesiastical toleration. 
Doubtless this hampering of the student is not much felt by 
him; but the result is inevitable. He cannot be fully sympa- 
thetic with what is outside his original circle of experience, and 
when he comes to constructive philosophy, he knows before- 
hand where he must come out. 

If we were to say that an investigator from one of the ‘‘non- 
liturgical” churches is not at all hampered in similar ways, we 
should be promptly and rightfully challenged. He, too, has 
his prepossessions, finds himself in the midst of an actual sys- 
tem, and usually expects to issue from his study with his origi- 
nal views still tenable. But it may still be urged that in his case 
the chance for broader generalizations and more constructive 
suggestions is greater. This results mainly from two facts: first, 
that liturgical theories and practices in ‘‘non-liturgical” churches 
at present vary widely, and, second, that these are always open 
to rapid and extensive alterations. Such churches glory in their 
freedom, which means freedom to be or to become different 
from either the past or the present. They may imitate or adopt 
whatever is shown to be admirable, wherever found, and may 
even pass through half-revolutionary changes without loss of 
identity or momentum. This sense of freedom has had its pro- 
found effect upon their theological studies of every kind. That 
it has been, and is likely to be, abused can be granted freely 
But its great utility for genuine scholarship must be conceded. 
If comprehensiveness and progressiveness are anywhere to be 
expected, it should be where the limitations of tradition and 
imposed regularity are least. 

No one who has followed our argument can imagine that the 
writer is a revolutionist: The constant emphasis on the argu- 
ment from history, on public worship as an “institution,” on 
values in the historic liturgies, on “‘continuity””—all these show 
that his temper is far more conservative than radical. This does 
not prevent believing, however, that there is room for a larger 
and better theoretic handling of liturgics than is common. If 
so, the claim is natural that the impetus is to come from those 
outside any of the fixed liturgical systems. 
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Just what does this claim mean? Wherein, for instance, are 
existing treatises so weak? Toward what sort of a practical 
program are we to commit ourselves? Evidently, in the space 
remaining no elaborate answer can be proposed. Only a few 
rapid suggestions about points of method will be hazarded. 

The foundations of a valid theory of public worship are to be 
sought historically, of course, though through a method some- 
what different from that which has been most used. Public wor- 
ship is one of the great historic manifestations and operations of 
religion, of Christianity in particular. As such its analytical 
examination should be directed, not simply upon what the insti- 
tution has been outwardly or what circumstances gave it its 
external shape, but more upon what it represents of universal 
spiritual experience and what it accomplishes in the advance of 
essential spirituality. However intricate or portentous its out- 
ward qualities may have been, they are infinitely less important 
than its inner qualities and influence. If these latter can be ana- 
lyzed, even tentatively, it is probable that they will point 
somewhat consistently toward certain permanent and universal 
“ elements in religion on which the general theory of the subject 
must rest. 

Such study should begin with the Bible as a body of historic 
documents of an altogether unique character. The Scriptures 
represent true religion in operation at times when divine guid- 
ance was not only supplied with peculiar explicitness, but was 
interpreted by writers of peculiar illumination. The Bible intro- 
duces us to at least three distinct liturgical systems—those of 
the temple, of the synagogue, of the early Christian church 
These seem to differ widely in outward features, as well as in 
doctrinal and other assumptions. Yet they can be shown to 
have an organic unity in certain inner ideas. The easy persist- 
ence of the Psalter as a liturgical manual from at least the time 
of the second temple and the early synagogue is a single strik- 
ing evidence of this. 

Far more important than any outward unity is the notable 
consensus of biblical references to the essence of religion as set 
forth in its social manifestations. This essence would seem to 
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be conceived always as dynamic, not static; as dramatic, not 
statuesque ; as a living progression, not a lifeless thing. It is a 
relation of personalities wrought out by means of mutual inter- 
changes and perpetuating itself indefinitely in such interchanges. 
In public worship, then as now, the divine participation in this 
process was concretely presented under forms of law, covenant, 
testimony, prophetic counsel, and the like, which together con- 
stitute the impressive side of the institution; while the human 
participation was similarly presented under forms of sacrifice, 
prayer, praise, declaration of trust, zeal, love, hope, etc., which 
together constitute its expressive side. Impression and expres- 
sion, being socially manifested through human agents and 
occurring necessarily through media of communication (like lan- 
guage) that are constantly used otherwise in human intercourse, 
are interpenetrated variously by acts of fraternal interchange 
among the persons visibly engaged. These constituents of pub- 
lic worship correspond symbolically to processes of the spiritual 
life always and everywhere—the impress of God upon man, 
man’s response to this impress, and the intercourse of man with 
man in the light of this divine-human intercourse. They also 
serve as media for the actual transmission of spiritual energy 
from God to man and from man to man—as efficient ethical 
means of grace. 

The biblical literature, with its direct extensions in early 
documents, also supplies striking examples of the two great 
tendencies of public worship in all ages, namely, to shape itself 
primarily either with reference to its symbolic function, as in the 
temple system, or with reference to its ethical function, as in the 
synagogue and the early church. All later Christian develop- 
ments have illustrated these same tendencies, the medizval lit- 
urgies magnifying the former, the Reformation liturgies rather 
the latter. In our own day the two still stand somewhat arrayed 
against each other, though apparently the truth in both demands 
some recognition always. 

These biblical clues to the essential nature of religion, and to 
the ways in which religion appears in public worship as one of 
its great institutions, give a foundation for a theory of liturgics, 
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a philosophy of liturgical history, and a scientific system of litur- 
gical praxis. The best single term in which to summarize the 
basal conception is “communion” (owwvia), though this should 
not be used without recognizing that this conception, as bibli- 
cally implied, and still more as liturgically manifested and applied, 
is complex. Its sub-concepts may perhaps be arranged under 
such captions (or their opposites) as kinship (the natural rela- 
tionship of personalities), fellowship (their deliberate attitudes 
of mind toward each other), intercourse (the actual communica- 
tions whereby these attitudes declare themselves), sympathy 
(the new resultant mental relation), and vital union (the mys- 
terious spiritual relation that is the ultimate term of the series). 
Almost all liturgical history finds itself forced primarily to study 
the phenomena of intercourse, as this is attempted through lan- 
guage and other symbols, but it is a serious mistake to suppose 
that these phenomena do not offer many trustworthy implications 
regarding other parts of the above series. Especially do the 
literary formule of public worship, particularly the lessons, 
prayers, hymns, and official declarations that they contain, with 
the proportions and exact ordering of these exercises, shed a 
flood of light on the particular views of the whole process of 
communion held at different epochs. 

Analysis of this sort forces the student sooner or later to deal, 
as best he can, with many vexed questions on which Christians 
are far from being united at present, such as the efficacy of sym- 
bols and formule in themselves (including the value of sacra- 
ments), the functions of official ministrants as intermediaries and 
guides in the process of communion, and the office of the church 
as a social organization in relation both to individual spirituality 
and to the spiritual health of the world, not to speak of other 
points at which liturgics proper interlocks with dogmatics and with 
polity. These questions have too often been dismissed as settled 
in advance or as incapable of any but provisional solutions. Yet 
they are fundamental questions to liturgics in all its departments. 
There can be no progress in liturgical science without meeting 
them frankly and independently. It is just here that the student 
from a ‘“non-liturgical” church has a peculiar advantage. 
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Not less vexed, though perhaps not so difficult, are the ques- 
tions of detailed praxis that present themselves. We can only 
mention some examples, without pausing for their proper dis- 
cussion. One of the uppermost in many minds is the trivial one 
of whether prayer should be allowed to be formulated and, if 
desired, read, which one would think that the analogy of hymns 
might long ago have settled. Far more serious are others. 
What principle shall control in the selection of passages for 
stated Scripture lessons? How ought the constituents of 
prayer to be defined and classified with reference to the forma- 
tion of particular kinds of public prayers? What mental atti- 
tudes do our hymns and anthems severally embody, and what 
general rules should guide in their actual use as liturgical exer- 
cises? What is the true function of responsive readings and 
creed recitations? What is the relation of preaching to public 
worship as a whole, and how ought this to govern its character 
and to react upon other exercises? What are the liturgical 
functions of choir pieces and of organ music? What principles 
should direct in the collocation of various exercises with each 
other, and what type of order of service is the best? What is the 
sphere and what are the possible forms of ministerial guidance 
and impulse in the actual handling of a service? What should 
be inculcated as congregational responsibilities, not only for the 
general dignity of public worship, but for personal participation 
in it? What is the exact status of the organist and choir as 
liturgical administrators ? 

From this list—which is far from exhaustive—we may take 
for brief special emphasis but one or two problems. One of 
these is the problem of the due analysis of typical formule of 
direct worship, like prayers and hymns. The callousness of 
many otherwise intelligent minds to the actual contents of both 
these kinds of formule is astounding. Worship is a complex 
process, and expressions of worship, whether prose or poetry, 
will be found to be made up of utterances that should be sharply 
distinguished, both to render the use of existing formulz intelli- 
gent and vital, and to open the student’s mind to the inherent 
possibilities of worship in all its forms. For instance, adoration 
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and thanksgiving are distinct devotional attitudes, of which the 
former is by far the more difficult of expression. Again, interces- 
sion is a highly specialized variety of supplication, to be used 
with a due sense of its peculiar solemnity. And, again, both 
prayers and hymns tend to run to a supplicatory extreme, which 
needs to be offset by remembering that ideal worship always 
involves much pure declaration, especially of gratitude, faith, 
love, hope, and zeal. Strict analytic study along these lines, if 
properly pursued, is sure to issue in a new interest in synthetic 
effort and a palpable enrichment of public worship. 

Another special problem is that of preaching in its general 
liturgical relations. It is unfortunately true that our “ non-litur- 
gical” churches have often drifted into a one-sided type of public 
worship, simply because their practice has been dominated by 
those whose function as preachers has been too absorbing. The 
result is that services are constantly organized for the sake of 
the sermon, instead of the sermon being set in its true place as 
but one of the many elements of the service. This statement 
will not meet with favor from many ministers. Yet it might be 
discussed in a way to disarm objection. We can here only 
express the belief that an extremely didactic theory of public 
worship is always dangerous, because it produces an imperfect 
type of service, and, besides, tends partially to defeat its own 
end. The true ideal of public worship, we believe, is more com- 
prehensive, and its true goal or capstone is the congregational 
worship which it is the precious office of preaching and all 
didactic exercises to inspire, quicken, and exalt. 

A third special problem is involved in the last. What is the 
general object or purpose of public worship as an institution? 
Throughout this paper we have assumed that it is both declara- 
tive and ethical, both of these being most broadly construed. 
Protestant writers usually say that edification is the great pur- 
pose. This may or may not be right, according to the sense in 
which “edification” is used. For myself, that particular term 
seems not to be broad enough, if I rightly apprehend what the 
New Testament means by it. But, however this may be, that 
the question of defining the object of public worship has not 
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been as profoundly treated as it deserves and requires is shown 
by the conflicting views about it that are explicitly or implicitly 
held. A somewhat long and perplexing list of these might be 
given. 

All these problems are theoretical, but have an evident 
importance in the adjustment of praxis. No general program 
of study in this field can be satisfactory that does not show cause 
for its existence by its rectifying, amplifying, and stimulating 
effects on liturgical action. It is too commonly supposed that 
this means the extensive alteration of the forms of public worship 
—the introduction of new exercises or ceremonies, the rearrange- 
ment of those now in use, or the modification of the tools and 
paraphernalia of action. By many it is supposed to mean the 
establishment of some universal, ideal liturgy. These popular 
timidities are needless. Liturgical progress should first of all 
recognize the necessity and immense utility of various methods, 
and should throw its emphasis on the profound enrichment of 
the thought, feeling, and purposes of official ministrants of every 
degree, so that through them habitual methods shall take on an 
altogether new inner fulness, depth, and intensity, and that all 
non-official participants shall be raised to a higher mental and 
spiritual standard of thought regarding the whole subject. The 
desideratum is not formal revolution, but essential vitalization ; 
not ceremonial expansion, but the infusion of a transcendent 
value and energy into whatever outward method seems expedi- 
ent; not a new uniform liturgy, but the awakening of such 
church life as shall be capable of indefinite liturgy-making of 
the highest quality. 

Public worship as a historic institution has exhibited an 
incalculable practical power. It exhibits such power today, and 
will doubtless continue to do so on into the indefinite future. 
This power resides, not in the mere outward phenomena of its 
administration, but in what, under God, these phenomena serve 
to symbolize, suggest, and impart. Public worship, therefore, 
belongs to the always essential apparatus of Christianity as a 
supreme social force in the world. Whatever enthusiasm and 
efficiency the ‘‘non-liturgical” churches may have in augmenting 
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this force should be directed in some due measure, much 
more than at present, to the thoroughgoing analysis and mastery 
of the whole field of theoretic liturgics, because apparently they 
are freer than others to perceive and to develop its splendid 
inner richness. 


In conclusion, we cannot resist the temptation to linger for 
a moment over what often seems like the most fascinating 
side of this subject. The substantial unification of Christendom 
hangs before us all as the grand hope of the future. Toward it 
many are striving eagerly by one path of approach or another. 
Now it is sought through some plan of governmental consolida- 
tion, now through the emphasis of great doctrinal identities, 
now through cordial fellowship in philanthropy or missionary 
conquest. By many it is strongly urged that its attainment can 
be hastened by the adoption of liturgical uniformities. These 
latter, indeed, have already come about to a remarkable extent 
in particular fields of liturgical formulation, notably in the vast 
and beautiful field of hymnody, with its associated field of music. 
It may perhaps be said to be taking place also in a less apparent 
way in the field of prayer. It has always been obvious in the 
use of the Scriptures, and generally in some prominence of 
preaching. Today there is a manifest breaking down of barriers 
in usage and a manifest increase of tolerance in thought where 
once there were deep cleavage and bitter antagonism. Romanist 
and Protestant no longer look upon each other’s ways in public 
worship with such utter antipathy as once, and among Protestants 
of many names Christians pass freely from church to church 
without shock or distrust. 

Almost everyone must see that this process of instinctive 
liturgical amalgamation is to go on increasingly up to a certain 
point, and that as far as it goes it will result in a true manifesta- 
tion of “the unity of the Spirit” and thus in a more perfect exer- 
cise of spiritual power. But opinions will differ much as to how 
the process will fare when it reaches some of the more strenu- 
ously disputed features of public worship, and also as to just 
what relation this rather external process bears and is to bear to 
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the deeper divergences that at present separate the households of 
Christ’s great family. The primary practical question is plainly 
whether the time has not come for Christians to join hands in 
penetrating more deeply into the inner meaning of these various 
usages which they now so often carry forward without much 
reflection and without adequate emotional fervor. If some of 
the views of public worship that are found among careful stu- 
dents can be popularized in some good sense, so that the average 
Christian consciousness shall begin to concern itself with the 
matter more profoundly and persistently, it would seem as if we 
should have an ideal way of working out unification as a mani- 
fest fact. For public worship, far more than mere doctrine or 
mere polity, or even than mere individual fellowship, has power 
in a concrete manner to set forth Christianity as an undivided 
living reality, having the attributes of its divine origin and the 
capacity to minister with a divine potency in the midst of human 
society. 








THE DUTY OF THE CHURCH IN RELATION TO THE 
LABOR MOVEMENT. 


By MARTIN VON NATHUSIUS, 
Greifswald, Germany. 

THE question whether the church has any duties toward the 
labor movement arises, not from theoretical, but from practical 
considerations. There has, indeed, been contact between the two 
in many ways, but the propriety of such contact has been 
denied. The movement among workingmen, it is said, has for 
its object the improvement of their social condition, and pursues 
this end through political means. But both the end and the 
means are foreign to the church, since the latter aims only at 
the spiritual welfare of man, and endeavors to secure this by 
exclusively spiritual means. Religion, it is maintained, has 
nothing to do with politics, and the intrusion of the one into the 
other has always had consequences of the most questionable 
character. And so far as political economy is concerned, Jesus 
himself had barred all attempts to enlist him in its cause by the 
word: ‘‘Who made me a judge or a divider over you?” (Luke 
12:14). 

Who would doubt the correctness of these views in general ? 
The danger of seeking to gain political ends by spiritual means, 
or spiritual ends by worldly weapons, is seen only too clearly in 
the Roman Catholic church. Nevertheless, the case is not dis- 
posed of by these generalizations. The history of the nineteenth 
century forces problems upon us that can be solved only by a 
more careful inquiry into the points of contact between the task of 
the church and the labor movement. Was not the Chartist move- 
ment in England a labor movement? And this movement could 
not be suppressed either by force of arms or by political meas- 
ures; the solution of the problem began only when Christians 
espoused the cause in the name of the gospel. And in Germany 
it was Wichern, the father of the revival of the work of the 
church in Inner Missions, who said in the celebrated memorial 
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of 1849 that the church should enter actively “into the per- 
plexing problems and questions of modern times; only thus 
could it be enabled to give practical proof that nothing human 
is foreign to Christianity, but rather that all human things are 
very near to it; indeed, it is these first of all which it desires to 
permeate with the sanctifying and transforming power of the 
gospel, in order to accomplish that which must remain impos- 
sible to every other power and wisdom that attempts to solve 
the problem without the gospel. For the necessity of such a 
participation of the church in the solution of this social ques- 
tion, which is more insistently demanding decision than ever 
before, nothing could speak more decidedly and convincingly 
than the fact that just in relation to these problems the spirit of 
antagonism to Christianity has become such a power as to set 
the different classes of society in violent opposition to one 
another.” 

At that time also V. A. Huber exhorted the church not to 
shut itself up in cold indifference toward the developments 
and problems of public life. The conditions of the poor and of 
the workingmen required to be met, not only by works of charity, 
but also with clear knowledge of their circumstances, and of the 
accompanying political and economic forces. The exponents of 
social and political economy, Knies, Roscher, Schaffle, and 
others, demanded of the church, school, etc., that they come 
forth from their seclusion, and acquire a knowledge of political 
economy and help to conquer the materialism of modern politi- 
cal science. In England, through the influence of Christian 
socialists, the labor question had been grappled with as far back 
as 1840. It was clergymen that called attention to the con- 
dition of the laboring classes and made social amelioration a 
Christian duty. Nor did they insist upon aid for the working- 
men through charity, but upon a transformation of economic 
conditions. They met with great success, and have helped to 
give to the whole science of social and political economy a new 
direction. 

In Germany this science had already freed itself from the 
principles of selfishness which had prevailed in the doctrines of 
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liberalism. The German scholars mentioned above had already 
insisted upon the necessity of ideals for the economic life. But 
when men identified with the church tried to meet their demands, 
when Todt inquired what points of view for the estimate of 
socialism are to be derived from the gospel, when Stécker began 
to preach, not only to the court and the higher classes, but also 
to workingmen, and to inform himself concerning their interests 
and demands, then there arose violent opposition. It was 
declared that the church should not meddle with economic 
questions. And this is the situation today. The difference of 
opinion on this question is still very great in Germany. 

And how is it in America? The United States constitutes a 
great experimental field where for more than a hundred years 
the most various communities have tried to realize from the Chris- 
tian point of view that which is also the aim of the labor move- 
ment, viz., the elevation and happiness of the laboring classes, 
and to secure a satisfactory relation between different classes. I 
refer to the numerous communistic societies. These show us 
that there must be a possibility of contact between the work of 
the church and the labor movement. And even at the present 
time, in view of the violent convulsions from which the whole 
public life often suffers through the struggles of workingmen to 
improve their condition, the question thrusts itself upon us: 
Can the church, which in America is a power influencing public 
life, do nothing whatever to exercise a healthful influence upon 
these convulsions? Are the task of the church and that of the 
labor movement two phenomena running so perfectly parallel to 
each other that their lines touch or cross at no point? 

It is, therefore, the task of theology to shed light upon this 
practical question through theoretical inquiry. And this is to 
be done by elucidating critically both the nature of the function 
of the church and the impelling forces underlying the labor 
movement in order to find points where they touch. And 
probably I am not mistaken when I suppose that my readers 
desire information concerning the second of these questions 
more than concerning the first. Therefore I shall begin with a 
presentation of the underlying forces of the labor movement. 
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The labor movement arose in Europe and is a part of the 
great social revolutions which, since the eighteenth century, have 
permeated all countries. Before this time the individual estates 
and classes were fairly well differentiated; they each had their 
own particular functions, duties, and rights, wherein they were 
protected by law. But now new economic conditions arose, into 
which the old arrangements did not fit. The citizen class, the 
so-called third estate, did not possess the rights which were its 
due according to the importance to which it had attained in 
public life. This led to the struggles of the French Revolution, 
in which the third estate came out victorious. Henceforth 
money or property became the determining power. Capitalism, 
that system under which influence in the state and political 
power are determined by the amount of wealth which one pos- 
sesses, now arose. 

However, with the beginning of the Revolution a fourth estate 
had arisen — as a consequence of the development of the trades 
into industries through the introduction of machinery. A new 
class of men had entered the field, the workingmen, who were in 
the market with their physical labor, and, wherever this was 
accepted, worked under a voluntary agreement for wages. These 
workingmen sided with the third estate in the Revolution, but 
they did not realize till about forty years later that their inter- 
ests and those of the third estate were totally antagonistic 
According to the system of capitalism, they had no political 
influence whatever, because possessing no property, and yet 
they began to realize of how great importance they were under 
the new conditions. St. Simon first pointed out the differ- 
ence between the dourgeois and the peuple, the former the 
property-owners and rulers through the power of money, the 
latter the dependent laborers, who, as the weaker party, were 
always defeated in any free wage contract. In England, where 
industry had the greatest development, the sad conditions of 
the laboring classes first appeared in a strong light. In France 
the workingmen first formed themselves into a political party 
and now we find such parties in all European countries. 

The common feature in the effort of all combinations of 
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workingmen in Europe is that they endeavor first of all to render 
secure their condition and to protect it against the changes of 
industrial life, in which not only wages fluctuate very much, but 
crises and stagnation in business also occur, which, forcing idle- 
ness upon thousands of workingmen who are dependent upon 
the daily work of their hands, bring them to the verge of 
destruction. They endeavor to secure their object through coa- 
lition, through the combination of all such as have similar inter- 
ests. At first this was attempted through purely economic 
combinations, consumers’ unions, and associations which were 
intended to make existence easier for the man of small means as 
over against the great industrial corporations. Later the same 
end was sought to be accomplished through labor unions, 2. ¢., 
combinations of all the workers in one trade throughout the 
country, in order that in making his contract for wages the 
single worker might not be compelled to deal with the powerful 
capitalist, but might make such contract on principles uniform 
for the whole mass of workers, in which case the negotiations 
would naturally issue in more equitable results. Through such 
combinations the workingman escapes the necessity of being 
forced to sell his labor for whatever price, however low, may 
be offered by industrial concerns. Through refusal to work 
(a strike) higher wages can now also be secured. 

The labor movement exerts itself either in the purely eco- 
nomic sphere, in the trades, the strikes, the brotherhoods that 
seek the improvement of their conditions; or else upon the 
political field, by sending representatives to legislative bodies, in 
order in the very framing of the laws to represent the interests 
of workingmen. 

It is self-evident, however, that their effort is now no longer 
directed simply to obtaining protection against the insecurity of 
their condition, but also toward an elevation of the class itself, 
toward securing higher wages, shortening of the hours of labor, 
improvement of the conditions of life, better education of all 
members of the working class. 

It is peculiar to the labor movement in Europe that from 
its beginning it bore, not only a revolutionary, but also an 
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anti-religious character. It is not difficult to account for this fact. 
The modern labor movement arose at a time when the religious 
life of the church was at its lowest, in France as well as in Germany 
and England. In periods of religious vitality economic endeav- 
ors easily associate themselves with religious aims. The clear- 
est example of this is the insurrections of the peasants (the 
working class of that time) before and during the Reformation. 
Those insurrections present many resemblances to the labor 
movement of the nineteenth century. Economically, it was 
then as now a progressive age. There was a large class of 
poor people who were benefited but very slightly by this prog- 
ress, and nothing but hopeless ruin was the prospect that con- 
fronted the great mass of them. Then as now there was a 
coalition of the weaker elements of society which tried to maintain 
their existence through united exertion. Then as now the air 
was full of undeveloped theories of strongly communistic coloring 
about the improvement of society. But as respects the attitude 
of the movement toward religion, what a difference between that 
and the present time! Then appeal was made to divine justice, 
to primitive Christian conceptions, to evangelical liberty; and 
coupled with this was the demand for the preaching of the 
unadulterated gospel.* But today we see only hatred against 
the “parsons,” derision of religion, and fierce opposition to all 
the work of the church. 

The explanation of this difference is found partly in the 
character of the times, partly in the different attitude of the 
church. In regard to the former it is worthy of note that the 
first social-revolutionary phenomena of the nineteenth century 
coincide with a violent apostasy from the Christian religion and 
its conception of the world on the part of large portions of the 
more educated classes. Materialism, based upon an abuse of the 
natural sciences, gained great influence. And, though the six- 
teenth century was not free from unbelief (to mention only the 
Italian Humanism), nevertheless today the interrelations of the 
different classes of society with one another and the publicity 


*See my work, Die christlich-socialen Ideeen der Reformationszeit und thre 
Vorgeschichte. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1897. 
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of our life through the rise of the press have made things very 
different from what they were then. The peasants of that time 
knew nothing of the epicureanism of the educated, while today 
every workingman has easy access to all that is taught by skep- 
tical professors, poets, and philosophers. 

In addition to this we have the different attitude of the 
church. To be sure, the discontented workingmen of the six- 
teenth century rightly saw in the official church their enemy. 
With its continued demand for money and its acquisition of real 
estate, it was lying like a mountain-weight upon the economic 
life of the people. But at the same time they knew of other 
exponents of Christianity, z. ¢., the Reformers, that were very 
friendly to them, who, for ecclesiastical reasons rising against 
the hierarchy, by this furthered their ends also. Thus the 
whole mass of workingmen, though confusing the nature of 
evangelical liberty with their own desire for freedom, joined 
hands with the Reformers. In the middle of the nineteenth 
century, on the other hand, the labor movement found itself in 
the presence of a church taken up with interests far other than 
the welfare of the people. Theological scholasticism built 
systems, consumed itself in strife over ritual formulas; but when 
men like Wichern pleaded for the work of Inner Mission, it 
protested loudly against such a menace to the existence of the 
church. Unfortunately those parties which in fervent love and 
fiery zeal entered the work of the Inner Mission had only to a 
very limited degree the insight necessary to estimate and under- 
stand the forces active in the labor movement. So the latter, 
left an orphan by the church, grew into an abnormity. 

And when the church awoke to its duties in regard to social 
questions, it was too late to give the entire movement a differ- 
ent direction, to change the general situation to correspond with 
it. At present the leading spirits of the labor movement on the 
European continent are anti-Christian fanatics, who show far 
more zeal for their political and philosophical theories than for 
the practical needs of the workingmen. Besides this there is 
the fact that among these leaders there is a large number of 
Jewish journalists, who, having cast off their own religion, retain 
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only their hatred of Christ. These things explain the opposi- 
tion of the European labor movement to the church. 

If now we turn to America, we find that in the United States 
the labor movement has had an entirely different history.? 
There the labor problem is much more recent. In Europe this 
problem arose from the fact that the masses of workingmen, 
confined in relatively small countries, in which industries devel- 
oped, were driven to the necessity either to emigrate or else to 
work for any price and put up with any dependent condition 
imposed upon them. In America the industrial regions along 
the coast had back of them immense territories with the most 
varied opportunities for obtaining a livelihood. The population 
was much less stationary. It had come from the Old World in 
order to find more favorable circumstances than at home, and, 
if conditions were not pleasing on the coast, it would go farther 
inland. On this account the consciousness of the solidarity of 
the class and of common interests could not develop itself so 
soon. Not until colonization had progressed farther and great 
centers of industry began to be formed also in the interior could 
conditions arise similar to those of the Old World. And with 
these, coalitions of workingmen arose there also. The trades 
united, and trades organizations were formed. These combined 
again into more general unions, and thus in 1866 the National 
Labor Union was formed. However, all the older unions, the 
Knights of Labor, the American Federation of Labor (1881), 
differ considerably from the labor parties of Europe formed 
by the social democrats. Not, indeed, that the American work- 
ingmen are more modest than their European brothers; for 


2Of course, I am not acquainted with it from personal observation, but I rely 
on the writings of SARTORIUS VON WALTERSHAUSEN, Der moderne Socialismus in 
den Vereinigten Staaten von Nord-Amerika, 1896; and by the same, Die modernen 
Gewerkschaften, 1886; KULEMANN, Die Gewerkschafisbewegung, 1900 (North America, 
p- 159); Levasseur, L’ouvrier américain, 1898, and by the same writer, “ Du 
degré de bien-étre de l’ouvrier aux Etats-Unis,” in the Journal des Economistes, 1897, 
p. 29; in the same journal the “ Lettres des Etats-Unis” by GEORGE NEsTER TRI- 
COCKE, 1900, Vol. 41. I refer further to PAUL DE RoussIER, La vie américaine, 1892; 
and to STEAD, Zhe War hetween Capital and Labor in the United States (translated 
into German by Pannwitz, 1894); MONDANI, La guestione dei negri nella storia e 
nella societa Nordamericana, 1898; ROCHETIN, “Les ceuvres d’assistance mutuelle 
en Amérique,” in the Journal des Economistes, February, 1898. 
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the former make higher demands upon life, their wages are 
better, and their manner of life is much less simple. The assertive 
self-consciousness, stimulated by the immense economic devel- 
opment and the democratic form of government, the entire 
absence of all conservative-patriarchal relations, lead to a rather 
reckless procedure on the part of the labor unions. Strikes are 
frequent and violent, and though peaceful arbitration is advo- 
cated, yet most unions have their own strike funds. 

Still, these unions are not carried away with materialistic 
principles,and the movement has not developed into one hostile 
to the government, as is the case in Germany, nor has it acquired 
such proportions as to become dangerous to the rest of the popu- 
lation. Most of its leaders are strictly religious, often leaning 
toward the temperance movement. It is, indeed, a peculiarity 
of the English-American nature that a religious trend dominates 
these organizations. This possibly explains the tendency of 
their unions, though they aim chiefly at economical results, to 
take on the semi-religious appearance of an order, with every 
sort of fantastic ritual. 

Lately, however, the American labor movement has taken 
on a new aspect through the increase of the German element. 
The more German workingmen immigrate, the more do social- 
istic principles spread, and that in their most violent and most 
developed form, viz., anarchism. For a time it even seemed 
as if the socialist element was to become dominant among these 
workingmen. But the anarchistic excesses brought them to their 
senses, and it can be said that the American labor movement 
still differs from the European as sketched above. When, in 
1896, the Socialist Trade and Labor Alliance was formed, it 
was in opposition to the ‘corrupt and unprogressive”’ older 
unions. This phrase expresses the hatred which the material- 
istic social democrats feel toward the American workingman, 
and their anger that he will not in general permit himself to be 
won over to their revolutionary and anti-Christian schemes. The 
Knights of Labor are said to contain relatively the largest social- 
istic element; but even among them this is in the minority. 

It is true that communistic ideas have entered to some extent 
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into the largest labor unions, but, nevertheless, the opposition 
to socialism in the form of the social democracy has not ceased. 
Communism is simply a theory as to the best disposition of 
property, and the adoption of it at some time is one of their 
aims, yet they do not attempt to introduce it by force, but are 
content to hope that the insight of society will finally lead to 
it. The American workingmen and labor leaders are too prac- 
tical to allow such utopian ideas to shape their conduct. It is 
also significant that the Socialist Labor Alliance consists chiefly 
of unskilled workingmen, who naturally have much less interest in 
peaceful development than members of the trades unions proper. 

Still, all labor movements, no matter how differently they 
may develop in America or Europe, and with what shades of 
divergence again in the separate countries of the latter continent, 
have common characteristics. Everywhere the free wage-earners, 
who form one of the most numerous classes of the people in 
modern times, have come to a consciousness of their solidarity. 
Everywhere they have learned to know that there is strength in 
union, and they use their united strength to procure for them- 
selves a firmer and higher economic condition—a condition 
secure, on the one hand, against the pressure to which they may 
be subjected in the natural relation between capital and labor, 
and against the precariousness of their existence, which is fre- 
quently conditioned upon economic circumstances over which 
they have no influence whatever, such as slackness of business 
and times of enforced idleness; a condition, on the other hand, 
higher than the workingman could secure single-handed, since he 
would be forced to sell his labor for the smallest wages offered, 
which might be sufficient in times of health to provide for his 
family, but is not calculated with a view to protect him against 
sickness, old age, special misfortunes, and unexpected times of 
need. 

Security and elevation of life—this, then, is the end, and, we 
say, the just end, which workingmen endeavor to realize. And 
this elevation has for its object not alone higher wages ; it also 
aims to obtain sufficient time for family life, a share of the bless- 
ings of civilization, the enjoyment of so much luxury as is the 
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just due of the class, proper homes, and opportunities to foster 
the spiritual and intellectual life, etc. Of course, all lazy and 
easy-going workingmen will fall in with these ideas, but it would 
be a great mistake to call all who aim at these things lazy, 
indolent, and pleasure-loving. For all those aims and desires 
are in themselves noble, good, and worthy of endeavor. They 
are all human, and such that every man, from a reasonable point 
of view, is in his own way, to some extent, entitled to them. 
Having now become acquainted with the labor movement in 
its general outlines, we can turn to the question: Where does the 
work of the church come into contact with the labor movement ? 
But first of all we must come to an understanding as to the 
meaning of the word “church.” Ina Roman Catholic periodi- 
cal this would not be necessary. There it would be taken for 
granted that it refers to the clergy, and the question would be: 
What have priests, pastors, and bishops to do with the labor 
question? Among evangelical Christians, however, the word 
“church” has a different meaning. Since Luther’s time we 
know that in the church of Jesus Christ no class has a monopoly 
of the preaching of the Word, and that even the layman needs 
no human mediation to come to God, and that everyone who 
has received grace has with it also taken upon himself the duty 
of witnessing for Jesus Christ. When, then, we ask: What sort 
of task has the church in reference to the labor movement? we 
mean: What demands, in accordance with the gospel, should 
evangelical Christians, be they clergymen or laymen, make upon 
the labor movement, what aims should they inculcate, and what 
influences should they exert over it? Everyone should be free, 
indeed, to express his wishes or follow his theories because the 
one or the other seems useful or practical. A clergyman may 
do so, or a layman; but in that case neither would be doing the 
work of the church. Moreover, should, for instance, a synod, 
or an individual clergyman, by virtue of his office, lay down a 
particular method for the employment and remuneration of 
workingmen, because present economical conditions demand it, 
they would overstep the limits of their calling. Should, on the 
other hand, a synod urge all employers of its district to adopt, 
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in the name of the gospel, and in the interest of Christian faith 
and love, a better arrangement in reference to their employés— 
this would be an action of the church in reference to the labor 
movement. And not less would it be so, should a layman, a 
worker in the Inner Mission, a writer, a statesman, or a working- 
man himself, in the name of the gospel, make this plea. Our 
question, then, from the evangelical point of view, is: Have 
we, as the representatives of the gospel of Christ, to set up 
standards for the labor movement, to make demands upon it ? 
Have we, as Christians, to pass judgment upon its aims, reasons, 
and means, and are we under obligation to exert an influence 
upon it, either to resist or to promote it? 

We should certainly answer these questions with an unquali- 
fied ‘‘no,” if purely economic interests were at stake; if, as 
many erroneously hold, political economy were identical with 
technical science. The well-known German theologian Beyschlag, 
who was a zealous opponent of Stécker and his work, showed 
himself so ignorant in his polemic that he could write the 
sentence: ‘ Den Theologen ginge doch zum Beispiel die Technik 
des Bergbaues nichts an.”’ This is undoubtedly true. But it is a 
mistake to suppose technology and political economy are the 
same thing. Technology deals with the preparation and treat- 
ment of materials. It would be absurd to determine on the 
basis of the gospel the kind of leather out of which shoes are to 
be made. But it is childish to think that, such an absurdity 
removed, the duty of the church in the social sphere is settled. 
Political economy, in distinction from technology, treats rather 
of the attitude of man toward worldly goods, and toward his 
fellow-men with reference to the attitude toward these goods. It 
treats of man’s attitude in general in the production of wealth, 
its use and distribution. But these are questions (topics) of 
ethics. Ethical ideas which prevail in a nation or in a class of 
people influence the method of production, the distribution and 
use of wealth. The Christian preaching of love to God above 
all things (above all earthly goods) and of love toward one’s 
fellow-men is, therefore, of great importance for the labor move- 
ment. This is also the view of political economists, and they 
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declare themselves to the same effect. ‘Deux peuples, qui 
n’adorent pas le méme Dieu, ne cultivent pas la terre de la méme 
maniére,” says Ribot. And Schmoller once said that even in the 
way in which a man drives a nail his moral status may be seen. 

Because the labor movement is a social movement, and 
because in social movements the moral attitude of man toward 
earthly goods and fellow-men is decisive, and because this moral 
attitude is most decisively affected by Christian ethics, we con- 
clude that the church necessarily has a duty also toward the 
labor movement. She must plant those virtues which will guar- 
antee to that movement a healthy development, heavenly-mind- 
edness, brotherly love, righteousness, industry, contentment, and 
love of family. It is her duty to proclaim and establish the 
Christian teaching of man’s duty to rule the world, its teaching 
in regard to labor, marriage, and government. In her preaching 
she is to enter into all those interests which move the world of 
workingmen, in order to permeate and transform it by Christian 
truth. The first important point of contact, then, between the 
labor movement and the work of the church is the disposition. 
A right disposition on the part of employés as well as of 
employers is what is necessary, and the church offers to help 
bring this about. 

So far, no doubt, we can count upon the general assent of all 
parties, for the universally acknowledged duty of the church is 
the cure of souls. This is accomplished by preaching and pas- 
toral visitation, so far as their object is the accomplishment of 
moral results. But this is not all. The church is interested, 
not only in the disposition of the individual and its rectification, 
but also in actual social conditions. As the representative of 
the gospel, as an institution for the cure of souls, she cannot be 
indifferent as to the conditions in which workingmen live, and, 
therefore, she must be interested in the efforts for the improve- 
ment of these conditions. 

We have now arrived at the central point of our task. All 
depends upon a right understanding of the proposition concerning 
the interest of the church in the conditions of the workingmen. 
We shall first consider what is not meant by this proposition. 
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In all countries where labor movements have appeared there 
have been people to whom these were very unwelcome. They 
perceived that they could make more money if the working- 
men would put up with anything. And they have been bold 
enough to hint to the church that its duty should be to exert all 
its influence to keep the workingmen “content.” The church, 
they have said, should preach to workingmen heavenly-minded- 
ness, in order that employers might the better gratify their 
desire of worldly pleasure. Does not Christianity teach obedi- 
ence to government and to those in authority ? Does it not teach 
contentment and patient forbearance? Does not Christ say: 
‘Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth”? And does 
he not warn against the danger of riches? Therefore, good 
workingmen, show yourselves true Christians in bearing patiently 
all adversity, and comfort yourselves in privation with the hope 
of eternal life! Such preaching as that to combat the labor 
movement has been expected of the church. It is the deepest 
insult that could be offered her. Carlyle says of this: ‘‘ Think 
of a man who recommends the preaching of faith in God in 
order that the workingmen in Manchester may remain content 
at their looms... . . I would sooner furnish milky ways and 
planetary systems for the guidance of herring ships than preach 
religion in order that the constable may remain possible.” And 
Johann Tobias Beck spoke of men who would like to use the 
gospel as a “‘heavenly fertilizer for their terrestrial dung-beds.”’ 
Contrary to this, we affirm that the representatives of the gos- 
pel have no interest whatever to maintain the present or any 
other social or political order. The church of Jesus Christ can 
prosper in a republic as well as under a monarchy, under serf- 
dom and a feudal system as well as under a thoroughgoing 
democracy. Social organizations change with the revolutions 
which come in the course of history, and it never can be the 
duty of the church to preach: Whoever is for Christianity must 
be for the old order of things. 

Therefore it is never @ priort the duty of the church to 
oppose reforms, even if they serve to give a whole class of men 
greater independence. It is to act under a totally wrong 
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conception to attempt to apply the command of obedience to 
government to the relation of workingmen who are only under a 
voluntary wage-contract with their employers. Therefore, for 
example, a strike cannot be condemned off-hand. It is rather a 
necessary and morally justifiable weapon of the workingman in 
his endeavor to secure such an elevation of his class as is in 
accord with the condition of the times. I say, in accord with 
the conditions of the times, for naturally there are also unjusti- 
fiable strikes, hopeless from the beginning because the condition 
of the specific industry does not immediately permit a raising of 
wages. In spite of this a strike is undertaken simply to make 
the defeated workingmen dissatisfied with society in general — 
the favorite method of the social democrats. But the church 
must not smother the effort of the laboring class for progress 
and elevation; on the contrary, so far as she is concerned in it, 
she can only aid such effort. Workingmen must see in the rep- 
resentatives of the gospel their friends, who wish them well, rejoice 
in their progress, and, when occasion arises, vigorously reprove 
their excesses. 

Christianity spreads culture wherever it goes. It teaches 
uncivilized peoples to read, gives them a language and literature, 
begets in them the desire of civilized life, love of cleanliness, 
neatness, order, comfort, and the joys of family life. If nowa 
class of workingmen finds itself in a condition where they can- 
not enjoy family life because the hours of labor reach far into 
the evening, a condition where wages are not sufficient to edu- 
cate the children and provide proper homes, where even the wife 
and children are compelled to work early and late — ought we not 
to rejoice if from such a condition they should rise to a higher 
one, to one that permits the individual workingman to spend 
some time with his family, and to cultivate his mind and soul ? 
However, it is to be remembered that it will seldom be our task 
to awaken the desire to obtain this condition, because, unfor- 
tunately, this has already been done by agitators in the wrong 
way. It will rather be our duty to guide and ennoble; at any rate, 
it cannot be our duty to suppress for the sake of religion every 
desire of workingmen for the improvement of their condition. 
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One reason why the church, in Germany at least, and also 
in England up to the time of the Christian socialists, suffered 
the suspicion and hatred of the workingmen was because its 
representatives felt themselves called as a sort of ecclesiastical 
police to oppose every movement of dissatisfaction among them, 
without inquiring into the reasons of such dissatisfaction. What 
confidence can workingmen have in a pastor who compliments 
the manufacturer on his enterprising spirit shown in the exten- 
sive enlargements of his business, who contentedly dines with 
him in his new villa, but when the workingman’s wife complains 
to him of the difficulties of providing for the children, the starva- 
tion wages, the straitened home, etc., offers her only the comfort 
of heavenly patience, without making any attempt to induce the 
employer to fulfil his Christian duty, and in addition discourses 
upon obedience to government? He uses categories which 
belong to the seventeenth century, and is not conscious of the 
change of social conditions. 

We reject, then, emphatically the view that the church’s 
interest in the labor movement is only to suppress it, and that 
the point of contact between its duty and that movement is that 
thus the opportunity is given to preach sermons of censure to 
workingmen. 

But we must no less reject the opposite view, which would 
make it the duty of the church to further the labor movement 
by taking sides with the workingmen. I have said above the 
church does not only have an interest in the inner life of the indi- 
vidual, but also in social conditions and relations; yet this must 
not be misunderstood to mean that certain social conditions are 
alone compatible with Christianity, and that the labor movement 
is ushering in the truly Christian social order. I am inclined to 
believe that this latter view is the more dangerous perversion of 
the Christian religion. While the view which we opposed 
before emphasizes so one-sidedly the supernatural character of 
Christianity that its necessary participation in the social life on 
earth is obstructed, this view drags religion down into the 
material world and realizes the kingdom of God in the estab- 
lishment of a social system with the equalization of all classes, 
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of the tasks of life, and of property corresponding to these. 
Under this delusion sides are taken for the workingmen in the 
name of the gospel. 

Of course, this is possible only for a theology which mis- 
understands the central truth of Christianity. In America it is 
the Unitarians who attempt to secularize our religion in a best 
order of society. I mention, as an example, Jaynes and his 
work Unitarianism as a Social Force. It is said Unitarianism 
aims at the culture of the individual character, not in the inter- 
est of a doubtful salvation in the future, but because it conceives 
Christianity to be the basis of the social order of this world. 
For it the kingdom of God is realized through acts of love in 
the present age. The so-called eternal life of the theologians is 
nothing else than what may be realized through Christian love 
and righteousness in the social life. The Unitarians of Germany 
—the name is applicable to an outgrowth of the school of 
Ritschl—hold the same view. Christian hope, in the sense of 
the old confessions, is entirely blotted out of their program, and 
they conceive the duty of the church to be the realization on 
earth of the Christian idea of love. 

From such a position it is not far to the dream of an order 
of society which does away with the differences among men 
even in economic and social relations. We have the explicit 
declaration from Friedrich Naumann: “Christianity has for its 
aim the abolition of poverty.” From this point of view, among 
other things, the possession of large landed estates is attacked 
as contrary to the gospel. On this theory, the connection 
between the church and the labor movement is a very close one 
and perfectly clear. The latter aims at ends which are also 
directly the ends of the gospel, viz., to bring about an order of 
society as far as possible communistic in its constitution. The 
clergy have, therefore, nothing better to do than to take the 
lead of the social democrats, in order to make it clear to them 
that in reality their party is something very Christian, and all it 
needs to do is to give up its mistaken enmity toward Christianity. 
So in Germany, some time ago, the ‘Candidat der Theologie” 
von Wachter, and recently the former pastors Géhre and 
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Blumhardt, have publicly united with the social democracy, on the 
supposition that thus they fulfilled the ends of Christianity and 
would be the true representatives and preachers of the gospel. 

This phenomenon is nothing new. We know such a combi- 
nation of religion with the spirit of social revolution in the 
heathenism of pre-Christian times. We meet it in the church as 
early as the fifth century in the Donatist sect of the Circumcel- 
lians. It is found throughout the Middle Ages, and it took ona 
dangerous character in the peasants’ wars and the Anabaptists 
of the Reformation.3 The fundamental error is a legal concep- 
tion of Christianity. As Moses legally established a defi- 
nite social system, based upon the protection of family 
property, so Christ is said to have desired to realize the ideal of 
universal equality through the renunciation of individual prop- 
erty and the abolition of both wealth and poverty. In all these 
phenomena in the history of the church there were present 
ideas about the abolition of war, arms, civil government, titles, 
and honors, and an outspoken disinclination to art and science. 
A representative of this legal Christianity was, for example, 
Carlstadt. Under his influence interest in theological studies 
diminished perceptibly; he himself would no longer confer the 
master’s degree, because Jesus had prohibited the use of titles. 
And, in order to realize true Christianity, he went into the 
country to serve as a waiter in peasant’s garb. 

Over against these legalistic and fanatical aberrations, Luther 
held fast to the gospel of the liberty of the children of God in 
its biblical purity. By Christian equality he understood the 
equal right of everyone to come before God without mediation 
of the papal priest caste, but not, as did Carlstadt, in the equal- 
ization of culture, dress, and property. By Christian liberty 
Luther understood deliverance from the fear of punishment, 
since there is no condemnation for those who are in Christ, but 
not in freedom from tithes, as did Miinzer and the peasants. 
The same duty to guard Christian truths from materialistic, 


3See their history in my work, Die christlich-socialen Ideeen der Reformationszeit 
und thre Vorgeschichte, Giitersloh, 1896; also in my work, Mitarbett, ibid.; and Die 
nordafrikanischen Circumcellionen im 4. u.5. Jahrhundert in the “ Universitatsschrift,” 
Greifswald, 1900. 
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social-political corruptions rests again upon the servants of the 
church today. The entire activity of the church is the cure of 
souls; its only purpose is through the Word to bring souls to 
Christ and keep them in him. No external conditions, whether 
of poverty or riches, can permanently deprive a soul of its call- 
ing to enjoy a blessed life in Christ. 

The main -argument for this position is the attitude of the 
apostle Paul toward slavery. When among the Christian slaves 
of his time also there was a movement to shake off their yoke 
under the cover of Christian liberty and brotherhood, he 
emphasized with great earnestness the duty of obedience. He 
never demanded of Christians that they should set free their 
slaves. He sent Onesimus back to Philemon. He did not declare 
slavery to be incompatible with Christianity. Therefore, neither 
can we do so. Often Paul had to give to slaves what seems to 
us too harsh admonitions, in order to prevent the idea that the 
liberty which he proclaimed had anything to do with the social 
relation between master and slave. We affirm, the abuse of 
slavery is un-Christian, and possibly we say also, this abuse is 
almost unavoidable. In the above sense we work for the aboli- 
tion of slavery everywhere, but not in the sense that there is a 
Christian law regulating the external relations of men to one 
another, or the outward form of social dependence. 

Therefore we can no more appeal to the gospel in the inter- 
est of the aims of the labor movement, so far as these have for 
their end the equalization of the classes and the abolition of 
capital, than we can appeal to it against them. For we affirm 
that the aim of Christianity is to win men for the kingdom of 
heaven, and that can be done under every social condition, in 
every social state, and under any kind of political organization. 

And yet it was necessary to maintain the proposition that 
the church has an interest in social conditions as well as in the 
individual disposition. We have shown what was not meant by 
that proposition. It is not meant that the realization or reten- 
tion of definite social relations is the aim and end of the church. 
Nevertheless, these may become means to an end. Let us now 
make that clear. 
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However much we emphasize that the gospel is intended for 
the soul of man, still we are not less convinced that God has 
united soul and body into one. The importance of this fact may 
be underestimated to the detriment of the spiritual life. Man 
certainly has a body in which the soul that is destined for sal- 
vation dwells. And bodily conditions influence the life of the 
soul. There is a certain refined philosophy which is so taken 
up with the life of the soul that it despises all material things. 
This was the case with the old heathen philosophy in its con- 
tempt of the humbler callings of life. From it the philosophy 
of the Middle Ages borrowed the same view by differentiating 
between a life of meditation and contemplation as alone worthy 
of a Christian, and the civil life as a lower phase. Similarly, 
also, the intellectualism of the theology of the nineteenth cen- 
tury has often misunderstood the importance of external rela- 
tions, and particularly with reference to the Christian life of 
faith and holiness. We must recognize that the latter is affected 
when the mind is engrossed with external circumstances and 
conditions. According to the Scriptures, the two means which 
the prince of darkness uses to turn away men from Christ are 
the world and the flesh. We do not here speak of the latter. 
But how shall we translate the biblical expression ‘‘ world” into 
the language of our time? We shall not go wrong if we say 
“the world” is the environment. In the parable of the four 
kinds of soil Jesus shows his disciples how environment affects 
the spiritual life. And does not every Christian have the experi- 
ence that love and faith are more difficult in certain circum- 
stances than in others? Is not scriptural fasting a testimony 
that the Christian must withdraw for a time from many relations 
in order to escape without damage to his inner life? Do not 
missionaries have the experience that in the case of different 
peoples the reception of the gospel is affected in different 
degrees, not only by the condition of the heart, but also by the 
differing circumstances? It is a fact of missionary history that 
not infrequently missionaries work without success for a long 
time, because the circumstances which they find stand in the 
way. So, then, everywhere the Christian life is affected by the 
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circumstances surrounding a man, be it that they support, or 
assist even by their very opposition, or else that they prevent 
and tempt to evil. 

To these external conditions, moreover, belong also the 
social relations, z. ¢., those relations in which the individual is 
involved in consequence of the economic, moral, and social con- 
dition of the class or the whole nation. Certainly rich people 
can be saved. But Jesus himself points out the danger to the 
soul which may arise from riches (Luke 18:24). These dan- 
gers may vary in degree, according as the legislation of a 
country permits greater or less freedom in the abuse of wealth. 
The same we must say of poverty. Certainly poor people can 
be saved. But there is a kind of poverty which blunts in great 
measure the receptivity of the soul for divine truth. Concern- 
ing the children of Israel in Egypt it is said: ‘‘They hearkened 
not unto Moses for anguish of spirit and for cruel bondage” 
(Exod. 6:9). A social condition is there described which seri- 
ously affected the religious life, a condition under which pastoral 
work is almost impossible. But also in modern times do we 
know of labor conditions very similar to that cruel bondage 
coupled with anguish and distress of spirit. When the pastor 
meets with these, he will, in spite of them, try again and again 
to reach the soul, but he will not stop with making a change in 
these conditions a subject of prayer; he will also work for that 
end so far as it is in his power. 

He will take the same attitude toward everything in social 
life which tends to temptation, whether by making sin attractive 
to the senses or by deadening mind and conscience. How 
dangerous it is for workingmen to receive on Saturday their 
weekly wages in a place where liquor is sold! The pastor who 
sees the evil consequences of this (drunkenness, abuse of wife 
and children, poverty, etc.) will of course endeavor to bring 
the soul to Christ; he will work for a change of heart; but will 
he not at the same time exert his influence for the abolition of 
such an institution, 2. ¢., be interested in bringing about a differ- 
ent social condition? But the moment he does this he partici- 
pates in the labor question, yet without going outside his pastoral 
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duties. The same can be shown in numberless other relations. 
There is another class of cases where it is the duty of the state to 
interfere with its mighty arm. In Germany the state has realized 
its duty to protect the weak, not only in the battle for physical 
existence, but also in that for moral development. As in 
America some states prohibit the sale of liquor in order to pro- 
tect the weak against their own weakness, so Germany has under- 
taken by legislation an extended protection of youth. I refer 
to the law of guardianship, which went into effect only this 
year, and to the introduction previously of compulsory educa- 
tion in Christian institutions, the protection of Sunday, and the 
like. 

Whoever takes part in politics in order to secure such laws 
works in the interest of the kingdom of God. And we do not 
see why the church should not work for a change of such evil 
conditions. Young people whom we have confirmed we see 
exposed to many dangers when they leave us, dangers which 
arise chiefly from the insufficient oversight which juvenile work- 
ers receive. Daily in my prayers I remember them in their 
dangers; but should I not also rejoice when these dangers 
become less through stricter discipline? Should I not also 
myself try to improve such conditions? And if all pastors in 
any country, having the same experiences with the young 
people under their care, unite in protests and petitions to the 
legislative powers, do they thereby leave the sphere of their 
pastoral work? Well do we know that not all temptations can 
be removed, and that the Christian must withstand many temp- 
tations to become tried in the faith; but wilfully to let dangers 
remain that can be removed, that is tempting God. 

When I was a pastor in a large manufacturing town, I saw 
how the family life of the workingmen was very much harmed 
through the long hours of labor. The family had no evening 
together, for the children were already asleep when the father 
came home from the factory, and in the morning he had to leave 
again before they were awake. How can there be any “ bring- 
ing up” under such conditions? What becomes of the duty 
the workingman owes to his own soul in such circumstances? I 
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considered it therefore my Christian duty to ask and admonish the 
manufacturers to shorten the hours of labor. And this I did as 
a pastor. But I cannot deny that in so doing I found myself 
in the midst of the labor movement. 

And this gives us a new field for pastoral work. Social rela- 
tions bring temptation, not only to the workingmen and the poor, 
but also to employers. They in their turn are greatly tempted 
to sacrifice the interests of their employés when competition 
impels them to the utmost exertion of their powers. Thus it 
may happen that even noble-minded and Christian employers 
become guilty of injustice and unkindness to their employés, 
either because they are not sufficiently able to put themselves 
in their places, or else because the actions of their selfish and 
conscienceless competitors force them to it. In this state of 
things it becomes the duty of the church, on the one hand, to 
make conscience keener and stronger by the preaching of right- 
eousness and love, and, on the other hand, to endeavor to secure 
such regulations as will make it most difficult to do violence to 
these Christian virtues. 

I mention one more example where the connection between 
pastoral work and social conditions becomes most evident. It 
is the question of proper dwelling places. At the last Anglican 
church congress, in October, 1900, a report upon this subject 
was given by Rev. Mr. Horsley. He was for twenty-four years 
pastor in London, and came to know dwellings of workingmen 
in which, according to his opinion, it is impossible to lead a 
Christian life. But we have the same state of things in all large 
cities, and not only in large cities, but also in smaller ones, and 
not only in cities, but also in the country. The family is the 
germ cell of society. To protect the family life, to build it up, 
to make it Christian—this must ever be the aim of the philan- 
thropist. The stronghold of family life is a family home. But 
innumerable abodes of workingmen do not deserve the name of 
homes. But even where it is not the case that more than one 
family lives in the same place, the rooms are often so small as 
to make an orderly family life impossible. When parents and 
children, little ones and those of older years, sleep together 
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without separation in one room, there is no possibility of bring- 
ing them up in modesty and chastity. When, in addition to this, 
part of the room is rented to lodgers of both sexes, the con- 
dition of things is simply abominable. Besides, there is the 
discomfort and dirt. What sort of life does the soul live in 
such places? Children have no room to prepare their school 
lessons; nor can anything be done for mutual entertainment, 
advancement, and edification. When a pastor steps into such 
a house, the feeling immediately comes over him that a change 
must be made. Rev. Mr. Horsley says: ‘To preach in such 
homes chastity and the fear of God, without doing anything to 
change things, is not only a fruitless attempt, but religious 
insanity.” 

Thus is shown the close connection of the pastor’s work with 
that of the economist. How shall an improvement in the homes 
of the workingmen be brought about? The giving of money to 
enable the individual to rent a better house would be only 
childish work. There is a twofold possibility: it may be done 
through societies or through laws. Christian societies instituted 
for that purpose existed in Germany in the forties of the century 
just closed. At that time V. A. Huber founded the mutual 
building association, which developed a humane activity, though 
at first it found but little appreciation. In the last decade the 
Inner Mission has taken up this work. The most zealous worker 
for the improvement of workingmen’s homes has been Pastor v. 
Bodelschwingh who founded the society called the ‘‘ Working- 
men’s Home Society.” However, public sentiment in Germany 
inclines to the view that the state should be called on to give 
assistance here. And though in this way political activity for 
the improvement of dwellings is developed, yet the home ques- 
tion can never be separated from pastoral work, and therefore 
the pastor, because of his calling, cannot rid himself of the duty 
of participating in these efforts. 

We have rejected the view that the duty of the church toward 
the labor movement is its suppression, and likewise we have 
rejected the opposite view that its duty, according to the gospel, 
is to promote the efforts of the workingmen toward communism. 
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Nevertheless, the pastoral duty of the church includes an 
inquiry into the social conditions with which the labor move- 
ment is concerned, in order to determine how far they are 
detrimental or favorable to the development of the religious and 
moral life. And the representatives of the gospel through 
which the souls of men are to be saved cannot be excused from 
exerting an influence upon this development. The influence 
actually exerted by Christianity upon labor conditions and upon 
society in general throughout the centuries is to be explained 
from this point of view. Once more we take slavery as an 
example. The greater the number of slave-owners that were 
converted in the early periods of the Christian church, the bet- 
ter treatment the slaves received. It was one thing to be the 
slave of a heathen master, and another to be one in a Christian 
home. The apostle characterizes the former class in 1 Tim. 6:1 
as ‘servants under the yoke.” The more the Christian status 
and treatment of slaves prevailed, an influence was necessarily 
exerted upon slavery in general. And so we actually find a 
milder legislation in regard to the treatment of slaves in the 
second Christian century. 

Similarly, if at the present time the church in the interest of 
pastoral work demands a better treatment of minors, an improve- 
ment in workingmen’s homes, etc., this demand will exert a 
slow but certain influence upon public opinion, and through it 
there will also come changes in the social conditions, coinciding 
frequently with the aims of the labor movement. Christianity 
everywhere has secured benefits for all civilized life, even with- 
out directly aiming at these. But in order to appreciate duly 
this influence, there is needed a deeper inquiry into the laws 
of the development of social conditions, such as I have tried to 
give in my work, Die Mitarbeit der Kirche an der Losung der 
socialen Frage, auf Grund einer kurzgefassten Volkswirtschaftslehre 
und eines Systems der christlichen Socialethik (second edition, 
1897). 

At every point of contact, however, between the work of the 
church and social movements these two things are equally to be 
maintained: (1) The only duty of the church is to work for the 
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cure of souls. It has to prepare the way for the kingdom of 
God in this world of sin and imperfection, leaving it to the Lord 
himself to establish it when he comes in glory. (2) The soul is 
no abstract being, but it is influenced in many ways through the 
body with its desires, impulses, and environment. To strive to 
make these latter as helpful as possible must therefore not 
seldom be the imperative duty of the pastor. Here we find the 
point of contact between the work of the church and the labor 
movement. 
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THE ANTIQUITY OF CIVILIZED MAN. 


By A. H. SAYCE, 
Oxford, England. 

RECENT archeological discoveries in the East have empha- 
sized two facts: the antiquity of oriental culture and the inti- 
mate relations that existed from an early date between the 
nations of western Asia and the eastern basin of the Mediter- 
ranean. Civilized man had his earliest home in Babylonia and 
Egypt and the countries adjoining them, and as far back as our 
researches have yet carried us we find him enjoying the arts 
and sciences of cultivated life. The obsidian vases found in the 
tombs of Menes and his immediate successors indicate inter- 
course between the Egypt of the First Dynasty and the Aigean 
sea; the seal-cylinders and use of clay as a writing material, 
which the prehistoric graves of Upper Egypt have revealed to 
us, imply a migration of the elements of culture from the 
Euphrates to the Nile ; even the sacred trees of primeval Egypt 
have been shown by Dr. Schweinfurth to have come from the 
coasts of southern Arabia. At a somewhat later date the Sume- 
rian princes of Chaldza imported limestone from the Lebanon 
and diorite from the peninsula of Sinai. The culture of the 
ancient oriental world goes back to a remote past, and it was 
linked together by the closest ties. 

Of this culture the art of writing formed an integral part. 
And the writing did not consist only of pictographs employed to 
record a few public events or the festivals of a priestly calendar; 
it was the instrument of an advanced culture, and as such was 
used with a literary aim. Already on the potsherds of the First 
Egyptian Dynasty we find a cursive script, and the cuneiform 
characters of Babylonia are but the letters of a running-hand. 
The pictures out of which they have developed are often 
unrecognizable even on the oldest monuments that have been 
brought to light; unlike the more conservative Egyptians, the 
Babylonians did not preserve their pictorial hieroglyphics by 
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the side of the cursive characters of a later age. The ancient 
culture of the East was literary as far back as we can trace its 
history. 





This is a fact which for many years I preached in vain to 
an unbelieving world. Then came the discovery of the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets, which proved that, to a certain extent at any 
rate, my contention was right. They showed that in the Mosaic 
age education was widely extended throughout the civilized 
East. Not only in Egypt and Babylonia, but in Canaan and Asia 
Minor as well, men and even women were reading and writing 
and carrying on with one another an active correspondence. 
And in the larger half of this literary area the correspondence 
was conducted in a foreign language and script. The Babylo- 
nian language and the complicated Babylonian syllabary were 
used, not only on the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
but also in Palestine and Egypt, in Syria and Cappadocia. By 
the side of the archive-chambers and libraries there must have 
been schools and teachers. The literary works of Babylonia 
were carried even as far as Egypt, where they became the 
text-books of the young scribes. We need not wonder, there- 
fore, if the old legends and traditions of Babylonia made their 
way to Canaan along with the other elements of Babylonian 
culture, and there received a local coloring. The principles of 
the Babylonian cosmology reappear in that of Phoenicia, and the 
chief deities of the Babylonian pantheon gave their names to 
the cities and high-places of Canaan. 

But the evidence of the Tel el-Amarna tablets did not stop 
here. They further proved that the influence of the literary 
culture of Babylonia upon western Asia must have been of long 
duration. The Babylonian syllabary had been, as it were, domes- 
ticated in various parts of the oriental world. It had assumed 
one shape among the Amorites, another among the peoples of 
Asia Minor. It had branched off into different forms like the 
so-called Phoenician alphabet in later days. The use of it in 
other lands than Babylonia itself could have been no new thing 
in the Mosaic age. 

The discovery of the Tel el-Amarna tablets has been followed 
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by other discoveries which confirm and extend the inferences 
derived from them. The excavations of the French, and above 
all of the Americans, in Babylonia have poured a flood of light 
on the literary and political history of that country. We have 
learned that already in the time of Abraham Canaan was a 
Babylonian province, and on a monument dedicated to the 
Canaanitish goddess Ashratum or Ashérah, and now in the Brit- 
ish Museum, Khammu-rabi or Ammurapi, the Amraphel of 
Genesis, is entitled simply “the king of the Amorite land,” the 
name under which Syria and Palestine were known. Indeed, the 
monument seems to have been erected by a native of Canaan, 
Ibi-Ashratum the son of Shebuel by name, and the fact that it 
is written in the Sumerian language of primeval Chaldza shows 
that the Canaanitish foreigner studied, not only Semitic Baby- 
lonian, but non-Semitic Sumerian as well. It was found in the 
ruins of the temple of the sun-god at Sippara, and may there- 
fore have been set up by one of those “‘Amoritish” merchants 
who, as we know from the contract tablets, had a district 
assigned to them in the neighborhood of the city. 

Intercourse between Babylonia and Palestine, however, was 
already old in the age of Amraphel. Centuries earlier Sargon 
of Akkad and his son Naram-Sin had carried their arms to the 
shores of the Mediterranean, and included Syria and Canaan in 
a Babylonian empire. And the literary culture of Babylonia 
was already far advanced. There were libraries and readers, 
written laws and the records of trials, contracts and deeds, and 
other documents which testify to the existence of a large and 
well-educated trading community. There was even an organized 
postal service, and a cadastral survey, published by M. Thureau- 
Dangin (Revue sémitique, April, 1897), mentions a “governor” 
of the Amorites who bears the Canaanitish name of Uru-Malik 
or Urimelech. The conquest of western Asia by Sargon neces- 
sarily brought in its train the literary culture of the Babylonians. 
A knowledge of the Babylonian script and literature was carried 
from the Euphrates to the borders of Egypt. 

And in Egypt itself recent excavations have made it clear 
that literary culture, and therewith authentic contemporaneous 
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history, are far older than had been supposed. The tombs of 
Menes and his successors of the First Dynasty have been dis- 
covered, and the art and culture disclosed by them prove to have 
been as highly advanced as they were in the age of the Fourth 
Dynasty. And yet it is but a few years since the kings whose 
splendid tombs have thus been revealed, with their wealth of 
artistically wrought jewelry and exquisitely carved ivories, were 
pronounced to be “fabulous” and ‘‘semi-mythical’’! So far 
from being mythical, however, they mark the bloom of a period 
of advanced artistic and literary culture; the hieroglyphic sys- 
tem of writing had long since been perfected and stereotyped, 
and a running-hand had been formed out of it. It even seems 
probable that by the side of this native Egyptian script another, 
less pictorial, script was known which, though not so well 
adapted to artistic purposes, was easier to write and under- 
stand. 

While the natural writing material of Babylonia was clay, 
that of Egypt was the fibrous pith of the papyrus. Babylonia 
was an alluvial plain, where stone was practically unknown, and 
where accordingly every pebble was precious. Here, therefore, 
the art of the gem-cutter first developed; the pebbles were 
cut into cylindrical form, and, after being engraved with figures 
and inscriptions, were used as seals. They were attached to the 
wrist by a string which passed through a hole that had been 
driven through them from end to end, and after being rolled over 
wet clay left upon it the impression of the name and design 
which had been carved upon them. Such an invention was 
obvious and natural in Babylonia, but nowhere else in the ancient 
oriental world. 

Least of all was it natural in Upper Egypt. Egypt was a 
land of stone, and only in a few places did clay exist which was 
fit to receive and retain the impression of a seal. Elsewhere 
the soil was loamy and friable, mixed with the sand which the 
Nile brings down from the deserts of Nubia. The seal-cylinder 
with its concomitant, the use of clay for the purposes of writing, 
could never have been invented in Egypt; it must have come 
from without to the valley of the Nile. 
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It is, therefore, a significant fact that the seal-cylinder and 
the inscribed clay belong to the earliest period of Egyptian 
history. With the rise of the historic dynasties their employ- 
ment begins to cease. In the so-called “prehistoric” graves 
multitudes of stone and wooden cylinders have been found; at 
Negadiya, opposite Girja, Dr. Reisner has discovered one of gold 
with the Ka-name of Menes upon it, and the tombs of the kings 
of the first three dynasties are full of clay sealings over which 
the cylinder has been rolled. As time goes on, however, the 
cylinder becomes larger and more sumptuous, but less common; 
the clay sealings which testify to the use of it grow more and 
more rare, and finally come to an end altogether. Under the 
Eleventh and Twelfth Dynasties the ivory rod on which the 
cylinder had turned takes its place, and the scarab is used as a 
seal. If the seal-cylinder still lingers under a changed form, it 
is only as an antiquarian survival; it had never been native to 
the country, and consequently, in spite of Egyptian conservatism, 
was doomed eventually to disappear. It was an exotic like the 
sacred trees which, Dr. Schweinfurth tells us, were emigrants 
from southern Arabia, and accordingly died out when religious 
veneration ceased to protect and preserve them. 

The seal-cylinder thus bears testimony to contact or inter- 
course between Egypt and Babylonia in those early days when 
as yet Menes had not united the kingdoms of the north and 
south. The culture of the dynastic Egyptians must have been 
influenced by that of “the land of Shinar.” Some scholars 
would go still farther and maintain that it was derived from the 
culture of Babylonia. Personally I believe that they are right; 
customs like the use of brick for building purposes on the stony 
soil of Upper Egypt, as well as the traditions of the Egyptians 
themselves, which described the gradual conquest of the country 
by Horus and his followers the “smiths,” incline me to such a 
view. But whether or not we are to see in the dynastic Egyp- 
tians, with their weapons of copper and bronze, emigrants from 
Babylonia, it is clear that some of the chief elements in their 
culture were of Babylonian origin. The application of the engi- 
neer’s art to irrigation more especially was first developed in the 
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Babylonian plain; its application to the Nile and its branches 
was of later date. 

But pre-Menic Egypt had intercourse not with Babylonia 
merely; the broken vases of obsidian found in the tombs of 
Menes and his successors show that there was intercourse also with 
the people of the Aigean. The island of Melos was the nearest 
source from which the obsidian could have been obtained, and 
at how early a date its mines of obsidian were worked has been 
made evident by the recent excavations of the British School of 
Athens in the island itself, not to speak of those of Dr. Schlie- 
mann at Hissarlik. Already in the pyramid texts of the Fifth 
and Sixth Dynasties we hear of the Mediterranean, or ‘circle of 
the great green,”’ whose inhabitants were known as the Ha-nibu, 
a name in which the Egyptians themselves saw two of their own 
words, ‘‘north” and “lords,” while later generations identified 
it with “Ionian.’’ Long before the Mykenzan period the 
Ha-nibu of Melos had been carrying their knives of obsidian to 
the other islands of the A®gean and receiving in return the 
marble that was found in them. When the first settlement was 
founded at Phylakopi in Melos, the volcanic glass was already 
manufactured into implements of daily use. 

The first settlement was followed by a second in which the 
primitive art of the first attained a higher level. The rude 
incised black pottery made way for vases with geometric patterns, 
some of which are for the first time marked with the characters 
of a linear script. With the process of time these characters 
become more numerous and more frequently repeated ; occasion- 
ally two or three are combined together, and seem therefore to 
have possessed syllabic values. 

It was in the age of the third settlement at Phylakopi that 
the traces of this primitive writing are most frequent. The 
third settlement, indeed, introduces us to a period of consider- 
able culture in the history of the A®gean. The city was sur- 
rounded with massive walls; the houses were incrusted with 
painted stucco, and the pottery was ornamented with beautifully 
painted designs which exhibit spirited drawing and realistic art. 
Vases make their appearance belonging to the so-called Kamarais 
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class, whose earliest home appears to have been in Krete, and 
we find ourselves in the presence of a civilization which belongs 
to the same age as that of the neolithic city on whose site stood 
the palace of Minos discovered by Dr. A. J. Evans at Knossos. 
The third settlement at Phylakopi is thickly covered with the 
débris of the Mykenzan epoch; the palace of Minos at Knossos 
similarly transports us to the full bloom of Mykenzan culture. 
Like the neolithic remains of Knossos, the third settlement of 
Phylakopi bears witness to an Aégean civilization which immedi- 
ately preceded that of Mykene. 

The same testimony is borne by the mounds of Hissarlik 
where the excavations of Schliemann have been supplemented 
and corrected by those of Dérpfeld. Here, too, the “‘ Mykenzan”’ 
stratum, in which Schliemann thought he saw the evidences of a 
Lydian occupation, lies above the ruins of three villages which 
succeeded, one after the other, to the great walled prehistoric 
city —the second city of Schliemann’s list—which must have 
been overthrown centuries before the foundation of Mykenzan 
Troy Its pottery is of the age of the pottery of the first settle- 
ment at Phylakopi, none with geometric patterns having been 
found on the site, but the civilization to which it testifies is that 
of the third Melian settlement rather than that of the first. 
Huge spearheads formed of the obsidian of Melos have been dis- 
interred from its ruins, as well as inscribed objects—a whorl 
and a seal on which are engraved the characters of a syllabary 
closely resembling that of Cyprus. So close, indeed, is the 
resemblance that it is possible to identify most of them and to 
read on the seal the name or the word E-si-re. 

A discovery made last spring by Dr. Evans enables us to 
assign an approximate date to the neolithic settlement at Knossos. 
Among the foundations of the palace of Minos he found the 
alabaster lid of an Egyptian vase, bearing the cartouches of the 
Hyksos Pharaoh Khiyan, the Iannas of Manetho. We may con- 
clude, therefore, that the palace, with its sumptuous architec- 
ture and brilliant frescoes, was erected not long subsequently to 
the eighteenth century B. C., and that in Krete, at any rate, the 
bloom of Mykenzan art and culture extended from about 1700 
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B. C. to 1200 B.C. How high this culture had reached may be 
judged from the carved gems, some of which are as finely cut 
and show as advanced an artistic conception as the best intaglios 
of the classical Greek age. 

But more precious objects even than intaglios have been 
found within the precincts of the palace of Minos. These are 
the inscribed tablets of which many hundreds have been dis- 
interred. They fall into two divisions. In one part of the 
palace, and in one part only, tablets of yellow clay and curious 
shapes have been discovered, the inscriptions on which consist 
of pictographs, the existence of which was first made known by 
Dr. Evans some few years ago. He has traced them to the 
eastern end of the island, where they seem to have constituted 
the script of the original inhabitants of the country, the Eteo- 
Kretans of the Greek writers, and the collection of tablets on 
which they were inscribed must have come to Knossos from 
tributary princes. Some of the tablets are shaped like crescents, 
others have the form of balls, and the words occurring in them 
are divided from one another by a cross. 

Quite different are the tablets, collections of which have 
been met with in various parts of the palace. They are made 
of black clay and are of the usual Babylonian shape. The 
words and single lines are divided from each other by lines, 
and the characters are linear and not pictographic. A few of 
the characters are ideographic, and so give a clue to the meaning 
of the inscriptions in which they are found, but the greater num- 
ber are phonetic and constitute a syllabary which, like that of 
Cyprus, consists of about seventy signs. Several of the signs 
are identical in form with signs that occur in the Cypriote sylla- 
bary; other signs meet us again on the pottery of Phylakopi 
Thescript is evidently that of the ‘‘ Mykenzan” lords of Knossos, 
and must henceforth be regarded as characteristic of Mykenzan 
culture. 

The discovery is peculiarly gratifying to myself. For more 
than twenty years I had maintained that Mykenzan culture 
implied a system of phonetic writing, and that, if no traces of 
it had been discovered, this was due to accident or careless 
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excavating. I had further maintained that it was a system of 
which the Cypriote syllabary and the non-Greek letters in the 
alphabets of Asia Minor were survivors, and that inscriptions in 
the characters of the syllabary had actually been found at Troy. 
It is needless to say that ‘‘criticism,” so called, laughed at my 
credulity ; but the laugh is now on the other side. 

In the bloom of the Mykenzan age, that is to say, in the 
Mosaic age of Hebrew history, the art of writing was thus known 
and practiced, not only in western Asia and Egypt, but through- 
out the eastern basin of the Mediterranean as well. And the 
script that was used by the peoples of Krete and Cyprus, of 
Asia Minor and Greece, was not the cumbrous hieroglyphic sys- 
tem of Egypt or the cuneiform syllabary of Babylonia; it was, 
on the contrary, a phonetic system of comparative simplicity, the 
pictorial beginnings of which had been so long left behind that 
the characters had become linear and conventional. It was, in 
fact, the precursor of the so-called Phcenician alphabet, and Dr. 
Evans has even been tempted to derive the latter from it. In 
this I do not follow him; but it is certain that just as the use of 
the clay tablet indicates Babylonian influence, so the adoption of 
the Phcenician alphabet may have been influenced by a previous 
acquaintance with the Kretan syllabary. 

Between Krete and the neighboring coast of Palestine there 
must have been close and frequent intercourse. Greek tradition 
remembered the ‘‘command of the sea” once enjoyed by Minos 
of Knossos, and, according to Stephanus of Byzantium, Gaza 
bore the names of Minéa and I6né, while the sea that lay between 
it and Krete was known as the “Ionian.’”’ At Jerusalem itself 
a stone weight with an inscription in Cypriote characters was 
found by Sir Charles Warren under the pavement of Robinson’s 
Arch,’ the age of which, however, is uncertain, and the Myke- 
nzan pottery discovered at Lachish and Tell es-Safi points 
unmistakably to a connection with Krete. It is not until the 
Dorian invasion had destroyed the Mykenzan culture and 
Phoenicia had succeeded to the maritime empire of Minos that 


*I have given a copy and reading of the inscription in the Quarterly Statement 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, January, 1893, p. 31. 
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the pottery of southern Palestine ceases to connect itself with 
that of Greece and resembles instead the pottery of the iron- 
age of Cyprus.” Krete, in fact, was probably the home of 
the Philistines of the Old Testament, and their settlement in 
Canaan may have been the result of the Dorian invasion. The 
Philistines were called also Cherethites, which the Septuagint 
version of Ezekiel (25:16) and Zephaniah (2:5) transliterates 
as ‘‘Kretans.” Some years ago I discovered the names of Kap- 
tar or Caphtor and Kasluhet or Casluhim among the geographical 
cartouches in the Egyptian temple of Kom Ombos, and it was 
from Caphtor and Casluhim that the Philistines are said by the 
Old Testament writers to have come. That Caphtor should be 
Krete is by no means a modern idea, and it is even possible that 
the name is merely a derivative from that of the Kaft of the 
Egyptian monuments who brought as tribute to the Pharaoh 
ingots and vases of the same patterns as those which have been 
revealed to us by the excavations in the palace of Minos. 
However this may be, we now know that the use of writing 
for literary purposes was by no means confined to the great 
kingdoms of the Euphrates and the Nile. Long before the 
Mosaic age a linear script was in use in the eastern basin of 
the Mediterranean, which was derived from pictographs of 
“ /Egean”’ or Asianic origin. The ancestors of the Philistines 
were acquainted with it, and the Amorite pottery found in the 
mounds of Palestine is inscribed with allied characters. It is no 
longer necessary, therefore, to suppose that all the early litera- 
ture of Canaan was written in the cuneiform syllabary of Baby- 
lonia; there was a simpler syllabary nearer home in which the 
languages of the Canaanitish tribes could have been expressed as 
easily and as readily as in the letters of the “ Pheenician” alpha- 
bet. The Israelites, whether in Egypt or in Palestine, were sur- 
rounded by literary systems of writing to an even greater extent 
than we have previously imagined, and the difficulties involved 
in the theory that Moses and his contemporaries employed either 
the cuneiform of Babylonia or the hieratic of Egypt disappear 


2See F. B. WELCH in the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
October, 1900, pp. 342-50. 
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as soon as we allow that they may have made use of a syllabary 
which resembled the later Phcenician alphabet. It must be 
remembered that characters belonging to this syllabary have 
been met with, not only on the pottery of pre-Mosaic Canaan, 
but also on that of Egypt centuries before the Mosaic era; they 
were known to the potters of the Fayyim and Upper Egypt, and 
with far more reason were therefore likely to have been known 
to the shékhs and overseers of the Israelitish tribes. 
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BLOOD-REVENGE IN ARABIA AND ISRAEL. 


By WALTER M. PATTON, 
New Haven, Conn. 

BLOOD-REVENGE IN ARABIA.—Among the Arabs there has always 
been a sense of grave responsibility in connection with the shedding 
of even animal blood. Allah’s permission for the killing of an animal 
is always sought, and the slayer exclaims, as he strikes the knife into 
the victim, dismi//ah, ‘in Allah’s name.’”’* When a beast is to be 
killed for food, the whole clan is regarded as joining in the act of the 
slayer, and after the feast is prepared, they are invited to it or come 
without invitation.* This sense of responsibility in connection with 
the shedding of blood rests upon the fundamental Semitic notion that 
the blood holds the life, and that the life is sacred to the god of the 
tribe or community. The same conception lies at the basis of the 
immemorial custom of blood-revenge. It is felt that the blood of a 
man is sacred and cannot be spilled without divine sanctions. Another 
fundamental Semitic conception, moreover, is that of a bond consti- 
tuted by sharing in a common blood. This common blood takes in 
all the members of the same kin; and, by the proprietary rights of 
the tribal god in their blood and his participation in it brought about 
by sacrifices and sacrificial meals in which he is regarded as entering 
into blood-bond with his worshipers, it includes, as well, the tribal 
god.3 

The obligation of blood-revenge arises in cases of man-slaying 
where the common blood of a kin has been violated by a member of 
another kin and the sacred rights of the tribal god thereby invaded.‘ 
Where a kinsman kills another kinsman, there is no blood-revenge 
resting as an obligation upon the tribe or any member of it. In this 
case sacrilege has been committed which can be expiated only by the 

1 W. ROBERTSON SMITH, The Religion of the Semites, 2d ed., p.417. Cf. HUGHES, 
Notes on Muhammadanism, 3d ed., pp. 143, 176. 

2 SMITH, of. cit., p. 284. Cf. DouGHTY, 7ravels in Arabia Deserta, Vol. 1, p. 46. 

3 SMITH, of. cit., pp. 40 f. 

4Post, Entwicklungsgesch. d. Familienrechts, p. 113; W. ROBERTSON SMITH, 


Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, p. 22; BURCKHARDT, Beduinen u. Wahaby 
(German ed.), p. 251. 
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formal exclusion of the manslayer from the kin or by a judicial exe- 
cution (in which, originally, no blood was shed).5 In either of these 
events the whole kin acts as a unity, and the action is public and judi- 
cial — not private, as is always, in some sense, the case where blood- 
revenge is in question. 

There can be no doubt that the custom of blood-revenge is reli- 
gious. The rights of the tribal god have been violated, and he joins 
the dead man’s kin in seeking vengeance. His displeasure will cause 
him to break off communion with them, should they not avenge the 
shed blood. Moreover, the spirit of the dead must be propitiated. 

When one of another kin has been killed, there is no feeling among 
the Arabs that the slayer has committed any sin. They know that 
the other tribe will avenge the blood, but with them sacred blood is 
the blood of kinsmen only, and obligations of a religious nature are 
to the kin god only.® The slayer’s people owe nothing to the tribal 
god of the slain man’s people. 

We have in many cases, as might be expected, the religious ele- 
ment in blood-revenge rather buried out of sight by more natural 
motives. Not to speak of motives of private passion and tribal hos- 
tility, in blood-revenge more than in many other features of Arab life 
we find expressed the aristocratic feeling of family honor common to 
tribal peoples generally, but in Arabia prevailing to a degree rarely 
met with elsewhere.’ It is the honor of the kin, as well as sacred usage, 
which forbids that a kinsman’s blood remain unavenged, and which 
equally forbids that the kindred of the slain should take the initiative 
for a settlement of the feud by payment of the bloodwit. It is a say- 
ing current among the Beduin: “I will have my revenge, if I should be 
cast into hell for it.”* In many cases other obligations are entirely 
disregarded that this of avenging blood and vindicating the closely 
related honor of family or tribe may be discharged.2 Long wars 
result really from the desire to avenge the tribal honor, though nomi- 
nally, and it may be in the beginning, to avenge the blood of a tribes- 
man. Mohammed Ali tried to do away with blood-revenge in Egypt 
in the beginning of the last—the nineteenth—century, by making it a 
criminal offense, but the Fellaheen kept up the practice in spite of his 


5 Kinship and Marriage, pp. 22, 38; The Religion of the Semites, pp. 272 f.; 
ProckscnH, Ueber die Blutrache bei den vorislamischen Arabern u. Mohammeds Stel- 
lung 2u thr, p. 3. 

6 The Religion of the Semites, pp. 272 f. 1 Cf. Beduinen u. Wahaby, p. 253. 

8 Tbid. 9 Religion of the Semites, p. 272; Beduinen u. Wahaby, p. 252. 
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penalties. About the same time, Safid, the Wahaby leader in Arabia, 
sought to induce the tribes to accept the principle of bloodwit in all 
cases where blood-revenge might be deemed a duty. He did not suc- 
ceed; but, on the contrary, secured to himself on all sides reproach 
for his pains.” 

In examining blood-revenge more closely, we look first at the atti- 
tude of the slain man’s kindred and tribe toward it. This one of the 
two interested parties considers that a great wrong has been done by 
the violator of its kindred blood. The other party does not, however, 
consider its accused member to have done anything wrong, though his 
act may have been imprudent because of its likely consequences to 
himself and his people.” 


Responsibility for blood-revenge rested primarily upon the rah? 


(Las,). This, according to Burckhardt,* included all the descendants 
of a great-great-grandfather ; that is, five generations. It extended 


downward to the Aumsa (King), the fifth generation from a given 
ancestor. Women were within the raf, but were not regarded when 
reference was made to those who were its members. Among the males, 
or, in other words, the members of the ~aA#¢ group, the brother and the 
eldest son were nearly equal in their responsibility for blood-revenge."* 
From my own observation, I would say that the greater responsibility 
rested upon the brother rather than upon the son. These two were the 
first heirs of a man, as well. In fact, there seems to be some kind of 
relationship between these two things, inheritance and blood-revenge. 
This is suggested by the sharing of brother and son, not only in 
inheritance, as we have just said, but in the bloodwit, where that was 
accepted instead of revenge. 

A father was seldom called upon to undertake the execution of 
vengeance. A person killed was generally one capable of bearing 
arms and engaging in war, and in the case of such a one his father 
may be assumed to be of such an age as would direct that the duty of 
revenge should be left to those more able to perform it.5 The respon- 
sible position of a father in relation to his family it is hardly likely 


© Beduinen u. Wahaby, p. 252. %2 PROCKSCH, p. II. 
™ Jbid., p. 253- 13 Beduinen u. Wahaby, p. 121. 


™ PROCKSCH, p. 26. One of these two, according to Mohammedan law, is the 


one to recite the service over a dead kinsman at his burial. See HuGHEs, Vo¢es, 
p. 188. 


5 But cf. PROCKSCH, pp. 27 f. 
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was considered an obstacle to his assuming the obligation in question, 
for the brother of the slain, who was unquestionably under obligation, 
would in many cases have the same responsibility of family headship 
resting upon him. When no one nearer than he was available, how- 
ever, it might occur, and did actually occur, that the father had to 
intervene. Procksch says * that even the head of the group might be 
called upon to act. If, for inability or other cause, a brother or eldest 
son did not assume the execution of revenge, the duty passed downward 
to each of the other sons in turn, until the youngest was reached, and 
then was transferred to the sons of a brother. There are some cases 
where women have taken upon them the avenging of a brother, father, 
or son.” In these instances we may suppose that, generally, the venge- 
ance was fulfilled by tribesmen who acted for the women who had 
undertaken it. 

The avenger of blood is termed the wa/i of the slain, or of the 
surviving kin. The same term is applied, likewise, to marriage and 
inheritance. The wa/i of the bride is her father, if he be alive. If he 
be not alive, her brother acts, or, failing brothers, then a cousin. In 
inheritance, the wa/i is the immediate heir. The verb wa/é in the II. 
form is used sometimes with the force “to constitute one an avenger 
of blood.” It is a noteworthy fact that the brother should have, as 
we have pointed out, a very important part in blood-revenge. Asa 
partial explanation it may be said that fraternal affection is one of 
the outstanding traits of Beduin character. In the elegiac poetry of 
the Arabs the grief which finds expression is most frequently over lost 
loves and lost brothers.” In connection with what has been said of 
the obligation to avenge blood resting immediately upon the descend- 
ants of a given ancestor to the fifth generation, Procksch cites the 
interesting fact noted by anthropologists that five generations taken 
together is a natural solidarity, as recollection does not extend back- 
ward beyond the fifth generation, that is to say, the fourth generation 
of ancestors.” 


5~ 
A term equivalent in extension to rah¢ is ’a/ (JN). In each tribe 
there were a number of these ’a@/s or rah¢s. For example, according 
to one of the old poems there were in the tribe of Murra ten rahgs, 
each one bearing the name of its head. The mere fact of a man’s 
bearing the clan name, whether he were related to its members in our 


6 IDEM, p. 28. #8 IDEM, p. 25, note 4. 


17 IDEM, p. 48, note 2. 9 IDEM, p. 26. » IDEM, p. 24 and note 2. 
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sense or not, made him one of the kindred and imposed upon him 
the obligation to avenge the blood of any member of the group.” 
We have now to speak of the relation of the larger groups, called 


by the common term /ayy (<>) “tribe,” to blood-revenge. When 
the rah¢ could not obtain vengeance, the matter became an affair of 
the tribe. It might become such very early in the progress of the 
feud. In the case of a weak rah¢ this was more likely to occur than in 
that of a strong one. The action of the tribe might consist in effort 
to obtain blood-revenge by friendly negotiations, craft, or secret 
attack upon the offender’s people. If these methods seemed to 
promise little or actually failed to gain the end sought, war would be 
waged by the one tribe against the other. Very rarely the avenging 
tribe proposed bloodwit. To do this a tribe must have lost its tribal 
pride, and must be prepared to endure the contempt of all true 
Arabs. It is against all sense of honor among the Beduin that the 
avenging side should take the initiative in a money settlement. Nev- 
ertheless, as we have seen, Safid the Wahaby leader made the proposal 
that all cases of blood-feud should be adjusted in this way. 

Tribal action in revenge is that of the Aayy in the narrower sense 
of a group made up of rahés, not in the larger sense of a group made 
up of units which themselves bear the name ayy. A hayy in the 
sense of a federation of tribes claiming descent from a common 
ancestor may sometimes act in blood-feuds as a unity, but more fre- 
quently we find that the tribes making up the unity have blood-feuds 
among themselves, and have therefore little disposition to act in accord 
with one another. The Beduin speaks of the ’ah/, or people of his 
tribe ; the dyar, or camps of his tribe; and the ma‘shar, or kindred of 
his tribe. All these terms relate to the group which usually acts 
together in war and revenge; that is, the Aayy in the more limited 
sense. The ’ah/ and dér (plural, diydér) are familiar in their Hebrew 
cognates ’dhé/ and dor. In Arabic ’ah/ applies to a group of people; 
probably, in primitive times, the group that occupied a single tent, for 
the Hebrew uses the word ’dhé/ of the tent itself. Ddr in Arabic 
applies to a camp of huts or tents grouped together in a circle, or 
semi-circle, it may be. It also is very largely used of a single dwell- 
ing. In Assyrian there is a meaning akin to this for the cognate 
word déru,a wall. In Hebrew dor is used in the Old Testament but 
once with reference to a dwelling, but very commonly with the mean- 
ing “generation.” In Genesis the tradition makes the dr equal to 

Religion of the Semites, pp. 272 f. 
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one hundred years. As in the case of ’dAé/, so in this case the Hebrew 
seems to have modified the older sense of the word. The word in its 
older usage probably referred to a family dwelling, and the Hebrew 
has come to use it of the family and then of a period of time deter- 
mined by family relations.” It is probable, however, that the oldest 
member of the group occupying a dér in Arabia would approximate 
the age of one hundred years, which is the period of the dér in the 
patriarchal tradition of the Old Testament. 

When the tribe took part in blood-feud, the common result was a 
war which ever increased the feud between the parties, because every 
man killed began a new quest for revenge. Blood-revenge is so com- 
monly a cause of war that in old times the terms applied to blood- 
vengeance were applied likewise to war—/fha’r, thu’ra.*% When it 
comes to war, the motive of private revenge soon intensifies the fierce- 
ness of the conflict; and the passionate avengers, unable to reckon 
with the actual slayers of their kin or to deal according to the ancient 
usages of revenge, slay as they can.* An indiscriminate slaughter of 
this kind is called a blood-bath in modern Arabia, and, according to 
Burckhardt, occurs where there are circumstances of special irritation.® 
The rule of blood-revenge is that an equivalent of the blood shed is 
to be obtained, but in the blood-bath the aim is merely to satisfy the 
passion of the avengers by the spilling of what they may deem suffi- 
cient blood to cover the claim and punish their enemies. 

The terms used to designate the right to revenge are: gisds,” hagg, 
and ‘ad/ (Jae , is, elas); those designating more properly the 

- or So SE- 
act itself are: tha’r, witr, dhahi a3. lok i). 

It ought to be said, before leaving this part of our subject, that in 
the earliest society in Arabia the kindred group must have been a 
much larger one than later. There is convincing evidence to show 
that kinship in primitive times was reckoned through the mother, and 
not through the father as in the later times of which we have historical 
records. Blood-revenge in the period of the matriarchate would be 
different from that of the patriarchal period chiefly in the order of 


2® PROCKSCH, pp. 20 f. 24 IDEM, p. 4. 


23 IDEM, p. 5, note 4. *5 Beduinen u. Wahaby, p. 260. 


26 HUGHES, Votes, p. 142, explains gisés in Mohammedan law as that punishment 
which can be remitted by the person offended against, upon the payment ot a fine or 
compensation. 
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responsibility for its execution, and in the number of persons respon- 
sible in a given case. All the relations of the mother and wife would, 
in the matriarchal society, be responsible, while, later, responsibility 
would lie upon the relatives of the father and husband. The wife’s 
brother and his sons would also occupy the important place which 
was filled in later times by the husband’s brother and his sons. As we 
have no records of any but the patriarchal society of Arabia, we can 
give no particular account of the institution of blood-revenge under 
the primitive form of society, nor can we trace the development from 
the one stage to the other.” 

We seek now to understand the relation of the slayer and his 
people to blood-revenge. 

According to Burckhardt, the manslayer’s tribe had atime of grace 
in which a settlement could be broached to the other party to the feud, 
or in which to flee to the protection of some stronger tribe. As to 
the slayer and his people, we have to keep in mind that danger from 
the avenging side threatens each and all of them. The vengeance 
may fall on any member of the tribe other than the slayer, just as 
easily as on the latter himself. The traveler who has just been men- 
tioned reports that he has seen hundreds of tents broken up in the 
flight of a tribe which was seeking protection from blood-vengeance.* 
No tribe possessed of the true tribal spirit will ever think of surrender- 
ing the actual offender that he may suffer for his deed. His people, 
as we have sought to make plain, do not regard him as one who has 
done any wrong. They simply know that he has done an act which 
exposes himself and them to great danger, and they make up their 
minds to safeguard him, even to the length of war, and perhaps their 
own annihilation as a tribe. A weak tribe will likely propose to settle 
the feud by the payment of blood-money,” but if this be not accepted, 
true Arabs will never forsake their fellow-tribesman. An instance is 
recorded of a father proposing to give up his son, who was a thor- 
oughly vicious man in any case, to the avengers, but the tribe inter- 
vened and would not allow the surrender. Where the Beduin, 
however, comes in contact with the inferior spirit of the towns, or 
has been corrupted by the manners or gold of the Turks, there 
may be a compromise of the honor of the desert, but the nomad 
tribesmen would hold in execration Arabs who would sacrifice honor 


27 PROCKSCH, p. 22. 29 DEM, p. 253. 


%® Beduinen u. Wahaby, p. 122. 3° PROCKSCH, p. II, note 3. 
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in a question of blood-revenge.* The time of grace to which we have 
referred was, among the tribes where Burckhardt’s information was 
gathered, three days and four hours.” This is likewise the period of 
hospitality extended to the stranger who comes to the tent as a guest.3 

Where the tribe of the manslayer is strong, the likelihood of secur- 
ing revenge is greatly diminished. It was the boast of Zuhair, one 
of the pre-islamic poets, that he belonged to a tribe which both could 
and would defend its members against blood-revenge.* When a chief 
was the manslayer, the likelihood of a peaceful settlement was only a 
remote one, as the chief’s act was held to be, in a strong sense, the 
action of the tribe. The avenging party is not likely to accept the 
blood-money in this case. On the other hand, if the slain be not a 
chief, it will be an argument used by the slayer’s side that, as the slain 
was but an ordinary tribesman, blood-money should be accepted.* 

Where a tribe is too weak to execute blood-revenge, it will often 
wait long for its opportunity. Lane speaks of blood-feuds among the 
Fellaheen in Egypt which are of more than one hundred years’ stand- 
ing. In the meanwhile, small feuds that come close to provoking war 
are frequent between the two parties.” 

The subject of asylum, or, more properly, protection (Dakhei/), as 
distinct from asylum, comes in here. In nearly every tribe there are 
individual outlaws from other tribes, who have at some time placed 
themselves under the new tribe’s protection; and in many strong 
tribes are found, also, bodies of other tribesmen who have sought 
refuge from blood-revenge with them.” In the case of private revenge, 
we have satisfactory evidence that, when the actual slayer was known, 
despite the theory that any life of his tribe would satisfy blood-revenge, 
he was pursued, and, as an individual, fled for refuge to another tribe. 
This was in many cases that of his mother’s or his wife’s relations.* 
His tribe, though now rid of him, would still be exposed to vengeance, 
however, and would seek to arrange a settlement as quickly as possible. 

There were different ways of securing protection. A sheikh of 
the interior of Arabia gives the following rules (quoted in Robertson 
Smith’s Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, p. 259): The man who 


¥* Beduinen u. Wahaby, p. 267. 34 PROCKSCH, p. II, note I. 
32 IDEM, p. 122. 35 PROCKSCH, p. 9 and note 4. 
33 IDEM, p. 144. 3° LANE, Modern Egyptians, p. 178. 


37 See DouGHTY, Vol. I, p. 16; KOELLE, Mohammed and Mohammedanism Crit- 
ically Considered, p. 142. 


3% Kinship and Marriage, p. 42. 
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pitches his tent so that its ropes touch the ropes of your tent is pro- 
tected by you; the man who travels with you by day and sleeps with 
you at night is protected by you; the guest who has eaten with you is 
protected by you until he has eaten with another.® Occasionally pro- 
tection is assumed by formal announcement at a shrine or sanctuary, 
and is withdrawn by announcing the withdrawal at the same place.” 
It was generally understood when hospitality was sought that a 
period of three days and four hours was the limit for the entertain- 
ment of a passing guest. He is, at the end of this period, expected 
to go to another tent of the tribe to be entertained, or to leave 
altogether.“ This does not appear to have been a rule where one 
was seeking protection rather than entertainment. Except under 
stipulated conditions to the contrary, a jar, as the one seeking refuge 
was termed, was seemingly looked upon as enjoying his protector’s 
protection as long as he needed it.” The position of a 7dr (Hebrew 
") was that of asojourner. The term was used to denote those who 


occupied a relation of permanent clientage as well, but these were 
more definitely described as mau/ds (or mawéli).® The surest way 


to obtain a man’s protection was to eat salt with him (me/ha, ibs). 
This requirement is met by partaking of the smallest portion of his 
food.” 

A jar by coming under the protection of a tribesman came like- 
wise under the protection of the whole tribe.“ In time, the tribe 
was Oftener disloyal to its members at this point. That is, it would 
not consider itself bound to protect the 7dr of one of its members. 
There was, according to the true Beduin standards, nevertheless no 
obligation more sacred than to protect the man who had sought refuge 
with you. He has become a member of your family, and, even if it 
should involve you in conflict with his own tribesmen, or with tribes 
in friendly relations with yourself, you must do for him as you would 
do for your own blood kindred. The dr himself has all the rights 
and obligations of his adopted tribe, and none of the obligations of 
his own, not even blood-revenge.” He may, however, undertake 


39 WELLHAUSEN, Reste des arabischen Heidentums, 2d ed., pp. 109, note 3; 194. 
” Kinship and Marriage, pp. 42 f. 4 Beduinen u. Wahaby, p. 144. 

4° Kinship and Marriage, pp. 42 f. 

43 A jér might be a mau/é, but it does not appear that a mau/é need be a jér. 

“4 Beduinen u. Wahaby, p. 264. 4° See KOELLE, pp. 87 f., 107 f£. 
45 PROCKSCH, p. 38; cf. KOELLE, pp. 102 f. 47 PROCKSCH, p. 38. 
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obligations for those with whom he still feels himself bound as a 
kinsman. 

Robertson Smith states# that conditions may be attached to pro- 
tection. It may be promised against only a particular enemy, or only 
for a time, or it may be against death. If the last-named, the pro- 
tector has obligated himself to pay blood-money, if required to do so, 
to the next of kin, should his 7@r be slain. 

Was the protection dependent upon the personal watchfulness of a 
protector solely? Burckhardt answers this by showing that the man 
could not be slain in the tent of his protector or in that of the avenger 
of blood, or, in short, in any tent other than hisown.” Protection might 
not be refused once contact between its two parties had been estab- 
lished, though a hint might be given that some other refuge had better 
be sought. Such an intimation is usually enough, however.” Protec- 
tion may be refused, if the householder perceive the stranger coming 
toward his dwelling.* It is, indeed, likely to be denied, if there be a 
probability of attack from a much stronger tribe, especially if the exist- 
ing relations between the two tribes be unfriendly. Sometimes, more- 
over, tribes are friendly, but not to such a degree that one could 
venture to receive the enemy of the other.* 

The dismissal of 7érs from protection is sometimes known." If 
ajar slay a tribesman of the tribe which has adopted him, or even 
another 7dr of the tribe, his act is not a subject for blood-revenge ; its 
true penalty is excommunication from the tribe. 

A more specific name by which to designate the refugee from blood- 
revenge, but which was applied also to other temporarily protected 
strangers, is @éhi/, which is derived from the expression used by the 
stranger in seeking protection, dahaltu alayka, “I have come in unto 
thee.’”’5 

There was, besides the protection of another tribe, asylum as a 
means of protecting the slayer. 

We have stated that from the grave there is believed to come a 
demand from the dead for vengeance. The spirit of an unrevenged 

4 Kinship and Marriage, pp. 42 f.; see KOELLE, p. 146, infra. 

49 Beduinen u. Wahaby, p. 123. 5* Jbid., pp. 267 f.; see KOELLE, pp. 102 f. 

5° Jbid., p. 266. 3% Beduinen u. Wahaby, pp. 271 f. 

53 Kinship and Marriage, pp. 42 f.; cf, KOELLE, p. IOI. 


54 PROCKSCH, p. 39. After being excommunicated, private vengeance was some- 
times taken. 


55 Kinship and Marriage, p. 41. 
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man who has been slain finds no peace in the grave until the Aéma or 
sada, ‘the death-bird,” which hovers at the head crying, “Give me 
to drink,” has been satisfied with the blood of the murderer or one of 
his tribe. On the other hand, it is held also that protection may 
be given by the dead to the manslayer. The slayer may place himself 
under the protection of an ancestor at the grave and be secure against 
the avenger. The man who seeks to become a jér of the ancestor 
pitches his tent over the grave and is safe as long as he remains there.* 

Asylum was also obtained in sacred areas (hima or haram), in which 
all life was protected.” To violate these would be to violate the holi- 
ness of the god to whom they were sacred. Within such sacred areas 
there were certain portions and certain things which were more surely 
protective still, as being more intimately connected with the deity. 
Such were altars, images, the immediate precincts of the sanctuary 
itself, etc.* It should be borne in mind that the belief was that all 
protection is related to the god of the tribe. This is self-evident in 
connection with holy places and holy things. But, moreover, when a 
man seeking protection of a tribe became a member of it, it was 
thought that in this instance, likewise, the tribal god had extended or 
enlarged his protection so as to take in the stranger. This fact 
insured his safety. 

We have spoken of the tent as an asylum. The avenger might be 
at the door biding his time, but he could not enter to take vengeance. 
Within the home or tent he who placed himself under the protection 
of a woman was most sure. Her protection was indicated by her 
throwing her mantle over the stranger.® 

Outside of protection and asylum there were still other things which 
restricted the operation of blood-vengeance. 

The sacred months did not allow killing, revenge, or war. In old 
times there was Rajab in the spring, and the period in the autumn 
represented by the later months Dhu-’l-Qa‘da, Dhu-’l-Hijja, and 
Muharram, the season of the great annual fairs in Arabia, which 
Wellhausen thinks was originally one great time period. Rajab was 
especially sacred. 


56 PROCKSCH, p. 42. 57 Cf. KOELLE, p. 203. 

5®Gro. F. Moore, article “ Asylum” in Encyclopedia Biblica. 

39Reste arab. Heidentums, p. 223; Religion of the Semites, pp. 148, 161 f. 
6 PROCKSCH, p. 48. 


&* IDEM, p. 42. Mohammed violated it, however; see KOELLE, pp. 143 f. 
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The gaséma, or oath of purgation,® has a special relation to blood- 
revenge. ‘There is another kind of oath which is used to enforce vows 
and expression of intention—the yamin, but it exercises no limiting 
influence on blood-revenge. The gaséma bears especially upon those 
suspected of manslaying, though it is sometimes undertaken where 
there may be evidence indicating ground for more than mere suspicion. 
A man is taxed with the killing of another. He denies the charge. 
The oath is laid uponhim. Hethen must get fifty fellow-tribesmen to 
be his helpers in the oath. They all swear that the man has shed no 
blood, and he is clear. It is not a question of knowledge with the 
helpers in the oath. The principle of protection to a kinsman is a 
supreme motive. We read, however, of individuals summoned to help 
in the oath buying off from joining in it by paying to the avenger 
of blood their share of the bloodwit.“ Even this, compromising as it 
is in our eyes, does not render the gaséma invalid for its purpose. 
Generally speaking, in modern Arabia the oath is avoided ; sometimes 
innocent men prefer even to pay blood-money to swearing an oath.® 
In this relation there still remains in effect the widely prevalent belief 
in the objective working of curses, blessings, and oaths. 

In ancient times resort was often had to the oracle. It was 
obtained by means of the lot in the hands of the priest or éhin. 
(Xéhins in pagan times held themselves very haughtily toward those 
who consulted them, but in the century before Islam the gods had 
lost caste and the £éhins were mere hirelings to be bought with money. 
We read of one man who sought the oracle, and who, not getting the 
answer he desired when he wished to know whether he should avenge 
the blood of his father or accept an alternative, threw the arrows at the 
image and cried out: ‘‘ You wretch! If your father had been killed, 
you would never have forbidden me to avenge him.” %) The oracle of 
Hobal at Mecca was the most famous of all. It was obtained by 
drawing one of seven arrows differently inscribed, Yes, No, Revenge 
Blood-Money, etc.” This lot might thus settle a categorical question 
which required only “yes” or “no,” or it might give specific direc- 
tion, such as to indicate which one of a number of individuals was to 

“Cf. Beduinen u. Wahaby, p. 125. 63 PROCKSCH, p. 49 and note 2. 

“Kinship and Marriage, p. 53, and note on p. 263. 

6 Beduinen u. Wahaby, p. 259. % Dozy, Het [slamisme, 2d ed., pp. 5 f. 


6 Sometimes the accounts speak of people bringing arrows with them when an 
oracle is sought. The arrows do not always appear to have been a fixed number or to 
have been part of the fixed appurtenances of a shrine. 
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undertake blood-vengeance or the payment of blood-money. It might 
also decide whether the one or other was to be offered or accepted.* 

Burckhardt mentions® another modification of blood-revenge which 
prevailed among the Beduin of the Sinai peninsula. If a settlement 
by payment of bloodwit were sought, the slayer’s kin were allowed 
thirty days to arrange for it. If arrangement were not reached by the 
end of that period, the murderer had to hide or flee. In the interval 
he was safe as to life and property, if he placed himself under the pro- 
tection of one of the leading men of his own tribe. 

The most important of all restrictions on blood-revenge is blood- 
wit. The acceptance of this method of settlement is, theoretically, 
just as complete a satisfaction and as honorable an adjustment as the 
execution of vengeance. Practically, however, the question of tribal 
honor largely enters in at this point. It was in old Arabia a boast 
with certain tribes that they did not accept anything but life for life.” 
Weak tribes, on the contrary, unless they can secure allies in war, were 
and are practically shut up to the acceptance of the blood-money. 
How largely honor or tribal pride enters into such matters may be seen 
from a usage that prevailed long ago and still prevails. One condi- 
tion of the acceptance of blood-money was that a full acknowledg- 
ment of the ability of the accepting party to accomplish revenge 
should be made. The slayer was delivered up to the avenger. He 
entered the avenger’s tent saying: “Here I am; kill me or accept 
ransom.” By saying this he renounced his claim to the protection of 
the tent and might have been slain. Actually, however, it was not 
often the case that one who did this was slain.” The purpose of the 
renunciation is merely to satisfy the avenger’s pride, and this purpose 
of the act is always respected by the latter. The pride of the tribe 
appears also in that a powerful tribe may demand more than it will 
pay as bloodwit. Its members are valued higher than those of its 
neighbor tribes. This kind of aristocracy is largely based on might; 
and, indeed, aristocracy among Arab tribes is determined to a great 
extent by relative strength. 

In some cases there was the reference of the question of how set- 
tlement should be effected to an arbitrator. Such a man was one who 
was known for his high rank and his impartiality. He might be of one 

% PROCKSCH, pp. 50 f.; cf KOELLE, pp. 33 f. 

© Beduinen u. Wahaby, pp. 259 f. 

7° PROCKSCH, p. 52 and note 2; Beduinen u. Wahaby, pp. 123, 253. 

™ Beduinen u. Wahaby, p.257; PROCKSCH, p. 53, note I. 
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of the two tribes involved. He decided whether the bloodwit offered 
or the revenge insisted on by the other party should prevail ;” and in 
cases of dispute as to the amount of the bloodwit he occasionally 
settled the sum. 

The amount of blood-money in ancient times was one hundred 
female camels. This was also the ransom price of a prisoner and the 
amount of money given for a bride. Burckhardt” and Doughty both 
name a much lower figure as the normal blood-ransom in some tribes. 
One tribe is mentioned by Doughty as having a higher valuation for 
the life of one of a friendly tribe and a very low valuation for the life 
of an Arab belonging to a tribe hostile to them. The sum in the 
latter instance was five she-camels.* The normal bloodwit is rarely 
ever paid in full. When the proposal is made to settle by payment 
and the principle is accepted, the avenger of blood consults with the 
kin and fixes the price. It is set at a high figure, but one and another 
of the tribe that has to pay begs an abatement on his own account. 
The maidens and women also ask for a present in the shape of some- 
thing allowed them from the amount, until finally the amount is 
settled after much begging and flattering and bargaining. Payment 
is then guaranteed by the tribe, and the actual payment follows at 
periodic intervals, extending, it may be, over two or three years.” 

As the Beduin are very poor, it becomes a serious matter with them 
to be obliged to assume a heavy bloodwit. In many instances, four 
or five camels may be all a man has, and these not all female camels, 
such as the avenger usually requires.” The sum was generally raised 
by the near kin of the slayer. If they were not able to raise it, an 
assessment was laid upon the tribe as a whole. Sometimes one man, 
the slayer it might be, paid the whole amount. We have from Doughty 
the account of a man who paid the ransom for his son and impover- 
ished himself to do it.” Often the chief of a tribe was regarded as 
specially responsible for the payment of the blood-money.” As he 
received the fourth (mzréa‘) of the spoils in war and raids, he was often 
looked to for the entertainment of guests, the payment of ransom, and 
other money obligations.” A tribesman or a chief who readily under- 
took the settlement of bloodwit was held in the highest reputation. 

72 PROCKSCH, p. 55. 


73 Beduinen u. Wahaby, pp. 253 f. 74 DouGuty, Vol. I, pp. 402, 475 f. 
78 Beduinen u. Wahaby, pp. 256 f.; DouGHTY, Vol. I, pp. 403 f., 475 £., 491. 
76 DouGnurty, Vol. I, p. 491. 7 Beduinen u. Wahaby, p. 258. 


77 IDEM, Vol. II, p. 147. 79 PROCKSCH, p. 9 and note 2. 
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At times a man would ask help from volunteers in the payment of the 
claim resting upon him, and, if he were highly esteemed, would receive 
not merely enough to discharge the obligation, but would be con- 
siderably enriched besides.” 

It must not be thought that camels alone could go to make up the 
price fixed upon. This depended upon the kind of country in which 
the blood-feud occurred. Almost any staple of the locality might be 
accepted, and the valuation of the articles or animals would be 
according to the supply and demand in the place.** When a jar was 
killed, it was his kinsmen, not his protector, who accepted the blood- 
money. When a husband killed a wife belonging originally to another 
tribe, they or the kin within that tribe accepted the blood-money.” 

Women were not often slain in revenge, though Doughty relates a 
case of the kind where the sister of a sheikh was killed and stripped 
because her tribe had killed a woman of the avenging tribe and 
stripped her. Doughty, however, speaks of the case as out of the 
ordinary.® 

Blood-money is diya; the paying of blood-money is ‘a&/. There 
is in modern Arabia the su/‘a also. This is a fixed gift that must, 
among the great tribe of Aneza, always accompany the variable diya. 
Burckhardt says it consisted in his time of a riding camel, a mare, a 
black slave, a coat of mail, and a flint-lock. The quality of these 
things, except the first, was of small account. It is not quite clear 
from Burckhardt whether the requirement of the su/‘a applied outside 
of the mutual relations of the Aneza sub-tribes or not.™ 

When Islam came, the main modification introduced was that all 
Muslims were obliged to avenge a Muslim who was slain, and to defend 
a Muslim slayer against all outsiders. This, as striking at the very 
root of the tribal principle in social organization, would have wrought 
a great change in blood-revenge, but, despite Islam, the tribal prin- 
ciple has been preserved almost unmodified in the desert, and with it 
the ancient usage in blood-feuds. 

Once a settlement has been made by blood-money, there is every 
prospect that the tribes involved and their respective members will be 
in friendly relations, if they were so before the difficulty arose.* 

8 Beduinen u. Wahaby, pp. 254 f. 8t PROCKSCH, p. 53. 

*2 IDEM, p. 61. 83 DouGHTY, Vol. II, p. 449. 84 Beduinen u. Wahaby, p. 123. 


8s PROCKSCH, pp. 65 ff. HUGHES, Votes, p. 142, shows that both revenge and 
bloodwit lie in the power of the individual in Moslem law. That is, the next of kin 
decides whether blood or blood-money is to be exacted. 


*6 DouGury, Vol. II, p. 214. 
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BLoop-REVENGE IN IsRAEL.— After having thus given an account 
of the custom of blood-revenge in Arabia, it may be of advantage to 
examine, with the information gained, the customs relating to the 
manslayer among the Hebrews. According to the tradition furnished 
by J in Gen., chap. 4, the usage of blood-revenge goes back to the 
nomad period of Israel’s existence.” 

In Judg. 8:18 ff. a brother, Gideon, is the proper avenger of his 
own uterine brothers. He would have dishonored the Midianite 
chiefs by having his eldest son and heir slay them (8:20). The boy 
refused, and Gideon became his own avenger. Robertson Smith 
reports Nilus as saying that the Saracens (Arabs) employed lads 
to slay their captives.* This would be, on their part, a slaughter 
of blood-revenge to avenge their own slain who had been killed in 
battle. 

In Judg., chap. 19 and subsequent chapters, there is an account of 
the vengeance taken for the death of a Levite’s concubine. This 
Levite and his concubine had taken lodging in the house of an 
Ephraimite sojourner among the Benjamites of Gibeah. The Ephra- 
imite sojourner was responsible for the safety of those who had been 
accorded hospitality by him, and by his act the Benjamites likewise 
were bound to respect and protect his guests. That the narrator 
should represent all the tribes as having been called to act against 
Benjamin by a Levite does not seem so strange when the position of 
the Levites in Judges and Deuteronomy is considered, especially when 
there probably would be recognized in any event a claim on Ephraim 
and Judah. The host was an Ephraimite, and the Levite was from 
Bethlehem-Judah. The position of the Levites during this period 
would lead the mass of tribes to help them in a cause of blood-revenge. 
The absence of any reference to Yahweh as an avenger in the narrative 
points toa tradition of rather early date. He appears as such in Gen., 
chap. 4(J). There could have been no execution of vengeance in this 
case except by war, as the actual offenders were withheld and protected 
by their tribe. We need not lay stress on the cutting of the woman’s 
body into twelve pieces and the sending of these throughout all Israel, 
nor need we take into account the story of chaps. 20 and 21; but 
the events of 19: 1-28, 30, and the implications they contain, point to 
a war of revenge as the necessary outcome of the circumstances, and 


®87SMEND, Alttestamentliche Religionsgeschichte, 2d ed., p. 163. 


88 Religion of the Semites, p. 417; cf. PISCHON, Der Einfluss des Islam auf das héus- 
liche, sociale u. politische Leben seiner Bekenner, p. 101. 
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the natural result of such a war would seem to be the practical extinc- 
tion of the weaker side, in this case that of the Benjamites. 

In the Abimelech story in Judg. 9: 26 ff. we have a professed war 
of revenge on the part of Abimelech against Shechem, but there is as 
well, in vss. 22 ff. and vss. 57, 58, the idea of God avenging blood on 
Shechem and Abimelech. 

In the old story of Jael and Sisera we have a case that, probably, 
does not in the least concern our subject. The older poetical account 
is obscure, and is no sure ground for any unfavorable opinion on 
Jael’s act. 

In Gen. 4: 1-15 (J) we have as the most prominent features: The 
crying of the blood upon the ground for vengeance, corresponding to 
a common view among the Beduin. A concrete expression of it 
in Arabia is the myth of the death-bird at the grave, which cries 
out, “Give me to drink (of the blood of vengeance).” Then, in vs. 7, 
there is a trace of the ancient sacredness of the tent as an asylum, in 
the words: “and if thou doest not well, sin coucheth at the door and 
unto thee shall be his desire and thou shouldest rule over him.” In 
this case the tradition apparently has confused some much clearer 
allusion to the custom of tent-asylum in ancient Israel. The original 
story must have dealt with some such conflict between the nomad 
Beduin and the settled agriculturalist as is preserved in the late pro- 
logue of Job. To make the parties brothers does not harmonize with 
the fact of their occupations and the traditional hostility between these 
occupations. But nothing else could have been done when both were 
to be made sons of Adam and the older story given in this way a place 
in J’s history of the beginnings. The interposition of Yahweh is of the 
later stratum, but his action is strictly in harmony with the fraternal 
relation of the brothers. He banishes Cain from his kin, as he should 
be banished by the usage of tribal society in such cases. Another 
thing to be noticed is that the outlawed Cain realizes that he is with- 
out a human avenger, if anyone should slay him. Feeling this, he 
appeals to Yahweh, who assumes his protection, 7. ¢., Cain finds asylum 
at a sanctuary or altar, and becomes thus a s@r Allah or jar Yahweh 


' 
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(at ye). The sign spoken of in the narrative may be the same 


kind of sign as a 7ér would wear to mark his connection with his pro- 
tector or his protector’s people. In this case, would it be circumcision ? 
It would then be veiled because of the regular introduction of it 
later by J, who, indeed, brings the rite from the desert of Midian. 
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Cain is to become a desert nomad, according to the narrative of Gen., 
chap. 4. 

As to the case of Jacob, who, in Gen. 27 : 43 and 45 (J), is exhorted 
by his mother to flee, lest she should be bereaved of both him and his 
brother Esau in one day, we have what we have met with in Gen., chap. 
4: the slaughter of a kinsman — though here it is only threatened. The 
possibility contemplated is Esau’s slaying of Jacob and vengeance 
being taken upon him by the relations for the slaying. This would 
have been out of accord with ancient usage, as we have already seen 
it. Had Esau killed his brother, the ancient usage would have looked 
to it that he should be banished from his kindred because of his act. 
There would not have been any shedding of his blood necessary. 

The same kind of thing is met with in the case which the woman 
of Tekoa presents to David, 2 Sam. 14:5 ff. (J). Here again there is 
vengeance for manslaying within the kin. The case of Absalom, 
2 Sam., chaps. 13 and 14, to which the woman’s parable stands related, 
exhibits the same feature. Absalom, after slaying his brother, flees to 
the protection of the king of Geshur from the vengeance of his kin. 
In this instance, what we find in Arabia is noticed, viz., protection 
sought by preference with the relatives of one’s mother. So it is with 
Jacob, who, though he was not fleeing from the avenger of blood, yet 
seeks asylum with his mother’s kinsmen. In the woman of Tekoa’s 
fiction, and also in Absalom’s actual case, God is distinctly said not to 
exact blood-revenge (at least, in such cases as slaying within kin), 
2 Sam. 14:14. The same thing is seen in Cain’s case. Yahweh is 
cried to for vengeance, he banishes Cain from the kin, but protects 
him from blood-revenge. In the woman’s case there is a restraint 
put by the king upon the exercise of vengeance, or, perhaps rather, 
the king gives his protection to the slayer. We have not met this 
feature in the cases already noticed. This case framed by the woman 
of Tekoa is interesting, inasmuch as it allows the right to put to death 
for what appears to be much the same or a less aggravated instance of 
fratricide than that of Cain. J, in Gen., chap. 4, makes Yahweh banish 
and then give protection to Cain when he is banished. No one is to 
be allowed to slay him. Here, however, the family would kill the one 
who slew his brother. 

In 2 Sam. 1:14 ff. (J) David avenges on an Amalekite gér (3) the 


death of his father-in-law Saul. There is now a new consideration to 
be noted: the man slain by David’s order is one for whom no venge- 
ance is to be allowed, because his death is ordered by a judicial 
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sentence of the community through its king. The criminal, for such 
he is now, is slain under the uttered formula, “Thy blood be upon thy 
head.” We have in Arabia instances of this abjuration of responsi- 
bility for blood in the case of the one who is excommunicated by his 
tribe for manslaughter within the kin. It is against tribal usage to 
put a tribe’s client to death, as is done here, for slaying one of the 
tribe, but we have already seen old usage set aside in other cases in 
Israel. 

In 2 Sam. 3:27 ff. (J) the solidarity of the tribe in blood-feud is 
expressed in the declaration of David: “I and my kingdom are guilt- 
less before Yahweh forever from the blood of Abner the son of Ner;”’ 
while the particular responsibility of the immediate kin within the tribe 
is shown in what follows (vs. 29): “let it fall upon the head of Joab 
and upon all his father’s house.” The killing of Abner by Joab was 
an act entirely justifiable under the simple unmodified law of blood- 
revenge, inasmuch as Abner had slain Joab’s brother Asahel. David’s 
declaration was, however, one which could not be justified by Beduin 
usage. Abner after the killing of Asahel had been protected by the 
house and following of Saul; he, for cause, put himself under David’s 
protection, and David had sent him away in peace; that is, he had 
assumed the obligation to protect Abner; Joab by guile secures his 
return, and then kills him. A Beduin would hold himself liable for 
the payment of blood-money, at least, in such a case. But David, 
according to the account, does not; he appears to repudiate responsi- 
bility. In the meantime, Joab is too strong to allow of any move 
against him. When Solomon comes to the throne, he finds a way to 
divide and break up the Joab faction and has Joab put to death. So 
we see that David’s declaration in 2 Sam. 3:28 does not represent the 
fact. David’s house did retain a sense of responsibility for blood- 
revenge on account of its protégé, and in the time of opportunity it 
accomplished the vengeance, 1 Kings 2:28 ff. (J). In this passage 
there is seen, not merely responsibility felt for the death of Abner the 
protégé of the house of David, but also the king’s prerogative to 
modify the right of asylum at the altar as well. The Book of the 
Covenant asserts the right of the innocent to asylum at the altar of 
God, but directs that the guilty are to be taken away thence and slain. 
In this passage, 1 Kings 2 : 28 ff., it is implied that the altar should pro- 
tect even the guilty, and there is unwillingness on the part of the 
king’s officers to drag Joab away by force. The right to slay the 
guilty man at the altar is given only by the order of the king. In this 
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instance, also, the man slain has no right of blood-revenge, because he 
dies under the sentence of the king by the hand of a public officer. 
His “blood is on his own head,” 1 Kings 2:32, 33. 

It is interesting to notice in 1 Kings 2:36 ff. (J) that Jerusalem 
has the privilege of asylum connected with it for Shimei, though, as far 
as we know, his case was not one of manslaughter. 

Judg. 1:6 f. (J) there is torture and the law of ¢adio applied in 
what appears to be a case of blood-revenge. This was a feature of 
Semitic blood-vengeance as seen in Arabia, though torture was for- 
bidden by Mohammed in taking revenge. The ordinance of Moham- 
med has never been observed by the Beduin, however. The same 
principle of ¢a/zo is asserted in 1 Sam. 15:33(E and Ez). Gen. 34:30 
(J) shows the practice of blood-revenge as obtaining among the 
Canaanites, and the danger there was of a general blood-bath in 
revenge for an indiscriminate slaughter (of the Shechemites). 

In examining the legal portions of the Pentateuch, we begin with 
the Book of the Covenant, Exod. 21:12-14. This passage appoints 
an asylum for the unintentional manslayer. The present text in vs. 
134 does not give us the correspondence we expect with 144, but the 
altar, wherever found, is evidently an asylum. There is a develop- 
ment upon the original institution here, for the murderer with intent 
is excluded from asylum. A lingering reminiscence of the general 
character of the asylum afforded by the altar in ancient times is seen 
in this passage, in that the intentional slayer cannot be killed at the 
altar, but must be taken away from it and be put to death. In the 
case of Joab we see that he, too, deemed the altar an asylum, even 
though it actually proved not to be such for him in the end. In this 
law of asylum in the Book of the Covenant there is implied a judicial 
process which would discriminate between smiting intentionally and 
smiting unintentionally. ‘There are some other special cases of a simi- 
lar, though not identical, nature, distinguished in this code, which like- 
wise imply a considerable development in the system of justice in Israel. 
We need not do more than specify them, as they do not come into a 
comparative study of blood-revenge. In 21:20 the instant killing of a 
servant by a blow is punished, but there is no punishment if death do 
not follow at once; in 22: 2, 3 distinction is drawn between the kill- 
ing of a thief by night and the killing of one by day; in 21: 28 ff. 
death by an ox concerning whose viciousness the owner had been 
warned, and death by one not previously known to be vicious, are 
distinguished. These are distinctions which suppose a considerable 
remove from a primitive stage of justice. 
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Another sign of developing ideas is found in the central tribunal 
of Deut. 17:8. This court was to decide questions which it was 
becoming hard to settle at the gate in the different communities, and 
is a still greater remove from early justice. This court of appeal was 
to settle just such questions as the Book of the Covenant suggests — 
blood and blood, plea and plea, stroke and stroke —and was a court of 
last resort. In Deut. 19: 1-12 is found the law of the older Deuter- 
onomic Code respecting the cities of refuge. Three cities are to be 
appointed to which the slayer who by accident kills another may flee 
in order that “innocent blood may not be shed in the midst of thy 
land . . . . andso blood beupon thee.”” The intentional murderer is 
safe from the pursuer in the city of refuge, but, on complaint of the 
avenger to the elders of his own city, an inquest is held by them, and, 
the fact of guilt being established, they take the man who slew with 
intent from the asylum city and give him over to the private vengeance 
of the avenger. The three cities referred to by this law are not named 
in it, but were evidently appointed before Deut. 4: 41-43 was written, 
for they are in prospect here in Deut., chap. 19; and in Deut., chap. 4, 
the three extra cities over Jordan have been named by name. What 
three cities they actually were which, following the law of Deut., chap. 
19, were appointed on the west side of Jordan we learn from P in Josh., 
chap. 20: Kedesh in Galilee, Shechem, and Hebron. In location, 
these cities agree with the direction of Deut. 19:3 to divide the land 
into three parts for purposes of asylum. These cities of refuge, as we 
should expect, were cities that had enjoyed from very early times a 
preéminent right of asylum as the leading sanctuaries of Canaan.” 

In P, in Josh., chap. 20, the accused is to declare his cause to the 
elders of the city of refuge, and, when he has so done, shall, if an invol- 
untary slayer, be protected until he stand before the congregation 
(‘édhah, rT7y).” After favorable judgment by the latter, he remains in 


the city of asylum until] the death of the ruling high-priest. This 
punishment of the involuntary slayer by banishing him from his home 
cannot, according to P in Numb. 35:32, be commuted by ransom. It 
does not appear that P contemplates even temporary asylum for the 
wilful murderer. Numb., chap. 35, distinguishes between (1) unwitting 
killing, for which there is asylum, trial before the congregation, 
acquittal of the capital charge, and punishment by exile in a city of 
89Gro. F. Moorg, article “ Asylum” in Zncyc. Biblica. 


» Thus, as we see from my, the post-exilic community is contemplated. MoorE, 
loc. cit. 
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refuge until the death of the high-priest ; (2) smiting with an instru- 
ment of iron, the employment of which constitutes proof of murderous 
intent and is punished by blood-revenge ; (3) smiting with a stone in 
the hand, the same; (4) smiting with a weapon of wood, the same; 
(5) passionate thrusting in hatred, or hurling something at anyone while 
lying in wait for him, with the result that he dies, or striking a blow in 
passion with death following ; the same. (6) On the other hand, where 
there is an absence of passionate hatred, and death results from the 
accidental casting upon one of something, or from the throwing of a 
stone without harmful intent, the case must be judged by the congre- 
gation, and the man formally cleared of any capital charge and sentenced 
to exile in a city of refuge. The condemnation of a wilful murderer 
was by the sentence of the congregation based upon the accordant 
testimony of two witnesses, at least. According to the law of Deuter- 
onomy, the process of trial was to be very thorough in its endeavor to 
come to a judgment upon all the facts and only these.” 

An involuntary slayer’s asylum did not extend beyond the limits of 
the city of his banishment, Numb. 35:26, 27. If he went beyond 
these, he might be slain without legal recourse. 

All the laws of P are for stranger and home-born alike. Gen. g: 5 ff. 
(P) expresses the ancient notion of the sacredness of the blood as the 
life; and, in a general way, gives the law of blood-revenge, extending 
guilt, in harmony with the general view of P, to animals and things, 
as well as men. 

In ancient Israel the duty of protection was a sacred one. Slayers 
usually sought asylum with other tribes or individuals. Moses, for 
example, put himself under Jethro’s protection by his act in the water- 
ing of the flocks of Jethro’s daughters. Jacob went to his mother’s 
people, and Absalom likewise. 

Asylum was also very commonly sought at altars and sanctuaries. 
The altar or image was the most sacred part of a sanctuary for this pur- 
pose (Moore, as above). With the centralizing of worship, the right of 
asylum formerly possessed by the leading shrines whose location still 
survived was continued to them. It is probable that originally some 
sanctuaries were more sacred as asyla than others. The cities which 
became cities of refuge were, indeed, shrines sacred in a superior 
degree in early days.” Flight out of the land was always possible to 
those in fear of punishment. Many of the O™3 in Israel doubtless 


9* SAALSCHUTZ, Das mosaische Recht, p. 456. 


9?Moorg, “ Asylum,” Encyc. Biblica. 
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were refugees from justice in other nations. Maimonides says that 
altars still protected after the institution of the cities of refuge. A 
gé’él who slays an unintentional slayer at an altar is himself to be put 
to death.” 

In Judaism asylum was under the law. This is a vital difference, 
for there was no law over asylum to restrict or direct it in nomad 
times. In Judaism asylum protected from the injustice and the 
immoral violence of tribal custom, but did not protect from law,™ as it 
might have done in the desert. 

Blood-revenge acted as a protection to life. This is implied in 
Yahweh’s assurance to Cain; in Lamech’s boast ; in Job’s comforting 
confidence that his gé’é/ liveth; in the promise that God will require 
the shed blood; in the promise contained in the name of Yahweh as 
Redeemer. But it appears that with the growing power of individuals 
the fear of blood-revenge was not a sufficient deterrent from assassina- 
tion ; cf. the case of Naboth and his sons; also Isa. 1:21; Ezek. 9:9; 
Hab. 2:8, 17. 

The records show that in early times there need be no effort to 
visit blood-revenge on the actual slayers. As in Arabia, so in Israel, 
all the members of the slayer’s kin are held responsible for the act of 
the manslayer. This is illustrated by the vengeance of the Shechemites 
which Jacob fears, and which is to fall on those who had had no part 
in the slaying. An illustration may be found, also, in the case of the 
seven sons of Saul given over for revenge to the men of Gibeah; also, 
in that of Joab and all his house who are declared by David to be 
liable to revenge for Abner’s death. The earlier and even later Old 
Testament view of the inheritance of guilt is in accordance with this 
view of kin responsibility for blood.* In later times the advancing 
sense of individualism demanded that the actual wrongdoer be pun- 
ished and that justice intervene in securing the regular trial of cases. 
Deut. 24: 16 orders that kin shall not die for the crime of kin; each 
man shall die for his own sin. But even Jeremiah speaks of children 
being put to death for their father’s sin, and Ezekiel opposes this 
practice as if it were prevalent in his day. In the time of the author 
of Kings it was recognized that each man must die for his own sin, 2 
Kings 14:6, but it is implied that this view was not always lived up 
to. Similarly, but at a much earlier date, in Exod. 21:12 f. only the 
actual slayer is to be punished, and so we may conclude that even in 

93Quoted by BIssELL, Law of Asylum, p. 61, note 2. 

4 Ibid., p. 59, note I. 9SNOWACK, Hebraische Archaologie, Vol. 1, p. 330. 
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the age of the Book of the Covenant ideal justice, at least, punished 
only actual wrongdoers. It must be noticed that this individual ele- 
ment, especially as it implies a moral estimation of actions, is revolu- 
tionary in relation to blood-revenge. The nomad seeks not justice, 
but a vengeance which will compensate for a violation of kindred blood, 
and which will propitiate at once the tribal god and the spirit of the 
slain. 

Settled life, destroying tribal bonds and establishing bonds of 
neighborhood as it did, brought about what is seen everywhere under 
similar conditions, namely, the decline of blood-revenge and the intro- 
duction of principles of social justice. The settled life is the explana- 
tion of the specification that there shall be one law of revenge and 
asylum for home-born and gér ("5) and /05ad (205m, a special class 


of "5).% Such a formal emphasis on the equality of home-born 


and client in law would not have been made in a tribal society. 
It would be assumed. The motive “for ye were strangers,” too, is 
superfluous in tribal society. Revenge among the tribes would apply 
to all outside the kin; asylum would avail for anyone who sought it. 
The absence of protection for a nokri (""3), “foreigner,” who does not 


join himself to the community is indicative of degeneration of the 
old custom of nomad hospitality and protection. For, though Burck- 
hardt testifies that the Beduin is much more ready to give protection 
and entertainment to an Arab than to one of another race, he still 
shows that toward himself these duties were recognized.” 

The rise of a central civil authority (in the person of the king), 
with real power to carry into effect its behests, introduced a modifying 
influence of incalculable power. We have noticed some instances of 
the king’s interposition in blood-revenge, and have observed that he 
can even venture to rather rudely set aside ancient custom. The 
central tribunal of judges and priests appointed by the king was oper- 
ative after the exile, and under the conditions then prevailing had, 
likewise, considerable influence ; cf. 2 Chron. 19: 5-11. 

The new principle of society—the bond of neighborhood — 
brought in what the old blood-revenge did not know — blood-revenge 
for the slaying of kin. Men had lost the old idea of a pure tribal 
blood, which kin-murder violated; the community had no common 


%See BERTHOLET, Die Stellung der Israeliten und der Juden zu den Fremden, 
Pp. 159. 


7 Doughty’s testimony is to the same effect. He cites instances of Christians 
and Jews receiving protection from Arabs; cf Vol. I, pp. 24, 25. 
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blood, in the tribal sense. Hence, whether of the kin or not, all slay- 
ing was treated alike. With the organized community there is in this 
respect as in others a growth of the moral notion of justice. 

The absence of bloodwit from the Old Testament” represents a 
growing sense of the worth of individual life. Where an ox known to 
be vicious kills anyone, however, the owner is liable to death, and yet 
there is provision for a fine, Exod. 21: 29-31.% This is the nearest 
approach to bloodwit which I have noted, though it is not at all * 
a case for blood-revenge.*® ‘This absence of blood-ransom also is i 
explained by a growing sentiment of social justice, which forbids, in i 
the earlier stages of law, an encouragement of what endangers the | 
social order — ‘evil in the midst of thee ;” and which, in the later, if 
forbids the pollution of the nation and the land. This latter is 
a return to something like the idea of polluting tribal blood by kin- 
murder, though the motive is different in the respective cases. In the (4 
old nomad notion there was far more of a belief in actual physical 
pollution. In the priestly notion there was more of a reference to the 
objective existence of moral pollution—the so-called ceremonial 7" 
impurity. 

I think the Yahwism of Israel had most to do with modifying the 
custom of blood-revenge. Yahweh was in the minds of the nation the 
avenger of blood. Abel’s blood cries to him, so Gen. 9:5; see also 
Job 16:18 f., etc. Slaying must be referred, therefore, to those who 
stood for him among the people — whether these be kings, priests, 
judges, or elders. 

It is noteworthy that in Israel punishment of death which was the 
act of the community —blood-revenge in its true sense never was 
such — was accompanied by the utterance of a formula putting the 
blood upon the man’s own head. In some cases of capital punish- 
ment there would appear to have been an attempt to avoid blood- 
shedding, as when the Jews are said to have wished to cast Christ 
over the cliff at Nazareth. Stoning was adopted mainly because it 
was an act of the whole community, and blood could not in such 
cases be easily avenged, except by war. Even in stoning, at least 
later, the Jews first compelled the condemned to leap from a height. 

A fine is implied as possible in any other case than that of the manslayer, 
Numb. 35:31 (SAALSCHUTZ, note 568). 
99 SAALSCHUTZ, note 545. 

100 Cf, KENNEDY, article “Goel” in HAsTINGs’ Dictionary of the Bible. 

10! SAALSCHUTZ, note 580, and p. 457. 
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Strangulation was resorted to later, and so was burning by pouring 
molten lead down the throat.** These means were adopted so that blood 
should not be shed. In such cases the blood was in a real as well as 
forensic sense upon the man’s own head. As a fact, however, the 
Rabbins were strongly against capital punishment, especially, of course, 
if it were likely to involve shedding of blood.” 

A remainder of the ancient tribal usage is found in the absence of 
initiative against the manslayer on the part of the authorities of justice 
in Israel. The initiative must always be taken by the avenger of 
blood. It would, indeed, seem as though the avenger of blood, if 
powerful enough, could obtain sometimes his own vengeance on a 
slayer without any help from the authorities. Vengeance taken thus, 
if visited on an involuntary slayer, could not be called a crime. It was 
simply provided against by asylum, if the slayer could reach an asylum 
in time.” No doubt such a vengeance would be regarded as a case 
for blood-revenge in its own turn, but it was not a case for the law 
to condemn by capital sentence. It is likely that the law would take 
the view that it was the involuntary homicide’s misfortune, rather 
than the avenger’s fault, that the former should have been put to 
death. 

The law would justify by formal decision, on the other hand, a 
man who slew an intentional homicide before trial.°* Against him 
there stood no blood-revenge, but there was a trial held to establish 
formal justification. In many cases the law was probably of effect 
only in modifying individual vengeance, and private persons still con- 
tinued to be avengers of their kin. In other capital cases the com- 
munity assumed the responsibility of visiting penalty, as for crimes of 
unchastity, smiting of father and mother, man-stealing, etc. But 
blood-revenge to the very last retained more or less of its private char- 
acter, the executioner being always someone who acted for the kin- 
dred who had been wronged. 

A buh in the Hebrew community had evidently a close connection 
with inheritance, as the wa/i in Arabia likewise had. In Israel, accord- 
ing tothe Priests’ Code, he redeemed a man who for debt had bound 
himself to servitude ;*” redeemed a poor man’s estate for him ;*® 
received, together with the added fine, the returned goods or money 


102 SAALSCHUTZ, note 580. 125 See Deut. 19: 6. 


103 DEM, note 572. 106 SAALSCHUTZ, pp. 451 f. 


104T DEM, note 536. 107 Lev. 25:47 ff. 108 Lev. 25:25 ff. 
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belonging to a dead relative, which had been wrongfully taken away 
from him in his lifetime." Maimonides™ says that the byt) must be 


the nearest heir, and cannot enter upon his inheritance until he has 
avenged his slain relative. Declining to avenge, he must himself be 
executed by judicial authority. The Old Testament itself knows no 
penalty for refusal to avenge."* There would possibly be much the 
same kind of shame put upon a SN5 who refused to avenge blood 
as upon a brother-in-law who refused to marry his brother’s 
widow." 

Exod. 21:18 ff. implies that there is no blood-revenge for one who 
does not die immediately from a blow."* This does not accord with 
the custom of the desert, where those who have wounded tribesmen 
are sometimes held until it is known whether the wounded will 
recover or not.“* (Compare this with the case of a slave who does 
not die immediately under chastisement, Exod. 21:20 f. There is no 
blood-guiltiness in this latter case either.) 

Where the slayer of a man found dead is unknown, the nearest 
homestead bears the blood-guilt, and the community, through its 
elders, has to make an oath of purgation, while performing the proper 
accompanying ceremony of breaking a heifer’s neck in an uncultivated 
valley traversed by a stream of running water (Deut. 21: 1-9). The 
oath of purgation is employed in similar cases in Arabia, and this, in 
fact, is its proper application among the tribes of the desert. The 
thought of blood going unavenged is a fearful thought for the Hebrew 
mind ; from this source arose Cain’s intensity of dread that “ whoso- 
ever found him would slay him” (Gen. 4: 13,14), and Job’s prayer 
that the earth would not cover over his blood if it were shed, but that 
its cry might continue to go up until vengeance had been obtained 
(Job 16:18 f.); and other similar passages. 

That God was a protector of the manslayer must have been a belief 
common in Hebrew antiquity, judging from the use of the thought of 
God’s protection in spiritual relations and in other figurative relations; 
for example, in the prophets, Isa. 8: 14; Ezek. 11:16; in the Psalms, 
61:4, 5 (Hebrew); 27:5; 31:21 (Hebrew), etc.; and in Prov. 14: 26; 
18:10. In Israel the altar or sanctuary of Yahweh protected only those 
who acknowledged Yahweh. The “fear of God” bound tribesmen 


109 Numb. 5: 6 ff. Cf, Deut. 25 : 8-10. 
0Quoted by BISSELL, p. 54, note 3. 3 SAALSCHUTZ, pp. 538 f. 


™1 BISSELL, p. 55. ™4 PISCHON, pp. IOI f. 
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to protect a stranger guest who had fled to the sanctuary of their 
god and put himself under the god’s protection. Abraham’s fear in 
Gerar for his life was because there was “no fear of God in the place;” 
that is, fear of the tribal god did not act as a motive restraining the 
men of the place from using violence toward those who claimed their 
god’s protection. Joseph, too, will preserve Simeon from harm, for he 
“fears God.” This relation of a client to a god must have been com- 
mon among the Pheenician Canaanites, who were near neighbors of 
Israel, judging from the frequent occurrence of proper names com- 
pounded of gér ("3) and a god name. ‘The protection of life by the 
god of the land through the true acknowledgment of him by the 
people is illustrated in 2 Kings 17: 24 ff., where a priest is sent from 
Assyria to teach the new settlers the worship of Yahweh that he might 
not continue to destroy them by wild beasts. In Ruth 2:12 the 
expression “ Yahweh the God of Israel, under whose wings thou art 
come to take refuge” is suggestive. Ruth comes asa stranger who 
acknowledges the God of Naomi’s people, and the latter receive and 
protect her. The gérim (O°) in the Old Testament view appear to be 
as much jirdn Allah as jirdn Israel (alll ole ; asta ole). 

It will have been remarked that the recorded instances of blood- 
revenge in the Old Testament are mostly found in the document J ; 
this may be partly because the institution was more familiar to those 
in the southern kingdom, owing to their proximity to the desert, and 
partly because it survived longer in that kingdom. 

The most striking difference between the blood-revenge of the Old 
Testament and that of the Arabs is that slaying a man of another tribe 
is deemed no wrong by the latter, while in the Old Testament the 
slayer’s act is generally regarded as, in some degree, immoral, and the 
slayer’s family does not pretend to use force for his defense, as would 
be surely the case, where possible, in Arabia. An evidence of aristo- 
cratic feeling as demanding increased consideration in blood-revenge 
is found in the song of Lamech, where the old spirit of the desert 
declares that, if Cain be avenged sevenfold, Lamech shall be avenged 
seventy and seven fold. A hint of the same motive is felt in reading 
the account of Gideon’s vengeance on the Midianite chieftains ( Judg. 
8:18 ff.). 

The result of our investigation is to show that in Israel, as com- 
pared with Arabia, blood-revenge has been so far modified by the 
social organization and religious belief of the nation as to appear to 
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have other motives and ends than the ancient tribal usage, and, as a 
natural result, other outward features as well. There is sufficient evi- 
dence, however, to show that the cases occurring in Israel’s early his- 
tory have not been recorded as they really happened, but that the real 
events have been modified in the course of the tradition handed down 
to the historians who wrote long after the occurrences. 














THE CHEYNE-BLACK ENCYCLOPADIA BIBLICA, VOL. II. 


Hebrew Lextcography.—The article Hebrew Language is W. R. 
Smith’s article on the same subject in the Eucyclopedia Britannica, 
revised and abridged by A. A. Bevan. The original article is well 
known as a concise and careful piece of work presenting the various 
theories as to the origin of the name Hebrew, the relation of Hebrew 
to the other Semitic languages, and the history of the development 
and decay of the language. The additions of the reviser are com- 
paratively unimportant, and increase the value of the article but little. 
One can but regret that more space was not granted to this important 
subject, and that an attempt was not made to present a full and fresh 
treatment of it. 

Most of the lexicographical work scattered through this volume is 
from the pen of Professor Cheyne himself. It furnishes fresh evidence 
of his great learning, versatility, and originality. The latter appears 
especially in his treatment of proper names, for many of which he offers 
new etymologies. Isaac is explained as a corruption of ahthalasg, i. ¢., 
“the brother defends ;” Jacob is a contraction and distortion of adz- 
cabod; Israel was originally /zzrah-e/, z. ¢., ‘God shines forth,” which was 
corrupted into both Saw" and oxror, as well as into "Swi". "3" 
NOITIT is to be taken as a corruption of amy "3 (see article 


Galeed); the name Jericho was originally don ""9,° which was 


also transformed into Dann "9,2. ¢., “the city of palm trees ;” and 
Judas Iscariot was perhaps originally Judas Ierichotes, z. ¢., Judas of 
Jericho. It is safe to say that few of these and other etymologies of 
similar character will meet with general acceptance, but they are at 


* Encyclopedia Biblica. A Critical Dictionary of the Literary, Political, and 
Religious History, the Archeology, Geography, and Natural History of the Bible. 
Edited by Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, M.A., D.D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of 
Holy Scripture at Oxford, and formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Canon of Rochester ; 
and J. SUTHERLAND BLACK, M.A., LL.D., formerly Assistant Editor of the Encyc/o- 
pedia Britannica. Vol.11, EtoK. New York: The MacmillanCo.; London: Adam 
& Charles Black, 1901. Cols. 1146-2688. Maps and Illustrations. Cloth, $5. To 
be completed in four volumes. A review of Vol. I is found in the AMERICAN JouR- 
NAL OF THEOLOGY, Vol. IV, pp. 364-85 (April, 1900). 

2See also CANON CHEYNE, “From Isaiah to Ezra: A Study of Ethanites and 
Jerahmeelites,” AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY, Vol. V, pp. 433-44. 
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least suggestive, and they will serve to lay emphasis upon the possi- 
bility that greater corruption has taken place in the forms of proper 
names than has usually been supposed.’ Professor Cheyne’s brief 
articles on Earth and World, Head, and Heart are especially good, as 
is also that on Flesh ("W2a), by W. E. Addis, and that on Idol, by Pro- 
fessor George F. Moore. : 

The large amount of labor bestowed upon the minutiz of philology 
and lexicography in this Emcyclopedia is worthy of all praise, since 
thorough work of this kind is a prerequisite of good exegesis. 


Joun M. P. Smiru. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Assyriology and Egyptology.—The articles on Egyptian topics are 
by W. Max Miiller, whose dissertation (about forty-five columns in 
length) on Egypt is learned, ample, and well arranged. He also 
writes on Ethiopia, Etham, Goshen, Hophra, and the route of the Exo- 
dus. We are struck by the caution displayed by the writer in his 
statement of conclusions. It is evident that larger knowledge, while 
it has served to overthrow earlier hypotheses, has brought us a 
large margin of uncertainty in which we are at present moving about 
with considerable uneasiness. The “sure ground” of archeology has 
not been reached. In Assyrian matters the topics are exceedingly 
few. Tiele writes on Ellasar, accepting the identification with 
ILarsam, but confessing difficulty. Esarhaddon is treated by C. H. 
W. Johns, a competent scholar who deals with his theme thoroughly, 
almost too fully for the needs of the Bible students. Johns also con- 
tributes the article on Euphrates. He might have added to his 
references Peters’ Vifpur, Vol. I, where one of the most recent 
Euphrates journeys is described in detail. 

As a whole, the articles on Assyriology and Egyptology in this 
volume of the Encyclopedia Biblica are more valuable than the cor- 


responding ones in the Hastings Dictionary. 


GEORGE S. GOODSPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Archeology.—About forty articles in this volume come under the 
head of biblical archeology. All seem to be by competent authorities 
3See G. BUCHANAN GRay on “ The Encyclopedia Biblica (Vols. I and II) and 
the Textual Tradition of Hebrew Proper Names,” Jewish Quarterly Review, Vol. 
XIII, pp. 375-91. 
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and to be well done. Those which have especially taken my attention 
are the following : 

Education, by G. H. Box. The author points out the necessity 
for oral teaching of children by parents even in the earliest age of 
Hebrew history. ‘The tradition of religious rites must at least be cared 
for wherever religion exists at all. In certain classes of the com- 
munity this oral teaching is considerable in amount, as, for example, 
among the priests, whose duty it is to decide questions of conscience 
or of ritual for the people at large. A thorough education of some 
sort must have been given also to a man like Isaiah. An impulse to 
popular instruction was undoubtedly given by the publication of 
Deuteronomy. The ideal of the book is seen in the frequent exhorta- 
tions to instruct the children in religion, though this ideal was not 
carried out till after the exile. An epoch was undoubtedly marked by 
Ezra. Where a ready scribe in the law has such influence, and where 
the synagogue (primarily a school for the study of the law) is a recog- 
nized institution, education has already become a part of the people’s 
life. Even if the work of Ezra is much exaggerated by the chronicler 
(as the present reviewer thinks to be the case), there can be no doubt 
of the tendency of his time. With the scribes we find in the post- 
exilic period a class of sages also coming into view, some of whose 
works have come down tous. These were really educators. Proverbs 
and Ecclesiasticus may almost be considered manuals of pedagogy. 
What relation existed between the guild of the scribes and that of the 
sages does not appear. The latter are perhaps more distinctly influ- 
enced by Greek thought. A new epoch for popular education was 
opened by Simon ben Shetach. At least he is generally credited with 
the regulation that children should attend the elementary schools 
(Schiirer’s preference of a later date for this regulation is noted). 
The schools for children were probably attached to the synagogues. 
The custom of the teachers to earn their living by a handicraft so as 
not to exact fees for teaching reminds us of the apostle Paul. The 
training of the memory by constant repetition, of which Jerome speaks, 
is like the method still in use in the East. 

Diseases of the Eye, by C. Creighton. These are notoriously 
prevalent in the East. The case of Tobit is discussed at length, the 
author maintaining that the cure narrated is intended to be only an 
example of ancient medical treatment. The white spots produced by 
ophthalmia are made inconspicuous by pigmentation, for which fish 
gall might be used, together with charcoal from the burned liver. It is 
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doubtful, however, if this hypothesis does justice to the original 
account, in which Tobias rubs the fish gall alone in his father’s eyes, 
“and when he rubbed them the white spots scaled off, and he saw his 
son and fell on his neck.” A radical and miraculous cure seems 
intended. This same article renews the hypothesis that the apostle 
Paul’s thorn in the flesh was ophthalmia. 

Family and Kinship, two related articles by Benzinger. The 
former emphasizes the fact that community of worship is the bond of 
the family and of the clan. In this respect the Semites differ nothing 
from early Indo-Germanic peoples: ‘The house-father was in prim- 
itive times the priest who had charge of the relations between the 
members of the household and the god.... . This is clearly shown 
in the case of the Israelite house-father in the Passover ritual. The 
transference of the designation ‘father’ to the priest in this connec- 
tion is also worth noting.” It might have been added that the earliest 
writers of Genesis assume as a matter of course that the patriarchs are 
the priests of their families. Anticipating, to a certain extent, what 
will be said in the next volume on the head of marriage, the article on 
Family discusses particularly the place of women in the baal-marriage, 
which the author regards as originally a marriage by capture. But 
may it not be said that the sale of a daughter asa slave is as old as any 
title established by capture? To be sure, it is necessary to consider 
here the facts of matriarchy as brought out more fully in the article 
on Kinship. The writer might have been more positive in his state- 
ment concerning the “‘uncleanness” of the mother at childbirth. After 
citing Ploss’ theory that this is a primitive quarantine, he says: ‘More 
probably the original idea was that the sickness of childbirth, like any 
other sickness, lay under the influence of certain demons, or that this, 
like other events in the sexual life, was under the protection of a 
special spirit.” It seems to me quite certain that in the polytheistic 
stage of Israel’s religion the whole sexual life was devoted to a special 
god (or goddess), and that the advo of childbirth is a survival from 
this stage. The article on the Family is supplemented by Canon 
Cheyne in a brief discussion of the term “adoption.” 

Fasting, also by Benzinger. The author doubts whether the 
original purpose of the observance was to raise Yahweh’s pity, and 
favors Robertson Smith’s explanation that fasting was originally a 
preparation for the sacrificial meal. While there may be room for 
both explanations, I confess that the former seems to me more natural. 
Fasting in order to compel action on the part of an earthly friend 
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{or of an enemy for that matter) is a very ancient institution. In the 
naive apprehension of Yahweh’s relation to his worshiper which pre- 
vailed in early Israel, it would seem to be the most natural thing in the 
world to seek to move him in this way. 

Food, by Professor Kennedy. The article illuminates the Old 
Testament material by statements from the Talmud, and by analogies 
from modern oriental life. Vegetable foods are enumerated, and the 
limitations in the use of animal food are pointed out. The article here 
touches upon a subject more fully discussed under the head Clean and 
Unclean. Instructive, however, is the discussion of the Jewish rules 
for slaughtering animals intended for food. 

High Place, by G. F. Moore. This is a clear presentation of the 
facts concerning the early sanctuaries, and to this extent an outline 
history of the cultus in Israel. 

Hosanna, by Canon Cheyne. The proposed derivation of the word 
from the Aramaic ‘ushna (“strength”) has much in its favor. Whether 
it has been proposed earlier I do not know. A number of other articles 
by the same author show his well-known acuteness, especially in emen- 
dation of the biblical text. That many of these emendations are more 
ingenious than convincing is perhaps what we must expect in dealing 
with an ancient and faulty text. 

The volume maintains the standard set by its predecessor, which 
is saying a great deal. 


HENRY PRESERVED SMITH. 
AMHERST COLLEGE, 


Amherst, Mass. 


Geography.—In this second volume there are more than seventy 
articles on biblical geography, illustrated with seven full-page maps, 
of which six are accompanied by lists of names. Some of these maps 
indicate in colors the elevations and depressions of the country. 
Besides, there isa map of Egypt covering two pages, with a list of names 
occupying two more. There is also an excellent article by Francis 
Brown, which is designed “to investigate the nature of the geograph- 
ical conceptions of the Hebrews and the extent of their geographical 
information.” He discusses the subject with great thoroughness for 
nineteen pages, illustrating it with four charts: for the time of the 
Judges, the tenth, the eighth, and the fifth centuries B. C., respectively. 

It is natural to institute a comparison between the geographical 
articles in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible (= DB.) and those in the 
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Encyclopedia Biblica (=E£B.). In which of the two will the minister 
or the specialist find the more valuable information? If a library can 
afford only one encyclopedia of the two named, which deserves the 
preference? Does the one work supplement the other ? 

DB. has only two maps for the articles corresponding to those in 
Vol. Ilof #A.; it has no general article on geography, but furnishes an 
admirable presentation of the geology of the country, by Hull, in eleven 
columns. There is no such articlein £2. This isa serious omission, 
as the general contour of the country cannot be understood without 
reference to the geology. 

There are fewer distinguished contributors to Z#A. than to DB. 
G. A. Smith, who has furnished three independent articles and assisted 
in the preparation of three others, including a composite article on 
Jerusalem, in which W. R. Smith and Conder shared; Néldeke, who 
has written on Edom; Driver and Budde, who have each prepared a 
brief article, complete the list of noted names, but in DAZ. there are 
contributions by eleven distinguished travelers and explorers: Bliss, 
Conder, Ewing, Hull, Mackie, Merrill, Pinches, Ramsay, Sayce, Warren, 
Wilson, some of whom have lived years in Syria or Palestine, or have 
won renown in connection with the Palestine Exploration Fund. 

Professor Cheyne is a man of immense learning and of critical 
erudition, but it is impossible for him to prepare matter of the same 
interest and value as specialists. He has, indeed, traveled in Palestine, 
but only as a tourist and for a brief period. His forty-seven, or more, 
articles give the impression of being more critical than descriptive. 
There is a great difference between his treatment of Mount Hermon 
and that by Conder, who has visited it twice; between his discussion 
of Galilee and that of Merrill, who has gone over it with the utmost 
care. Descriptions drawn from books, however thorough, can never 
equal those made by competent students from personal investigations. 
It seems certain that the geographical articles in D#. are better adapted 
to the needs of ministers than those in 4A. Libraries that aim at 
completeness. will include £Z., but the ordinary student will find far 
more help and inspiration in DB. 

The following may be noticed in detail: Edrei, by G. A. Smith, 
more valuable than in D&., where Sayce makes no mention of the 
underground city, which is a most important feature; River of Egypt, 
by S. A. Cook and Canon Cheyne, is much more complete than that by 
Selbie in D#.; Ekron, by G. A. Smith and T. K. C., much superior 
to that of Beecher in D#.,; Elath is treated briefly and clearly by 
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Selbie in D&., but with much more fulness by Cheyne, who traces its 
history down to the present time ; there is no mention of Eleutheropolis 
in DB., a serious oversight ; the information by Cheyne grouped under 
history and site is well-arranged; Selbie mentions three sites in con- 
nection with Elkosh, and favors the one near Eleutheropolis; in ZA. 
Budde treats the subject with great learning and discrimination, 
inclining to the same view, though he pronounces certainty impossible ; 
S. A. Cook in #&. is much more thorough than Conder in DZ. in his 
discussion of Emmaus; with most moderns he accepts Kudontyeh as 
the probable site; the argumentation by which Cheyne seeks to prove 
that we should amend the text of 1 Sam. 28:7 to read En Harod 
(Judg. 7:1) instead of Endor is characteristic of a weakness that some- 
times appears in Cheyne’s critical processes ; there does not seem to be 
sufficient reason for rejecting the traditional site ; the article, by H. W. 
Hogg, on Ephraim is incomparably superior to the one in DB.; it 
occupies nearly six pages, besides two pages devoted to a map and list 
of names; Millar scarcely touches the geography in DB#., which will 
doubtless be treated under another head; there is a great contrast 
between the anonymous article on Esdraelon in #Z. and the one in 
DB. by Ewing, long a missionary in Palestine, all of whose articles 
are of a high degree of excellence, owing to his personal knowledge of 
the country, his habits of close observation, and his vivid style ; on the 
other hand, C. H. W. Johns has given far more information regarding 
the Euphrates than Sayce in DB.; there is also a separate discussion of 
the reference in Jer. 13:4-7; the treatment of Galatia in ZA. has 
the advantage of an admirable map; it is by Woodhouse and Schmie- 
del, and is largely at issue with Ramsay, who has furnished the con- 
tribution to D&.; the articles on Galilee and the Sea of Galilee, 
by Cheyne, lack the realism of those in D#., by Dr. Merrill, who has 
made a special study of this part of the country, but the mapin ZA. is 
illuminating ; Gazain DB. is by Hull, who visited it in connection with 
a scientific journey in 1884; Cheyne in £2. makes some good critical 
suggestions ; under Gennesaret, Cheyne claims that ‘Ain et-Tin is the 
most probable site of ancient Capernaum ; the article on Jerusalem is 
by Conder on site and excavations, and by W. R. Smith and G. A. 
Smith on ancient Jerusalem; G. A. Smith, contrary to Conder in 
DB., considers it proved that the City of David is to be found on the 
south end of the eastern hill; the weight of authority, since 1878, 
seems to be favorable to this view; there is less assurance of the course 
of the second wall, which would leave the Church of the Holy Sepulcher 
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outside of it, as G. A. Smith, following Dr. Shick, is inclined to think 
(cf. Golgotha). 

This volume of the Zucyclopedia Biblica must be considered an 
important supplement to the Dictionary of the Bible, in the subjects 
discussed, for the scholar who desires every available help for the criti- 
cal investigation of the geography of the Bible. 


SAMUEL Ives CuRTISS. 
CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Ancient History and Tradition, and Biography.— Under this caption 
are grouped some forty-eight articles by thirteen different writers. 
Canon Cheyne’s initials stand at the end of thirty or more. In gen- 
eral it may be said that these articles are all well supplied with facts 
and bring the reader fully abreast with the most recent scholarship. 
At the same time, the great mass of detail is too often left in such a 
chaotic condition that the reader is confused, being unable to decide 
on first reading as to what even the author believes. Jastrow’s article 
on the Hittites is an exception to this rule, and, in the present writer’s 
judgment, is the nearest approach to what the lengthier articles ought 
to be, viz., fair, scholarly, and summarized. 

The most important article of this entire group is the one by Guthe 
on Israel, seventy-two columns in length. It is an excellent piece of 
work from the point of view of both psychology and philosophy. 
Indeed, this study is a keen psychological interpretation of Old Testa- 
ment events according to the modern philosophy of how Semitic 
religion developed. It is cautious and reverent throughout. Guthe 
holds, with the editors (and there is a decided editorial stamp to the 
whole work), that only the tribe of Joseph was in Egypt; that Moses 
instituted a new religion, monolatry; that the Philistines came into 
Canaan somewhat later than the Israelites; that Solomon’s temple was 
at first nothing but the court sanctuary; that the schism was not so 
extraordinary, for there had never been any real blending between 
Judah and the other tribes; that Manassah’s change of heart and 
policy, as recorded by the chronicler (cf 2 Chron. 33:11-17), is 
only a legend which grew up under the influence of later theories 
of divine retribution ; that Cyrus probably never gave a general per- 
mission for the return of the exiles; and that the second temple was 
built by the people already in Judah. The weakest point in the article 
is paragraphs 37 and 38, in which the author attempts to account for 
the origin of Deuteronomy and the reformation under Josiah. His 
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main argument is that é¢ was really necessary for the prophets to 
descend from the bold heights of their ideals into the sphere of rude 
reality; and it was :mperative that they should secure the introduction 
of the laws by the king himself. He allows that Hezekiah, through 
Isaiah’s influence, aimed at the purification of the cultus (cf 2 Kings 
18: 4), but denies that the preference for Jerusalem as the only place of 
worship, expressed in the same passage, comes from Hezekiah’s age. 
It is more in accord, he thinks, with a later generation and the inter- 
ests of the royal priesthood. The articles on Gad, Issacher, and 
Joseph are by H. W. Hogg, to whose direct editorial oversight the 
Encyclopedia owes its exactness and immaculate typographical char- 
acter. These articles show an immense breadth of critical and his- 
torical information. Gad is treated as of Aramzan origin; Issacher 
is declared to have been more than usually mixed; while Joseph is 
the old name for all the clans that settled in Ephraim: the name 
Ephraim being an older geographical, but a younger ethnic, name 
than Joseph. 

Benzinger’s article on Government describes in an unusually 
instructive manner, on the basis of what is known of the pre-islamic 
Arabs and the modern Bedouins, Israel’s evolution from the ancient 
tribal system while in the desert, through the local communities 
and territorial unions of Canaan, to hereditary monarchy, and finally 
the rule of the hierarchy after the exile, when the tendency of the law 
was to exalt the spiritual over the secular power. 

Toy’s sketch of Ezekiel is vivid, concise, and masterly. He 
describes him as a prophet whose life was spent in endeavoring to 
teach the significance of the captivity. Ezekiel was the last of the 
prophets, forming the transition from the prophetic to the priestly 
period. Those who came after him were seers. 

Addis’ attempt to portray the lives of Elijah and Elisha was a 
much more difficult task. From the narratives concerning the former 
in 1 Kings 17:19, which he naturally considers “legendary,” he con- 
structs a portrait of Elijah which entitles him still to stand as a great 
spiritual and ethical power not unworthy of a place by the side of 
Moses. From the stories about Elisha he finds it much harder to 
recover the kernel of literal fact. Yet, he claims, these stories are of 
great value. For the miracles he wrought, so far as they embody the 
spirit of active love, contribute a Christ-like element to the ideal of 
prophecy. 

S. A. Cook writes on Genealogies, showing that the great majority 
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of Old Testament genealogies of individua/s are found in post-exilic 
writings: genealogical zeal first arose during the exile. 

The composite article on Galatia, by Woodhouse and Schmiedel, 
has one redeeming characteristic: it is accompanied by a good map 
(this, in general, is a praiseworthy feature of the Excyclopedia). Other- 
wise this article is decidedly unsatisfactory. It is too polemic. 
Woodhouse takes up the history of Galatia, and introduces the ques- 
tion: Where were the churches to which the epistle to the Galatians 
was sent? Schmiedel defends in an exhaustive argument the “ North- 
Galatian theory” as against the “South-Galatian theory” of Ramsay. 
The article is more suitable to a theological quarterly than to an 
encyclopedia. 

Ndéldeke writes the articles on Edom, Hagar,and Ishmael. He main- 
tains on the basis of Exod. 15: 15 the great antiquity of the title “duke” 
given to the Edomite princes in Gen., chap. 36, and declares that the 
territory of Edom was properly Mount Seir, but allows that it may have 
spread out both east and west and varied at different periods. He 
correctly identifies Sela’ and Petra. Hagar he treats as the personifi- 
cation of a tribe or district (cf the Hagarites of 1 Chron. 5:10), and 
Ishmael as the personification of a group of tribes regarded as near 
kinsmen of the Israelites. 

The article on Ezra, by the late Professor Kosters, of Leiden, is 
revised by Canon Cheyne, and brought up to date. That is to say, 
the article shares the doubts of Torrey concerning the historical char- 
acter of all the supposed official documents inserted in our book of 
Ezra. This is the great fault of all Cheyne’s articles. He is too 
careful to incorporate doubtful hypotheses. His own articles on 
Earthquake, Eber, Eclipse, Goliath, Jacob, Isaac, Joseph, Gideon, 
Esau, Enoch, Jehu, Jehoiakim, etc., are interesting, but too critical. 
For example, he doubts the reality of the earthquake in Amos 1:1, 
and denies the historical character of Matt. 27:51f. Eber is an 
ethnological abstraction. The “darkness over the whole earth” (Mark 
15:33) is an addition to plain historical facts involuntarily made by 
men liable to the innocent superstitions of the people. The story of 
Goliath has poetical and religious truth, but not, except in a very 
minute kernel, the truth of history. Isaac is a tribal representative. 
Jacob fled to the Hauran (Bashan), not to Haran. His tribal charac- 
ter, too, is distinctly marked. Joseph is no doubt idealized, but the 
story is in details an approach to truth. This is one of Cheyne’s 
best and most carefully prepared articles. His extreme views on 
Isaiah are too well known to be here rehearsed. 
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In general, one learns much from such a collection of critical 
material, and the world is indebted to the editors for giving the Eng- 
lish people so many continental views ; still, it must be said that the 
editors’ ears have been too often open to modern vagaries and pass- 
ing individual opinions, and too frequently closed to the consensus of 
modern critical research and common-sense exegesis. Instead, there- 
fore, of giving us an encyclopedia of biblical facts, they have put 
into our hands a collection of the extremest critical hypotheses exist- 
ing at the end of the nineteenth century. Listen to Schmidt, who 
writes on Jeremiah: “However favorably Jeremiah may have been 
impressed at the outset by the moral tone of the deuteronomic law 

. . when he observed the ‘carnal’ confidence in the possession of 
this law, he had no hesitation in openly denouncing it as a fraud and 


a forgery (cf Jer. 8:8).” What is this for exegesis? But he echoes 
Wellhausen. 


GEorRGE L. ROBINSON. 
THE McCorMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Chicago, Ill. 


Old Testament Introduction.—'The articles of this volume assigned 
to the present writer for examination are upon the following books: 
Ecclesiastes, by A. B. Davidson; Esther, by Th. N6ldeke; Ezekiel, 
by C. H. Toy; Ezra—Nehemiah, by W. H. Kosters and T. K. Cheyne; 
Habakkuk, by K. Budde; Haggai, Hosea, Joel, and Kings, by the 
late W. R. Smith, supplemented by Canon Cheyne, K. Marti, S. R. 
Driver, and E. Kautzsch, respectively; Isaiah, Job, and Jonah, by 
Cheyne; Jeremiah, by N. Schmidt; Judges, by G. F. Moore. 

From the point of view of introduction to the Old Testament, 
this is the most important volume of the four, though the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the Encyclopedia, appearing prominently in these 
articles, have been noticed by reviewers of the first volume. For 
special students of critical questions, the articles set forth, in admi- 
rable form, the history of research in this field and many of the prob- 
lems now occupying the minds of scholars. The diligence and learning 
exhibited by Canon Cheyne, his breadth and candor, are worthy of 
all praise, and this volume will bring additional laurels to biblical 
scholarship and fame to the distinguished editor. One hesitates to 
offer any adverse criticism, in view of this marvelous exhibition of 
erudition. At the same time it would seem that, for general use as a 
dictionary of the Bible by “all serious students, both professional and 
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lay,” the critical side has received undue emphasis, both in the matter 
and in the manner of its presentation, while the contents and teach- 
ing of the Bible have been somewhat overlooked. This impression 
is not derived wholly from the use of such terms as “ fabrication,” 
“invention,” and similar undesirable words, as applied to the stories 
of the Bible. It is good, indeed, that we should realize that the lead- 
ing men of old time spoke especially to the men of their own genera- 
tion, did not all commit their oracles to writing any more than our 
Lord did, and were dependent, as he was, upon the accuracy of their 
followers rightly to reproduce their sayings; but the “serious stu- 
dent” who is untrained in critical processes and dependent on his 
Bible dictionary for information about the Scriptures will find too 
little that is positive in the articles of Cheyne and the writers who 
appear most in sympathy with his conclusions, and the comfort of 
supposing that these volumes mark the extreme limit to which he will 
ultimately be expected to go will be denied him. In the article on 
Isaiah, ¢. g., may be found such expressions as these: ‘“‘ We can hardly 
expect to find that Isaiah left much in writing ;” “It will be well for 
the student to be continually revising his earlier results in the assign- 
ment of dates in the light of his later critical acquisitions ;” “It is 
too bold to maintain that we still have any collection of Isaianic 
prophecies which in its present form goes back to the period of that 
prophet.” In the discussion of Isa., chaps. 40-66, six columns are 
given to criticism, even to the reproduction of superseded theories 
apparently not steps in the growth of the theory advocated, but the 
article has been searched in vain for a plain statement of the contents 
of these chapters. Now, the question of authors in the several parts 
of Isaiah has become so complex in recent years that refined criticism 
should be accompanied by the most careful analysis and statement of 
the teaching. The pen of Cheyne, always learned, sometimes runs 
away with him, as seems to have been true when he wrote the two 
hundred words of well-restrained praise of G. A. Smith’s admirable 
studies of Isaiah. 

The characteristics of the article on Jeremiah are, mufatis mutandis, 
similar to those just mentioned: “Even through the mists of tradition 
the fact can be discerned that there never were any Jeremianic auto- 
graphs;” “there is not the slightest evidence that any part of the 
volume was ever written by him” (Jeremiah); “. . . . 51:59-64 isa 
piece of haggadic fiction ;” “[chap.] 38 is manifestly a late legend.” 
In spite of such statements as these, this article has much that is 
thoroughly good and informing respecting the origin of the book. 
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Special notice of these two articles has been made because of the 
great importance of the books treated in them, but other positions, 
leading the reader to indefinite or sharply challenged conclusions, are 
made prominent in this volume; as, for example, in Ezra-Nehemiah, 
wherein is maintained the unhistorical character of the story of a return 
in the time of Cyrus, and Ezra is given a place in the history subse- 
quent to Nehemiah, though the latter position is disputed in at least 
two passages of the article itself. 

Some of the articles do more justice to the actual contents of the 
books. This is true of that on Judges, which gives a brief statement 
of contents, and especially is it true of those on Ecclesiastes and 
Ezekiel. The former is to be commended for its clear perception of 
the philosophy lying at the basis of the author’s words. Professor 
Davidson is at his best in analysis of this sort. He inclines to a date 
in the latter part of the third century B. C., two hundred years too 
early, according to Cheyne. The article on Ezekiel is a model in the 
way of positive presentation of our knowledge of the book in readable 
form. The last two articles are worthy of a place beside the best in 
the Hastings Dictionary. 

Néldeke believes that there is no historical kernel in Esther, but 
that the whole narrative is fictitious. In the article on Habakkuk 
Budde reproduces (see Studien und Kritiken, 1893) his interesting and 
strongly defended view that in Hab. 1:5-11 we have a threatening 
addressed to Assyria, and that the Chaldean power of 1:6 is men- 
tioned as the conqueror of this oppressor, the date being about 615 
B.C. A skilful critic might have detected authorship from two differ- 
ent points of view in the brief article on Haggai, even without the 
initials of the two distinguished men who wrote it. The article on 
Hosea is thorough and satisfactory. The late date of Joel is defended 
with force. The most of Jonah is said to belong to the early post- 
exilic period, as literature it is to be classed with Tobit and Susanna, 
and the peculiar form of the story of the great fish is derived from the 
nature-myth of the dragon, the dragon here symbolizing the Babylo- 
nian power. 

In the illuminating article on Job the complex nature of the prob- 
lems of criticism is expounded, and the solution is found in the differ- 
ent purposes cherished by the writers at the several stages in the 
growth of the book. The book was not completed before the latter 
part of the Persian period. 
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No writer upon these topics can afford to ignore the positions 
maintained in this volume. 


CHARLES Rurus Brown. 
THE NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION, 


Newton Centre, Mass. 


The article Hexateuch is Wellhausen’s article in the Zucyclopedia 
Britannica on Pentateuch and Joshua, revised by himself, to which is 
added a brief closing statement by Cheyne. The revision includes (1) 
modification of certain technical terms, ¢. g., “fragment—hyp.” for 
“fragmentary ;” “supplement— hyp.” for “supplementary ;” “‘ Yahwé” 
for “Jehovah;” (2) the substitution of the German titles of books 
cited for the English ; (3) the use of smaller type for many sections ; 
(4) the improvement of the phraseology in certain minor points; and 
(5) the omission of (a) the very interesting illustration of the critical 
methods as applied to Gen., chaps. 1-9 (pp. 517, 518); (4) the larger 
part of the discussion of feasts, including the Passover (pp. 521, 522); 
(c) the application to narratives of the conquest of Canaan (p. 523); 
and (d@) the concluding paragraph in which the time and character 
of Ezra’s work are described. The addition by Cheyne emphasizes 
the view that purely literary criticism is a thing of the past, since 
the future criticism will look to archeology and the comparative study 
of social customs for the material on which to base further progress. 
The work of Budde, Stade, and Baentsch is cited as furnishing exam- 
ples of the kind of work called for. Much, it is said, is to be expected 
from Steuernagel and Gunkel. Attention is also called to the need of 
further development of Hebrew philology and textual criticism. The 
article, therefore, as printed in Excyclopedia Biblica (a) omits much 
that was illustrative in the old article; (4) contains nothing that is new 
upon the subject; but (c) is in better typographical form; and (a) 
exhibits the influence (e. g., in the omission of the paragraph on Ezra’s 
work) of the new views concerning the history of the restoration. 

The article on Historical Literature, by Professor George F. Moore, 
appears to be one of the freshest and most instructive in the entire 
volume. Its aim is “to sketch the development of Israelitish and Jew- 
ish historiography from its beginnings down to the second century of 
our era.”” History-writing began under the stimulus of the organization 
of the kingdom after the overthrow of Philistine supremacy in the 
middle of the tenth century in Solomon’s reign. The frst form is nar- 
rative, dealing (a) with the great events of the preceding half-century 
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(cf. material in 2 Sam., chaps. 9-20; 1 Kings, chaps. 1, 2) ; (4) after that, 
with history going back to the patriarchs (cf. J and E in the Hexa- 
teuch), and the sources, down to Solomon, were largely oral tradition, 
including poems, laws, legends, myths, folklore, fable, etc., but after 
Solomon, probably royal and priestly documents preserved in the 
palace and the temple. Under the strong influence of the prophets, 
who interpreted all calamity as a punishment for sin, catalogued the 
various acts and attitudes that constituted sin, and taught that sin had 
existed in every generation back to the beginning, a second form of 
history-writing grows up which may be called pragmatic, since it intro- 
duces an interpretation of the events, showing their interdependence 
and causation. It also includes a rhetorical element, seen in the 
enlargement and embellishment of older histories and the introduc- 
tion of prophetic speeches which express the thought of the author. 
Here belong (a) the deuteronomistic history of the kingdom of Judah 
and Israel from Solomon on, found in the books of Kings; after 
which (4) the earlier history is taken up on the same principles, as in 
the book of Judges, and to some extent in portions of Samuel; and 
(c) the wanderings from Horeb on, and the conquest of Canaan, are 
treated, as in Deut., chaps. 1-11, and the book of Joshua; but natu- 
rally the patriarchal and primeval history did not lend itself to this 
treatment. As a specimen of a ¢hird form of history-writing, we find 
the biography of Jeremiah (combined with his prophecies), the first 
and almost the only example in the extant literature. A fourth 
form, although related to the second, is that which appears in the 
fifth century. We may call this legalistic, priestly, or religious his- 
tory, although Professor Moore does not employ these terms, and 
includes (a) that history which begins with creation and closes with a 
technical description of the Israelitish tribes in Canaan, called P (with 
P’, P3, etc.), together with (4) the laws, which are to be regarded as an 
“ideal of the religious community and its worship projected into the 
golden age of the past, as Ezekiel’s is projected into the golden age of 
the future.” 

We cannot, for lack of space, follow, even in this brief fashion, the 
treatment from this point forward, except to name in the order given 
the more important subjects of sections: histories combined, 7. ¢., the 
joining together of J and E, of JE with D and P; personal memoirs 
of Nehemiah and Ezra, a new type of Jewish historical literature ; 
Aramaic chronicle, parts of which are seen in Ezra, chaps. 4-6; the 
Midrash of Kings, cited by the chronicler (2 Chron. 24:27; 13:22); 
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the books of Chronicles, an ecclesiastical history, based upon a new 
type of pragmatism, the religious conception being clerical rather than 
prophetic; popular religious stories, ¢. g., Judith, Esther, Jonah, Ruth, 
Daniel ; history of Asmonzans, as seen from the Palestinian point of 
view in 1 Maccabees, and from the Greek-speaking Jewish point of 
view in 2 Maccabees; Hellenistic histories of the Jewish people in 
the third and second centuries B.C., e¢. g., Demetrius, Eupolemos, 
Artapanos, Philo, in his life of Moses and his account of the persecu- 
tions of the Jews in his own time; Justus of Tiberias, whose work is 
lost; Flavius Josephus; Séder ‘Olam, a chronological outline. 

In the classification of Hebrew historiography there is contained 
an epitome of the literature of twelve centuries; for the relation of 
the historical to the prophetic and legal literatures is exceedingly close. 
Perhaps this relationship is not as distinctly formulated as it might have 
been. No mention is made of the lack of influence exerted by Wisdom 
writers upon historiography; but the fact that the sages had no inter- 
est in the nation as such is sufficient explanation. While prophetic 
influence is supreme down to the destruction of Jerusalem 587 B. C., and 
after that the priestly or ecclesiastical, the first dominates the period of 
existence as a nation, the second the period of existence as a religious 
community or church. The sages stand out separate from and above 
the merely local situation, and consequently do not share in history- 
making. It is difficult to see how this presentation could be improved, 
unless it were (a2) by some comparison, from period to period, of the 
contemporaneous historical literature among other nations, with a view 
to finding traces of the influence of such literatures (slight reference to 
this is given in the case of the Babylonian); and (4) a clearer presen- 
tation or classification of the different elements confounded as history, 
é. g., myth, legend, folklore, story, fable, etc. 


WILLIAM R. HARPER. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


New Testament Articles.—The articles on the New Testament in 
the present volume treat matters of the greatest importance, especially 
in the field of introduction. The work of Professor Schmiedel is 
naturally the center of interest, including as it does voluminous studies 
of the Gospels (in connection with E. A. Abbott), Galatia (in connec- 
tion with W. J. Woodhouse), Galatians, and John the Son of Zebedee. 
Of these three papers that upon Galatians is largely a criticism of the 
South-Galatia theory of Professor Ramsay. Professor Schmiedel states 
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the two opposing views admirably, but, as one might have expected 
from his paper upon Acts, decides against Professor Ramsay and Luke. 
The Galatian churches were in North Galatia. It is not likely, how- 
ever, that his arguments will convert the champions of the other view. 
On the contrary, his own statement of the case and his frank recogni- 
tion of its merits, as well as his recognition of the difficulties inherent 
in his own position, will probably confirm them in their opinions. 
Much more important are Professor Schmiedel’s two papers dealing 
with the four gospels. The first of these papers, Gospels, is prefaced 
by an exhaustive discussion by E. A. Abbott, in which the external 
evidence of the gospels is treated, with conclusions that leave the 
gospels little historical worth. Professor Schmiedel’s treatment is 
independent of Professor Abbott’s and really falls into two parts. 
The first deals with the question of the sources of the synoptists, and 
the second deals with their historical value. It is greatly to be 
regretted that the article is so written as to make it almost impossible 
for one to get the full position of Professor Schmiedel without labori- 
ous reading of it in its entirety, for this has already led to a misappre- 
hension of its purpose. Any person, however, who is familiar with 
the critical treatment of the gospels will readily discover its excel- 
lencies as well as its defects. In the first part of the paper he has 
given an exhaustive and brilliant presentation of the various synoptic 
hypotheses, and has carried the search for sources a step farther than 
most current theories, deciding that it is possible to discover a 
stratum of sources, which lies under the sources used by the writers of 
our present gospels. He does not attempt any detailed presentation 
of what these sources are, but suggests a few which seem to him to be 
indubitably genuine. He mentions nine passages which he would 
consider as indubitably genuine, and therefore to be used in testing 
the other material of the synoptists, viz., Mark 3:21; 10:17; 13:32; 
15:34; Matt. 12:31; and Mark 6:5; 8:12; 8:8-21; Matt. 11:5. 
Evidently the ground for Professor Schmiedel’s certainty is the proba- 
bility that no one would ever have invented them as sayings of Christ. 

In his use of these too few critical certainties, however, Professor 
Schmiedel seems to have abandoned his method. When discussing 
the credibility of the gospels as they stand, instead of discussing their 
relation to original material, he is led off into an almost interminable 
discussion of the various discrepancies, some of them very minute, 
which appear upon comparison of the three gospels. Such a method 
seems most unfortunate in the light of his previous critical process. 
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Professor Schmiedel does not intend to leave such an impression, and 
in his treatment of the Johannine gospels he freely uses the synoptists as 
the standard of judgment. Yet, despite the fact that he does not dis- 
believe in the historical Jesus, he has so minimized his appreciation, and 
has so presented the negative side of his work, as to leave the impres- 
sion that the gospels are of almost no historical worth. This we are 
inclined to believe to be a fault of an editorial supervision, which, 
though everywhere present, constantly magnifies difficulties and, at least 
in the New Testament field, seldom emphasizes constructive results. 

The same general criticism may be passed upon Professor Schmie- 
del’s treatment of the article upon John the Son of Zebedee, in which 
he discusses the Johannine literature. It is impossible in a brief 
review to follow him through his exhaustive discussion. He does not 
believe that the gospel was written either by John the son of Zebedee, 
or by the mysterious John the Elder of Ephesus, but rather by some 
unknown man of Asia Minor just before 140 A. D. As independent 
history it is valueless on the whole, though it contains many accurate 
statements of geography and chronology. It depends upon the synop- 
tists, but as history has been rewritten to suit its own interpretation of 
Jesus as the Philonian Logos. The Apocalypse was certainly not writ- 
ten by the man who wrote the other Johannine literature, but Professor 
Schmiedel does not seem to be very clear as to who might have been 
its author. The treatment of Papias he so interprets as to make four 
generations of Christians, the apostles, the elders, the companions of 
the elders, and Papias himself. This makes some difficulty with John the 
Elder, who on such an interpretation of Papias would naturally 
be put in the same generation as the apostles; but Professor Schmiedel 
at this point changes his interpretation because of the impossibility 
of such a supposition. Partition theories also are not at all to his 
liking, and he criticises Wendt’s position thoroughly. Altogether, 
his treatment of the fourth gospel is probably the strongest negative 
treatment which has appeared. For those who had thought that the 
Johannine question had been solved on the basis of external evidence 
the article will be most unwelcome. 

The other articles, like that of Professor Cone upon James and 
Jude, and von Soden’s rewriting of Robertson Smith’s upon Hebrews, 
are of less importance. Naturally neither James nor Jude is regarded 
as of apostolic origin, and although Apollos is offered as a possible 
writer of Hebrews, that letter is held to have been written to some 
small Christian community at Rome in the time of Trajan, or possibly 
even Hadrian. 
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Other articles dealing with New Testament matters are of unequal 
interest. Very valuable is that by Deissmann upon Epistolary Litera- 
ture, in which, after having made a distinction between the letter and 
the epistle, he decides that nearly all the genuine Pauline writings are 
distinctly of the letter rather than of the epistolary sort. 

Professor Jiilicher in treating Hellenism admirably combats a 
general tendency of today to magnify the influence of Hellenism in a 
the New Testament, declaring that no single idea derived from a 
Greek source can be attributed to Jesus. Of the concessions to biblical 
theology, the papers upon Faith, by Professor Cheyne, and Gnosis, 
by Jiilicher, are, like most constructive articles of the volume, of com- 
paratively small importance, but that of Charles upon Eschatology, 
like all his work, is admirable. It would be difficult to find an equally 
succinct and serviceable compendium of the entire eschatological 
development of the Hebrew and Jewish people. 

Two other articles may be barely mentioned. That of Professor 
Cheyne upon John the Baptist — whom, by the way, he persists in calling 
Johanan —as an article upon its subject is of comparatively little value, 
but characteristically Professor Cheyne finds an opportunity to amend 
various texts of the New Testament. Thus Luke 11:30 is so amended 
as to make Johanan the sign which is refused to Christ’s generation. 
The other paper is by Professor Bruce upon Jesus, and is perhaps 
the greatest disappointment of the volume—all the more so because 
of the admirable treatment by Professor Sanday in the Hastings Die- 
tionary. ‘The article is written so vaguely as to make it almost impos- 
sible to determine what Professor Bruce’s conclusions may be, and the 
entire treatment is so superficial and partial as to awaken a sus- 
picion of incompleteness or severe redaction, and to arouse regret 
that it should have been permitted posthumously to detract from the 
reputation of Professor Bruce. 

Thus, altogether the volume is, so far as the New Testament arti- 
cles go, a companion of its predecessor. With positive constructive 
results its editors and writers have little interest. In the encyclopedic 
presentation of critical theories it is without rival; and as such will 
be of value to those already well versed in current discussions. 


SHAILER MATHEWS. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Biblical Theology.—The plan of the Encyclopedia Biblica, as far as 
revealed in the first volume published, was criticised for making so 
little of biblical theology. While the criticism is a fair one, and the 
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plan is not essentially modified in the second volume, an exception is 
to be noted in favor of the subject of Eschatology. This subject is 
given fifty-five of the 1,543 columns of the volume. Other biblico- 
theological topics (some of which, however, can only be brought into 
the category by an extreme stretch of the term) occupy thirty-three 
more columns; so that the total space given to this important branch 
of biblical study is eighty-eight columns. The special topics treated of 
are the Eucharist, Faith, Heresy, Idolatry and Primitive Religion, 
Excommunication, and Gnosis. To these may be added a brief 
section on the subject of faith as viewed in the epistle of James. In 
almost every case, however, the method of treatment reminds one of 
archeological articles, and raises the query whether these topics were 
not regarded as of interest from the archeological point of view only. 
But if the encyclopedia is meager on the general subject of biblical 
theology, no one will feel inclined to complain of the method and 
scope of the treatment of Eschatology. Whether introduced into the 
volume for its mere archeological interest or made an exception to 
the general law followed by the editors not to include biblico- 
theological subjects in the Lxcyclopedia, this special topic has cer- 
tainly received ample and satisfactory treatment. The scholar charged 
with writing on it is R. H. Charles, whose specialistic zeal in the 
sphere of the apocalyptic literature of the inter-testamental period is 
fast pushing him to the very foremost place as an authority on this 
subject. Professor Charles’ article, as already intimated, is a satisfac- 
tory one; and yet we must take exception to his position on the origin 
of the religion of Israel. It appears to us that he accepts too easily 
the theory of Stade and Schwally to the effect that the antecedents of 
Yahwism in Israel are to be traced to ancestor-worship. All the 
reasons which he gives in support of this view have, in our judgment, 
been proved irrelevant to the conclusion based on them by the investi- 
gations of Frey and Griineisen (whose work Charles does not seem to 
have read). Of the other articles little needs to be said. That on the 
subject of Faith, by Cheyne, is tantalizing, not only on account of its 
brevity, but also because it shows how much more could have been put 
into the Luncyclopedia of fresh and suggestive discussion on this and 
kindred topics. The article on the Eucharist, by J. Armitage Robinson, 
is certainly not open to the criticism passed on the same scholar’s 
article on Baptism in the first volume. 
A. C. ZENOs. 


THE McCorMIckK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Chicago, Ill. 














CRITICAL NOTE. 


THE TEXTUAL VALUE OF THE NEWBERRY GOSPELS. 


THE Newberry Gospels depart in 1,515 readings from the Textus 
Receptus.* Of these Matthew shows 434, Mark 348, Luke 449, and 
John 284. Of the whole number of readings, 774 may be considered 
significant ; the rest are matters of practical indifference, being unim- 
portant transpositions, manifest itacisms, insertions, and omissions of 
v movable, the s of ovrws, and the like. The assignment of the read- 
ings gives the following figures for the Syrian, pre-Syrian, and singular 
or subsingular elements in the significant readings of each gospel : 


Syrian, Pre-Syrian. Singular,etc. Totals. 


Matthew - - - - - 82 105 65 252 
Mark - - - : - 62 83 33 178 
Luke . - - - - 65 68 40 173 
John - - - - - 48 103 20 171 

mame el tl tl 359 158 774 


Without undertaking the minute calculation of the constituents 
making up the pre-Syrian element and their reduction to percentages, 
it may be observed that one-half of the 359 pre-Syrian readings are of 
no family, while one-fourth are Western, and one-sixth non-Western. 
The Alexandrian element, the most subtle and elusive of all the ele- 
ments in attestation, is small. 

In order to determine the significance of these figures, and thus of 
the critical value of the manuscript in comparison with other witnesses 
to the text of the gospels, we proceed to seek what may fairly be con- 
sidered a representative section of the text, as a limited ground within 
which such a comparative study may readily be made. We have seen 
that the Newberry Gospels show 257 Syrian readings out of 774 sig- 
nificant divergences from Textus Receptus. Neglecting the 158 singu- 
lar or subsingular readings as at least of doubtful value, the Syrian 
element is seen to be 3}% of the supported, significant readings of the 
manuscript, or 41.72 per cent. The same process shows the Syrian 

* For the readings of the Newberry Gospels, cf “‘ The Newberry Gospels,” AMERI- 


CAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY, Vol. III, No. 1, January, 1899, pp. 116-37. In 
GrEGORY’s Jextkritik des Neuen Testaments the manuscript appears as No. 1289. 
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element of Mark alone to be ;§,, or 42.758962 per cent. The first five 
chapters of Mark by the same process give a Syrian element of }$, or 
42.857142 per cent. of the supported, significant readings. As this is 
less than 1 per cent. from the proportion shown by the manuscript as a 
whole, it may be regarded as a representative section, and a presump- 
tion is established for the representative character of the same section 
in other manuscripts. This presumption is, of course, liable to modifi- 
cation in the case of manuscripts, such as A, the text of which is notori- 
ously heterogeneous ; for all manuscripts of admitted homogeneity, 
however, it seems safe to accept our presumption and to build upon 
it. We thus proceed to examine the first five chapters of Mark in 
other manuscripts of various degrees of excellence. 

Reference has been made to the Haskell Gospels, a large cursive 
of about 1500 A. D., which seems from its size and various lectionary 
indications in late hands in the margins to have been designed and 
used for public reading. Despite its comparative modernness, the 
writing of this manuscript is very pale, and has been retraced in con- 
siderable sections by a more recent hand. The original contents of 
the codex evidently comprised the four gospels, complete, but leaves, 
and even whole quires, are now missing. Of Mark the manuscript 
contains 1: 1—7:24;7:36—9: 48; 10: 14—11: 33. With 12:1 begins 
a great gap, including the rest of Mark and more than eight chapters 
of Luke. For the first five chapters of Mark, the Haskell Gospels 
show 33 significant divergences from Textus Receptus. Of these, 3 
may be neglected as singular or nearly so. Of the 30 significant, 
supported readings, 16 are pre-Syrian and 14 Syrian. The Syrian 
element is thus 44, or 46.666666 per cent. of the significant, sup- 
ported readings. It has already been pointed out that the Syrian 
element for these chapters in the Newberry Gospels was 42.857142 
per cent., while the total number of significant divergences in them 
is 51. 

As another manuscript with which to compare, Codex Montfor- 
tianus (61) has been taken. This is famous as having been employed by 
Erasmus for the text of 1 John 5:7 (The Three Heavenly Witnesses) 
in his third edition, 1522 A. D. The manuscript probably belongs to 
a date not much earlier, and has naturally been regarded with some 
suspicion, owing primarily to the circumstances of its first appearance. 
But this need not affect its value for our purposes. Its significant 
divergences for Mark, chaps. 1-5, number 78, of which 25 are sin- 
gular or subsingular readings. Of the remaining 52, 31 are pre-Syrian 
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and 21 Syrian. The Syrian element is thus $4, or 40.384615 per 
cent. of the significant, supported readings. 

Turning to uncial witnesses, Codex Alexandrinus (A) shows 85 
divergences from Textus Receptus in the first five chapters of Mark. 
Neglecting 9 of these as practically unsupported, we have left 76 sup- 
ported, significant readings, of which 51 are pre-Syrian and 25 Syrian. 
The Syrian element is thus 2%, or 32.894725 per cent. of the supported, 
significant readings. 

A still better uncial, for Mark’s gospel at least, is Codex Sangal- 
lensis (A). The excellence of the text of this manuscript in Mark is 
well known. For Mark, chaps. 1-5, it shows no less than 192 readings 
that may be called significant. Of these 21 may be dismissed as sin- 
gular or subsingular. Of the remaining 171, 136 are pre-Syrian and 
35 Syrian. The Syrian element thus constitutes only 19.824535 per 
cent. of the supported, significant readings. 

Attention was not long ago called by Dr. J. Rendel Harris to a rather 
remarkable twelfth-century cursive in the British Museum, Cod. Evv. 
892 (Mus. Brit. Add. 33,277), with interesting subscriptions resembling 
those in the Newberry manuscript. A careful examination of its 
readings for the section under consideration fully confirms Dr. Harris’ 
high valuation of the manuscript. Two hundred and eight signifi- 
cant divergences from Textus Receptus have been noted. Dismissing 
20 of these as singular or subsingular, we have left 188, of which 
158 are pre-Syrian and 30 Syrian. The Syrian element is thus seen 
to be less even than in A; for 892 it is 5.957435 per cent., as 
against 19.824535 for A. 

If we arrange these six manuscripts in the order suggested by these 
percentages, we have the following table: 


Significant Syrian 

divergences. element. 
Haskell - : - - 33 46.66666 
Newberry - 51 42.857142 
61 - - - - 98 40.384615 
- = : ; ’ 85 32.894725 
4 ‘ ss s+ 19.824535 
892 - : : - 208 15.957435 


The order of percentages, it will be observed, is the order of the 
significant divergences, inverted. That is, in the group of manu- 
scripts, the more numerous the divergences from the Textus Receptus, 
the greater the proportion of pre-Syrian readings among those 
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divergences. This is, of course, precisely what is to be expected. 
Thus in number as well as character of variations from Textus 
Receptus the Newberry manuscript allies itself with 61 and the 
Haskell Gospels, rather than with A or 892. In other words, it is 
a Syrian manuscript, with perhaps an average admixture of pre-Syrian 
readings. 


EDGAR J. GOODSPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 











RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


PSYCHOLOGIE DES WILLENS, zur Grundlegung der Ethik. Von 
HERMANN SCHWARZ. Leipzig: Engelmann, 1900. Pp. 391. 
M. 6. 

THE twofold conviction, that no adequate moral philosophy can be 
constructed upon any other foundation than that of a thoroughgoing 
psychology of the will, and that such will-psychology has not yet been 
elaborated, constitutes the raison d’étre of this treatise, as stated in 
the preface. The spontaneity of the subject in volition awaits that 
recognition and vindication which the spontaneity of the subject in 
cognition received at the hands of Kant. The point of departure, 
therefore, for the whole book, lies in the distinction between /Vatur- 
zwang and Normzwang, as explained in the introductory chapter. Too 
often have ethical writers treated the volitional life as though there 
were no such thing as norm-law or norm-force in the realm of will, 
though all the while perfectly well aware of the reality of such norm- 
law in cognitive activity. The whole science of logic is an acknowl- 
edgment of the supremacy of ideal types in cognition; so ethics, with 
its psychological groundwork, should recognize and elaborate the doc- 
trine of the norm or ideal in volition. Natural forces, instincts, 
impulses, and the like, must, of course, be reckoned with, but they are 
not the whole of the matter. Der Mensch ist mehr als ein blosses 
Naturprodukt. 

In the first part of the work the shortcomings of materialism, 
hedonism, empiricism, and kindred doctrines are set forth. An act 
of volition is not a mere resultant of contending forces; nor is it 
determined by an idea, or a feeling, or by any complex of ideas and 
feelings, in and by themselves. How, then, is it determined? By the 
whole personality of the willing subject, in his capacity of analytic and 
synthetic choice, where Vormzwang reigns supreme. The second part 
of the work is occupied with the explanation of these terms, analytic 
and synthetic choice or preference. The distinction between these is 
analogous to that which Kant has drawn between the analytic judg- 
ment and the synthetic, in the Critigue of the Pure Reason. By 
analytic choice our author means the general direction of the human 
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will toward the good as such, apart from any more specific determina- 
tion of that wherein the good consists. We will the being of the good, 
rather than its non-being; we prefer the non-being of the evil. All 
worth as such is preferred over all unworth as such. Had we, there- 
fore, no other will-power than that of analytic choice, we should be 
obliged to wait until instructions should come from some extraneous 
source, with regard to what is good or bad, right or wrong, in any 
given case of contemplated action. This is perhaps the point at which 
Kant’s ethical system fails of completeness. But now in synthetic 
preference the content of the good, as distinguished from its form, is 
made manifest in the free spontaneity of the choosing person, who in 
his act itself declares that the interests of personality by right take 
precedence over those of the circumstances and adjuncts of personality, 
and that the interests of the social whole (altruism) are to be preferred 
before those of merely individual incidence (egoism). Synthetic 
choice, it should be added, is directed to the ae¢ itself, rather than to 
the object of the act. “There is nothing good save a good will,” as 
Kant said; but the good will is further defined as that which is directed 
to altruistic ends rather than egoistic, and to personal considerations 
in preference to circumstances or accessory conditions. So the possi- 
bility of ethics, one may say, depends upon that of synthetic choices 
a priori; even as, for Kant, the possibility of knowledge depends upon 
that of synthetic judgments @ friort. How far the author has suc- 
ceeded in avoiding the “circle” which has been charged upon Kant’s 
ethical system, the reader must be left to judge. 


FREDERICK TRACY. 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 


AVICENNE. Par LE BARON CARRA DE Vaux. Paris: Alcan, 1goo. 
Pp. viii + 304; map. Fr. 5. 

Tuis book is not simply an exposition of the system of Avicenna. 
It contains also a description of Muslim scholastic philosophy from 
its origin, and of the forces acting on it down to the time of the sub- 
ject proper. This takes up the first 126 pages. Then comes a chapter 
on his life, and thereafter chapters on his system, under the rubrics: 
logic, physics, psychology, metaphysics, and mysticism. 

For this long introduction there is ample excuse in the nature of 
the case. Very few, indeed, are prepared to take up immediately the 
life and theories of a Muslim of the fourth century of the Hijra and 
supply of themselves a knowledge of all that went to make him what 
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he was. In fact, if we have any quarrel with M. de Vaux, it is that he 
does not deal at sufficient length with the earlier development. In 
spite of all that has been done in this field, we are still much in the 
dark as to al-Kindi for example: Was hea translator and compiler 
only ? and the earlier Mu‘tazilites : How did they stand to philosophy 
in the narrower sense? Al-Farabi, in spite of the labors of Dieterici 
and others, is still much of a shadow to us. The /khwan as-Safa, the 
Fatimid propagandists, the later Assassins, how much influence, to 
and fro, and actual, conscious connection was there between these ? 
That all the strictly non-orthodox forms of thought in Islam acted 
and reacted on one another seems certain; in some cases it amounted 
to their being really branches of the same great movement. Again, 
on the other hand, the development of orthodox theology cannot be 
ignored. It was strictly scholastic in form and ran as much into phi- 
losophy as in the Middle Ages of Europe. It left its undoubted mark 
on Avicenna. The partitions in his brain were not tight enough to 
keep it in its own compartment. 

Before, then, the system of Avicenna can be adequately attacked, 
we must have a full treatment of his predecessors, not only in philoso- 
phy in the narrower sense, but in theology and mysticism. This is 
much to ask, but it is necessary. From lack of it have come what 
errors M. de Vaux has fallen into. He has treated the Mu‘tazilites, 
the translators at the court of al-Mansir and al-Ma’min, the /khwan 
as-Safa, the Encyclopedists generally, and the philosophers such as 
al-Farabi. But he ruled out the theologians and the mystics, and thus 
lost the real key to Arabic philosophy. ‘The atomic system of Muslim 
dogmatics as developed by such a man as al-Baqilani is a triumph of 
dialectic acuteness and the only really independent fruit of philo- 
sophic thought expressed in Arabic. The Mutakallims are really, as 
Ritter has well put it, the philosophers of the Arabs. But, again, in 
the deliberate omission of a study of mysticism in the introduction 
and in the relegation of Avicenna’s own mysticism to a last, short 
chapter, written almost apologetically, lies an even greater weakness 
of the book. It cannot be often enough repeated that the Arabic 
philosophy, from al-Farabi to Ibn Rushd, is nothing but the simplest 
neo-Platonism attached to Aristotelian physics and a grotesque Muslim 
mythology. That means that it is on an essentially mystical basis ; 
its mysticism is not an appendix which can be separated from it and 
thrust into a corner. 

But apart from this single, though, it must be confessed, far-reaching 
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error of judgment, M. de Vaux’s book is one to be received with 
praise and gratitude. It inevitably challenges comparison with Renan’s 
Averroes and comes off not badly from the challenge. If we have not 
here the pellucid clearness of Renan’s style, nor his magic art of 
arrangement and exposition, we have a far sounder knowledge of 
Arabic and of the subject, and an at least equal enthusiasm and 
liveliness. 

For criticism of details there is little need, nor does space permit. 
It may be enough to remark that the note on p. 145 would not have 
been written if M. de Vaux had taken the trouble to look up Lane’s 
Lexicon, and that the oditer dictum as to The Thousand and One 
Nights on p. 55 is highly misleading. Anything that de Sacy took 
the trouble of writing is worth reading, but a great deal has happened 
since he wrote that Mémoire. 


Duncan C. MACDONALD. 
HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Hartford, Conn. 


KanTs BEGROUNDUNG DER RELIGION. Ein kritischer Versuch. 
Mit einem Vorwort iiber die Beziehungen der neueren Dog- 
matik zu Kant. Von WILHELM MENGEL. Leipzig: Engel- 
mann, 1900. Pp.x+82. M. 1.20. 


Tuis new addition to the exceedingly voluminous literature which 
has been called into existence by the critical philosophy proceeds 
along lines very similar to those followed by many of its predecessors. 
It combines high praise with severe criticism: praise for the distin- 
guished service which Kant has rendered to philosophical thinking in 
his wonderful critiques; criticism for the inconsistencies and unre- 
solved contradictions which are to be found in his system. The point 
of view is to be found in what the author calls a critical-realistic 
epistemology; and from this point of view Kant’s shortcoming seems 
to consist in his failure to bring the Ding-an-stch within the realm of 
sure comprehension. Now, since the great realities of religion — God, 
freedom, immortality— belong to the extra-phenomenal order, they 
cannot be surely comprehended, nor set in any intelligible relation to 
our actual, finite existence; unless, indeed, we depart from the rigid 
a priorism of the Kantian Grundlegung. But this is the very incon- 
sistency of which, among others, Kant has been guilty; for though in 
his ethics he repudiates in the strongest possible terms the right of 
any “affection” to be heard in the just appraisement of a moral act, 
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yet when he comes to treat of those great realities—God and immor- 
tality——with which religion has more especially to do, he rests them 
both upon foundations which contain @ posteriori elements. The fun- 
damental postulate here is that virtue and happiness must, somehow 
and somewhere, be capable of conjoint and proportionate realization. 
The being of God, as the one who alone is able to adjust virtue and 
felicity to each other, is thus the first condition of the realization of 
the highest good ; while the immortality of the soul, without which no 
finite being could attain the good, is the second condition of its reali- 
zation. So the philosophy of religion is grounded upon considera- 
tions which were deemed utterly unworthy to form any part of a true 
system of ethics. 

Dr. Mengel’s conclusion is that neither in his epistemology nor in 
his ethics has Kant provided any satisfactory foundation for a philoso- 
phy of religion; for in the former he denies to thought all real objec- 
tive validity, and in the latter he most emphatically rejects that stone 
which afterward, in the philosophy of religion, is made the head of 
the corner. 


FREDERICK TRACY. 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 


Tue Reticious Use oF IMacination. By E.H. Jounson. New 
York: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1901. Pp.x+ 227. $1. 

UNCONSCIOUSLY, as it appears, Professor Johnson has in this volume 
developed a phase of the argument John Fiske supposed he had dis- 
covered, and which he stated in his Through Nature to God; really, 
however, it is involved in the Anselmic statement. This is (in sub- 
stance) that, as the sprout from the buried acorn implies a sunlight 
external to itself, so the aspirations of the soul to God imply an evok- 
ing reality external to the soul. To show the validity of the imagina- 
tion’s products when it is applied to religious themes is the author’s 
aim. 

Professor Johnson divides his book into two parts: the service 
of the imagination to religious truth, and to life. In the first part 
he investigates the “competency and scope” of this faculty, its deal- 
ing with “ problems as to the Creator, the Ruler, and the Father.” In 
the second portion he shows how it “ sees ideals, breeds energy, and 
enlists perseverance.” He discusses the synthetic nature of the imagi- 
nation, and vindicates its use in religion by citing its necessary 
employment in poetry, history, science, and art. He traces its relation 
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to faith as picturing (“‘image-ination”) the objects of faith: “faith 
discerns God only when the ideas summed up in him are made lumi- 
nous by imagination” (p. 48). It puts a check upon itself by discern- 
ing disharmony in its illicit products. He then applies these princi- 
ples to the problems of God, man, life here and hereafter, miracles, etc. 

In two points the author’s reasoning is weak—the relation of 
imagination to miracles and to revelation or inspiration. The pro- 
fessor admits that the occurrence of miracles is “ a question of fact ;” 
then adds: “if this question of fact is made a question of imagina- 
tion,” etc. (p. 117). But we do not submit “a question of fact” to the 
imagination. Granted that it is true that “it isimaginable that... . 
God ... . can work miracles; has wrought them” (p. 123), yet this 
merely proves miracles possible, it does not so much as make them 
probable. It is beside the mark to say that “the imaginability of 
miracles .. . . isso complete that .... to avoid imagining them 
has ever required greater adroitness than plain Christian folk can com- 
mand ”(p.123). Precisely, “plain Christian folk”! ‘ Plain Christian 
folk” display such “ adroitness” as to “imagine”’ that the phases of the 
moon influence terrestrial weather and crops; but this does not estab- 
lish as a fact the moon’s supposed power. But Dr. Johnson has 
essayed a scientific treatment of imagination, and this is not a scien- 
tific, but an ad captandum argument. The trouble is that he has 
gone back on his own canon: imagination is to be applied to the 
higher realms, where other faculties cannot reach. By attempting to 
make it do the work of the logical faculty, our author casts suspicion 
upon the whole course of his argument and does not help the cause 
of miracles. And he is equally infelicitous in his treatment of revela- 
tion, in spite of the very fine passage on pp. 134, 135. 

The volume is well printed, on good paper, in a neat cover, and has. 


a serviceable index. 


Gro. W. GILMORE. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


THE Lire AND LITERATURE OF THE ANCIENT HEBREWS. By 
Lyman Assotr. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Igor. 
Pp. xiii+ 408. $2. 

In the winter of 1896-97 Dr. Abbott delivered a series of lectures 
upon the Old Testament before his church in Brooklyn. In 1899- 
1900 he took the same theme before the Lowell Institute of Boston. 
From these lectures the present book has developed. The chapters 
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appeared in the Outlook during the summer of 1900 in substantially 
their present form, except for the numerous footnotes. The book is 
written, so says Dr. Abbott, “ first to tell the general reader what is the 
spirit and what the methods and the general conclusions of this (7. ¢., 
the modern, literary, scientific, evolutionary) school respecting the 
Bible ; and, second, to show that these do not imperil spiritual faith — 
that, on the contrary, they enhance the value of the Bible as an instru- 
ment for the cultivation of the spiritual faith.” 

This history of the book and this avowed purpose of the author, 
indeed the author’s name itself, prevent it from being a technical, 
scientific “‘ Old Testament Introduction” and require it to be a work 
for the people, full of suggestiveness for them. It may be, however, 
that it contains also a hint here and there from which the Old Testa- 
ment teacher may learn how to secure the interest of his pupils. It 
is worth the reading with that problem in mind, at any rate. The 
Sunday evening lectures aroused great interest, and the book deserves 
to find a wide reading on the part of Bible students. 

It may seem to those who spend their lives in Old Testament study 
that the work appears too late to have the apologetic value which the 
author hopes for it, but it is probably one of the things the scholar has 
to learn that his learned utterances are not yet received by the Chris- 
tian world without hesitation, and that it is still worth while to show the 
reasonableness and the value of the new views with patience and tact. 
Dr. Abbott can buttress well-nigh every important position by appeal 
to the great majority of scholars, but the best appeal, after all, is to 
the reader himself, and here, as commonly, the author is successful. 

Dr. Abbott does not quote authorities written in German. Doubt- 
less he could have done so; or he could have hired the extra work 
done at a reasonable figure. We conclude that he did not wish to 
overwhelm the timid reader with a lot of foreign names. Can it be 
that he uses footnotes and references as an invitation to the reader to 
continue his study of the point in question by reading in the books 
cited? It is certainly a matter of congratulation that so high authori- 
ties, and so genuinely scholarly works, can be cited written in the 
English language. It may be that, for example in Egyptian history 
and religion, later works might have been quoted. But the editor of 
the Outlook is not lightly to be charged with being slow, and so at 
this point also we will assume the wisdom of his course. 

The book is really a review of the literature of the Hebrews as 
determined by their life; for that is the right order; the natural one, 
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the divine one; it is the one which makes the Bible appeal to us. As 
the account of God’s approach to men in manifold ways, we turn to the 
Bible with just and high expectation of helpfulness and inspiration 
for our life-tasks. Abbott frequently points the way to such benefit, 
and the reader will easily add to the list of practical lessons gained. 

The division of the work is according to the kinds of literature con- 
tained in the Old Testament. The legislation is divided chronologi- 
cally; there is admirable treatment of the fiction, of the Song of 
Songs (with translation), of Job, “a spiritual tragedy,” of the wisdom 
literature as an ethical philosophy, and of the preachers of righteous- 
ness and redemption, the prophets. 

Who is God? What is man? What is their right relationship ? 
How can it be secured? These questions the Bible answers, and the 
author has had them constantly before him as he has written. 


OwEN H. GatTEs. 
Dorset, Vt. 


A History oF BABYLONIA AND AssyRIA. By RoBERT WILLIAM 
RoGERS. 2 vols. New York: Eaton & Mains, 1900. Pp. 
xx+429; xv+418. $5. 

To Proressor RocERs belongs the distinction of having been the 
first to present us with a comprehensive history of Babylonia and Assyria 
in an English garb. The two handsome and portly volumes represent 
the fruit of the active labors of a decade, and it may be said at once 
that Professor Rogers has produced an eminently readable book, which 
is certainly one of the first qualifications that ought to distinguish a 
history. He wields a facile pen; his style is graceful, his English vig- 
orous, and he well knows how to carry his readers along with him as 
he unfolds the interesting tale of Babylonia’s and Assyria’s rise to 
greatness and subsequent decline. The story is a long one, extending 
over several millenniums, but under Rogers’ guidance it is never a 
tedious tale, and, even when discussing details that might easily become 
irksome to the general reader, he succeeds in investing them with deep 
interest. Combining with a thorough knowledge of details, so far as 
they are known to us, a sympathetic spirit that enables him to pene- 
trate into the meaning of his vast array of facts, he has made a valu- 
able contribution that insures for him an honorable place among 
modern historians as well as among Assyriologists. Professor Rogers 
has given us even more in his two volumes than the title-page would 
indicate. He has devoted the first 253 pages to a full account of the 
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first attempts at deciphering the Assyrian inscriptions and to an 
exhaustive narrative of explorations in both Babylonia and Assyria. 
Hitherto the only popular account of decipherment and of explorations 
accessible to English readers was to be found in Evetts’ Mew Light on 
the Holy Land (London, 1891), but this was far from being complete. 
Rogers has gone to the trouble of having reproduced the very inscrip- 
tions which Grotefend, the first successful decipherer of cuneiform 
characters, had before him, and, by means of additional cuts of groups 
of signs from these inscriptions, makes perfectly clear to the uninitiated 
the method which Grotefend pursued. Following the progress of the 
decipherment, he sets forth in an interesting manner how, step by step, 
the secrets were wrested from the monuments, until a secure basis had 
been secured. In an “Excursus” he tells the strange story of Flower’s 
copies of some cuneiform characters from Persepolis which will prob- 
ably be new even to many specialists. Rogers might have added to 
this part of his work an account of the progress of Assyriological 
studies from the forties, when the system of decipherment was practi- 
cally fixed to our days, and perhaps in a future edition he will be dis- 
posed to do so, and thus give the general public an idea of the extent 
and character of the field covered by Assyriology.* In his account of 
explorers of Babylonia, Rogers takes us back to the Hebrew narrative 
of Benjamin of Tudela in the twelfth century, and step by step 
advances to the great series of excavations in the mounds of Assyria 
and Babylonia which, begun in 1843, have had such remarkable 
results. He recounts in detail the work done by French, English, 
American, and German explorers, and his narrative is marked, as is 
the whole work, by the evident intention of being fair to all and giv- 
ing to each his due. In chap. 7 he touches upon the much-vexed 
Sumerian question. So far as the history of this controversy is con- 
cerned, there is no objection to be found with Rogers’ narrative. But 
since he does not enter into a consideration of the motives which led 
Halévy, and at one time Delitzsch, to oppose the current theory of the 
Sumero-Accadian origin of the Babylonian script and of Babylonian 
culture, Rogers cannot be said to have made any contribution to the 
subject. To the impartial student it must be clear that the question 
has by no means been settled. The current theory raises a number of 


tIn the earlier editions KAULEN’s Assyrien und Babylonien covered the ground, 
but the latest edition (1899) is a thorough disappointment, so that this once valuable 
work is now “antiquated ” through a republication which fails to take into account 
the work of scholars during the past ten years. 
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problems for which no satisfactory solution has as yet been offered. 
On the other hand, Halévy is inclined to underestimate certain diffi- 
culties involved in his own theory, and yet it has always seemed to the 
writer that from the historical point of view the supposition that Baby- 
lonian culture is distinctly Semitic, even in the earliest period of which 
we have any knowledge, is the one least difficult to maintain. This, of 
course, is not the place to enter upon a prolonged discussion, but it is 
well to remind scholars that in questions of science majorities do not 
count. Certainly, if a specialist in Babylonian culture of so high 
astanding as Thureau-Dangin is inclined to side with Halévy, that is 
far more significant than the fact that two dozen Assyriologists who 
have not paid any special attention to the question stand on the other 
side. It must be confessed that among Assyriologists there are only 
three or four who have a right by virtue of their investigation to an 
opinion on this subject, and it would be well for Rogers in a subse- 
quent edition of his work to call attention to the actual conditions, 
even at the risk of letting the world know that there are still many 
unsolved problems of a fundamental character in the domain of 
Assyriology. 

After chapters on the sources, on the geography of Babylonia and 
Assyria, and on the chronology, Professor Rogers advances in Book II 
to the history proper. It may be stated that his chronology on the 
whole is conservative. We do not find here any reckless juggling with 
high figures in order to impress readers with the great antiquity of 
Babylonian culture. The author freely confesses the difficulties 
encountered in the early chronology, and his exposition in this respect 
presents fairly our present imperfect knowledge. The only serious 
criticism that we would offer in the account of the early dynasties is the 
manner in which he portrays the supposed conflict between the Sem- 
ites and non-Semites for the control of the Euphrates valley. Since it 
is admitted that even the oldest inscriptions are either directly Semitic, 
or at least contain Semitic words and Semitic phrases, it is certainly 
hazardous to draw important conclusions from an exceedingly unsound 
basis. Let the historians for the present content themselves, so far as 
possible, with statements of the data, and leave the interpretation and 
reconstruction of the ancient periods of Babylonian history until more 
material has been found, and the ethnological and archeological 
problems connected with the origin of Babylonian culture are in a 
more advanced state than at present. With the period of Hammurabi 
(about 2300 B. C.) we reach an era of far greater certainty. Professor 
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Rogers’ narrative from this period on and right through the various 
epochs of Babylonian and Assyrian history is most satisfactory. He has 
made a most careful study, not only of the texts, but of the studies 
upon the texts, produced by various scholars during the past thirty 
years. No monograph or article of any moment has escaped him, and 
one feels that he has carefully weighed the pros and cons in mooted 
points, and, as a general thing, has adopted the sounder view. He is 
not led away by scholarly conjectures, however brilliant, and, while this 
sobriety sometimes makes his narrative prosaic, the gain, on the other 
hand, is very great. Rogers may be implicitly followed as a guide 
by those who, without direct knowledge of the sources, wish to ascer- 
tain exactly what we know of Babylonian and Assyrian history. It 
may perhaps be objected here that he at times introduces details 
drawn from the inscriptions which do not appear to be of any impor- 
tance, and yet it is better to err on this side than on the other, so that 
the “lay” reader may have as much material as possible before him. 
On the whole, therefore, Rogers’ method in giving as full a compila- 
tion as possible, and holding back decisions on questions still in dis- 
pute, is to be commended. The highest praise that can be awarded to 
the author is to express the opinion that his work is a worthy suc- 
cessor of Tiele’s history published in 1886, and which, but for the fact 
that during the last fourteen years the material has so largely increased, 
would still be a standard work on the subject. Tiele showed in his 
work how Babylonian and Assyrian history is to be written, and if his 
example had been more generally followed by those who entered upon 
this field, we should probably have by this time more certainty and less 
conjecture. Rogers is to be congratulated upon having produced a 
history which is a commendable reversion to a sounder method. 


Morris JASTROW, JR. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


STILISTIK, RHETORIK, PoETIK, in Bezug auf die biblische Littera- 
tur komparativisch dargestellt von Ep. Konic. Leipzig: 
Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung (Theodor Weicher), 
1900. Pp.vi+420. M. 12. 

MopERN study of Hebrew concerned itself for a long time chiefly 
with etymology. The language lacking classical syntax, it seemed 
possible to ignore with impunity all questions of formal syntax. More 
recently monographs upon special parts of syntax have appeared, and 
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in the full grammatical treatises the subject has received more attention. 
Still it has remained to be rediscovered that beyond etymology and 
beyond syntax, beyond all inflexible rules of grammar, there is style in 
Hebrew as in western languages. 

When the question as to the author of the Bible was answered 
“God,” or “the Holy Spirit,” there could be little curiosity as to the 
style he employed. It had been irreverent to investigate the riddles, 
exaggerations, deceptions which are found, and comparatively useless 
to study other stilistic phenomena. But since it has become known 
again that divine inspiration did not influence the style of the writers, 
it is pertinent to examine the biblical literature and study its figures 
of speech, the rhythm and style of the several authors. And not only 
pertinent, but necessary; for in questions of unity and diversity of 
authorship, and in discovery of interpolations and glosses, witness 
borne by rhetoric dare not be ignored any more than vocabulary or 
syntax or orthography. The fully written history of the language must 
include the development of rhetorical as well as grammatical forms. 
Rhetorical features have not been overlooked in exegetical work, but 
study of them piecemeal and at close range could not yield surest results. 

K6nig’s work upon the Hebrew language has followed the natural 
order: first ‘“‘Formenlehre,” then in 1897 “Syntax,” and now the 
volume before us. 

First he discusses style as expressive of intellectual activity, that is, 
style in its varying degrees of clearness; second, as exhibiting volun- 
tative activity, that is, energy; and finally as exhibiting emotional 
activity, that is, elegance. His usual mode of treatment is to indicate 
briefly on what the property depends in its normal state, then what 
leads to defective style, and finally the elements of an improved style 
with the means of heightening the qualities concerned. 

With a view to showing the wide ‘field covered and the richness of 
biblical illustration possible, it may not be superfluous to sketch the 
course of treatment. 

Lack of clearness in single words is due to the use of homonyms, 
archaisms, innovations, words in incorrect meanings, ambiguous, 
oracular, and enigmatical words, and diplomatic expressions. Lucidity 
of style is increased by the use of metonomy and synecdoche in their 
varied forms; for in these figures, properly used, some special quality 
of the object described is seized upon for forcible presentation. So 
also by parallels, by way of examples, proverbs, citations, comparisons, 
fables, parables, metaphors, personifications, allegories. 
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In connected discourse clearness is obscured by omission of parts, 
#. ¢., logical subject, object, or the like, by lack of grammatical agree- 
ment, zeugma, parenthesis, digression, inversion of order. It is 
increased by use of noun for pronoun, chiastic arrangement of words 
and clauses, and clear indication of the beginning of an apodosis. 
Precision is increased by emphasis, advancing in position, indirect or 
direct repetition, hendiadys, climax, and the like. 

In the sphere of voluntative activity vivacity of style is lost by 
pleonasms and repetitions. These defects, as seen in the Old Testa- 
ment, K6nig treats historically. Vivacity is gained by conciseness of 
expression in the several parts of the sentence, by change of sound of 
the sentence, parenthesis, monologue, dialogue, change of grammatical 
number and person, rapid change of subject, and the like. 

Considered esthetically, style is injured by use of expressions which 
offend the taste of the reader or provoke his antagonism, and by ill- 
sounding words. It is made agreeable by the use of elegant expressions 
and by harmony of content and form. Euphony is increased by har- 
mony of units in the sentence (alliteration, assonance, annomination), 
and by the addition of rhythm. 

Under the head of special rhythm Ké6nig’s treatment of Hebrew 
poetry is full of interest. After a critical examination he discards the 
theory which makes poetical rhythm depend upon a count of accented 
words, and also that which counts alternate syllables. These seem to 
appear to him too mechanical to be a test of poetry, for his conclusion 
is that “ poetic rhythm was found by the Hebrews only in the essential 
symmetry of stichoi, and this symmetry rested only upon the essential 
similarity of the accent beats of corresponding stichoi.” Such a view 
precludes a precise demarkation of poetry, for what is “essential sym- 
metry,” supposing an exact count is not essential? and who shall 
decide for us how even the author would describe his composition ? 
And yet this essentially inexact statement fits the facts most exactly. 
In view of the frequent textual changes and exceptions to rule, which 
the more rigid tests involve, it is obvious that even in those tests the 
court of last resort is the literary judgment of the reader. He deals 
gently with the poet’s mistakes in rhythm and refuses to be deceived 
by faultless rhythm of passages not “ essentially”’ poetic. 

The index of scripture passages is most elaborate, comprising about 
fourteen thousand references. Although the references are not exhaust- 
ive in the case of the more common literary phenomena, yet doubtless 
the greatest practical use of the book will be by means of the index, in 
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connection with study of particular passages. Opening at random, in 
order to illustrate the minuteness of the author’s work, we find sixty- 
five references to Jer., chap. 2. He notes as a stilistic peculiarity the 
repeated allusion made by Jeremiah to the extraordinary source of 
the message he has to deliver, which is in sharp contrast (for example) 
with Isaiah. This pleonastic tendency, already noticeable, develops 
into the formal insipid style of late Hebrew. 

Vs. 2 is one of the many cases where “thus” looks forward, 
although it sometimes looks backward. The same verse is cited in the 
commentary Mekhulta as not following the chronological order. 

In vs. 3 the noun Jehovah is introduced, for emphasis, although 
the pronoun might have sufficed, the particular purpose being to pre- 
vent passing the name of the Deity unnoticed. The person changes 
from the first to the third person to secure vivacity of style. “ Devour- 
ing” isa metaphor. By metonomy the thing devoured is said to be 
“men” rather than men’s possessions. The last part of the verse 
shows the chiastic arrangement of words. 

In vs. 4 the ancestor is put by metonomy for his descendants. 

In vs. 5 words are emphatic by contrast, and there is assonance of 
the contrasted words. The verse is used in the course of Kénig’s 
criticism of Hommel’s contention that the phrase “to go after” of 
itself points to a divine name. There are also instances in the verse 
of paronomasia and synecdoche. 

Vss. 7 and 8 contain chiastic arrangement of words. Vs. 8 does 
not belong among examples of litotes. 

Vs. 9 shows the same word at the beginning and at the end of a 
sentence. 

These illustrations, covering nine verses, may suffice to show the 
painstaking character of the work done. Add frequent necessary dis- 
cussions of questions of text, or of translation, or of exegesis, and 
some conception can be formed of the contribution here made to the 
study of Hebrew literature. 


OweEN H. Gates. 
DorsET, VT. 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT IN GREEK. By 
Henry Barciay Swete. With an Appendix containing 
the Letter of Aristeas edited by H. St. J. THAcKERay. Cam- 
bridge: The University Press, 1900. Pp. xi + 592. $2.50. 


In the preface to the first volume of the Cambridge manual edition 
of the Septuagint the editor expressed a hope that some time he might 
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prepare an introduction to the Septuagint. Fourteen years have 
passed ; the Cambridge Septuagint stands complete and in its second 
edition; and to its three volumes we are now able to add Professor 
Swete’s /ntroduction. It will be remembered that it was in 1883 that 
the Cambridge Syndics committed the preparation of their manual 
edition to Dr. Swete. For eighteen years the preparation of these 
volumes has been his chief, though by no means his only, task, and 
upon their completion not only he, but all biblical scholars, are to be 
congratulated. It seems natural to speak of the /ntroduction as part 
of the manual edition ; for, while it is not so in the strictest sense, it is 
the product of the same years of labor, and, as it stands now beside 
the three volumes of that edition, one feels that it is indispensable for 
their right understanding and use. 

The Jnutroduction consists of three parts and an appendix. In the 
first, which deals with the history of the Greek Old Testament, the 
various versions—Septuagint, Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion—are 
treated, together with Origen’s Hexapla and the versions based on the 
Septuagint. In this part are found the lists and descriptions of manu- 
scripts of the Septuagint, and descriptions of the printed editions. In 
the second part, on the contents of the Alexandrian Old Testament, 
the author takes up the titles, grouping, number, and order of the books, 
distinguishes those which have no equivalents in the Hebrew, and 
discusses the various divisions of the text into orixou, chapters, etc. 
To this part belong also two valuable essays, on the Greek of the 
Septuagint, and the Septuagint as aversion. In the third part, on 
the literary use, value, and textual condition of the Greek Old Testa- 
ment, there are chapters on the quotations from the Septuagint in the 
New Testament and in early Christian writings, and on the influence 
of the Septuagint on Christian literature. The appendix by Mr. 
Thackeray, on the letter of Aristeas, contains the Greek text with full 
descriptions of the manuscripts. Not only every chapter, but every sec- 
tion, is followed by a bibliographical list which will very greatly increase 
the usefulness of the book. There are many tables of endings, lists of 
characteristic words, phrases, references, and titles, and stichometrical 
lists, until one realizes that in Professor Swete’s /utroduction we pos- 
sess a veritable storehouse of materials for such study of the Septuagint 
as has hitherto been possible for few men. With the appearance of 
this book students of the Septuagint pass from a condition, in helps on 
introduction, bordering on destitution, to an affluence that is as 
delightful as it is novel. 
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It is perhaps ungrateful, in the face of the great usefulness of this 
book, to look for flaws in it, but one or two minor matters must be 
noted. The estimate of the probable bulk of Origen’s Hexapla (p. 74) 
surely needs revision. Taking account of the sense lines used and the 
number of columns necessary, the Hexapla must have filled over 10,000 
pages instead of 6,500. To cite the Berlin papyri in the same breath 
with the Petrie papyri as sources of information for Ptolemaic Greek 
(p. 292) is to ignore the fact that the Berlin papyri are not Ptolemaic, 
but Roman. Dr. Grenfell’s Greek Papyri and Drs. Grenfell and 
Hunt’s Greek Papyri, II, are better sources for Ptolemaic Greek than 
the Berlin Urkunden. And it may be added that these excavators, by 
reason of their unparalleled find of Ptolemaic papyri at Umm-el-Baragat 
(Tebtunis) last year, seem likely to increase greatly our materials for 
the study of Ptolemaic Greek. It is strange to read (p. 293) that 
Soter’s library “is said to have contained 400,000 codices,” for a 
codex is a leaf-book, and Soter’s manuscripts were certainly all rolls. 
Of misprints I have noticed only Votau (pp. 306 47s, 592) for Votaw. 
But these are insignificant matters in a book in which so much has 
been attempted and accomplished. Professor Swete’s Jntroduction 
promises to be, for a long time to come, side by side with Hatch and 
Redpath’s Concordance, an indispensable adjunct to Septuagint study. 


EpGaR J. GOODSPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


UNTERSUCHUNGEN zuUM BucH Amos. Von Max Loupe. (Beiheft 
IV zur Zeitschrift fir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft.) 
Giessen: Ricker, 1901. Pp.iv+67. M. 2.50. 

ProressoR LOHR is well known as author of a commentary on 
Lamentations and as editor of Thenius’ commentary on the books of 
Samuel. In the latter publication he seemed to take a somewhat 
reactionary position with reference to the Old Testament text. It is 
something of a surprise, therefore—and a gratification as well—to 
see the freedom with which he attacks the problems of the book of 
Amos. His essay is in three parts; the first deals with the text, the 
second with the theological content, the third is an elaborate discus- 
sion of the name Yahweh Zebaoth. 

1. The opening statement is to the effect that the book is doubtless 
for the most part from the hand of the prophet, but that its original 
form has suffered various insertions and redactional alterations, as well 
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as transpositions and corruptions of the text. Examples of all these 
corruptions are named, following the common consent of critics. 
Then comes a reconstructed text of each of the discourses, formed 
with special reference to the strophe as the basis of the prophetic 
rhetoric, and accompanied by justificatory annotations. The original 
first discourse is found to consist of four similar strophes followed by 
a fifth part which arranges itself in ten short strophes. This original 
discourse has been enlarged by the insertion of three strophes—the 
threats against Tyre, Edom, and Judah. This result, obtained by study 
of the rhetorical structure, is confirmed by internal arguments. 

The next discourse is made up by putting together sections from 
chaps. 3, 4, 8, and 9. Then comes an address made up of considerable 
portions of chaps. 5 and 6. The fragmentary nature of what remains 
from these chapters allows us only imperfectly to reconstruct still 
another discourse. The final section of the book contains the four 
visions and an account of Amos’ experiences in Bethel. This of course 
recognizes that 9 :8—15 is a late supplement which does not belong to 
Amos. It has probably replaced a section whose severity was more 
than the editors could bear. 

For a defense of this reconstruction, and for many suggestive 
criticisms of the text, the reader must be referred to the book itself. 
The only operation concerning which I have doubts is the making up 
of a discourse from so widely separated sections as those taken from 
chaps. 3, 4, 8, and 9. How did they get separated if they were once 
together? None of the ordinary processes of transmission will account 
for the dislocation. 

2. The sketch of Amos’ theology moves along lines familiar to the 
Old Testament student. The author indicates his substantial agree- 
ment with Giesebrecht and Kittel in their treatment of the same 
subject. 

3. The study of the name Yahweh Zebaoth gives a conspectus of 
all the passages in which the phrase is used, with the usage of the 
Greek version and a conjectural date for each passage. The discussion 
which follows shows that the name, as far back as we can trace it 
(whether this was the original sense we can no longer determine), 
points to Yahweh’s might and victory in war. In the course of time 
this meaning was modified so as to make Yahweh the ruler of the 
powers of nature. Finally the double name becomes simply a more 
solemn synonym of the single word Yahweh. 

HENRY PRESERVED SMITH. 


AMHERST COLLEGE. 
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Tue PsacMs OF DavID AND THE HIGHER Criticism; or, Was David 
“The Sweet Psalmist of Israel”? By ALEXANDER WRIGHT. 
Edinburgh and London: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, 
1900. Pp. xvi+249. 5s. 

THE purpose of this book, as stated in the preface, is “(1) to 
vindicate for the Psalms an earlier place in the history of Israel 
than a certain school of modern criticism is disposed to allow; and 
(2) to point out that it is reasonable to suppose that David at least 
wrote certain of the psalms to which his name as author is prefixed.” 
The first three chapters deal with questions of general introduction to 
the subject; chap. iv is an “Excursus on Certain So-called Davidic 
Psalms” which the author admits are not the work of David; and the 
remainder of the book, chaps. v—xxiv, is given to the consideration of 
the twenty psalms which the author maintains to be Davidic. The 
book furnishes no contribution to the solution of the problems of the 
Psalter. It is rather a working over in popular form of the results 
obtained by such scholars as Ewald, Delitzsch, Perowne, and Robertson. 
The author seems to have made no use of the more recent works on the 
Psalms by Duhm, Baethgen, Wellhausen, and others. While profess- 
ing to place no reliance upon the superscriptions and to determine 
the date and authorship of each psalm on the basis of its contents, the 
author seems to lack the thorough understanding of the history of 
Israel’s thought which is essential to any satisfactory work upon 
the Psalter. The book is marred by the use of faulty English, by 
inexactness in the citation of references (¢. g., pp. 22, 61, 62 note, 68, 
104, 122), and by the exceedingly fragmentary character of much of 
the material. Popular works, such as this was apparently meant to be, 
are greatly needed, but scholarship and insight are no less essential in 
their production than in that of more profound and exhaustive works. 


Joun M. P. Smiru. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Tue Book oF DANIEL, with Introduction and Notes. By S. R. 
Driver. (=‘ The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Col- 
leges.’’) Cambridge: The University Press; New York: 
Macmillan, 1900. Pp. cvi+215. $0.75. 

IN this little volume the reader will find practically all that is known 
about the book of Daniel. The only recent commentaries, in English, 
that compare with it in completeness and worth are Bevan’s (Cambridge, 
1892) and Prince’s (Leipzig, 1899), and these cost respectively $2 and 
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$3. For the student of the English Bible Driver’s book has no rival. 
For the student of the Hebrew and Aramaic it lacks the philological 
notes of the larger commentaries. 

It is cause for congratulation that a critic of Dr. Driver’s reputation 
has been selected to prepare this commentary on a book so full of diffi- 
culties to the average mind. Driver isso fair in his statements that he 
cannot fail to win many readers to the rational view of the book which 
he holds. Students of his introduction will not need to be told that 
Driver here adopts the view of Daniel which has prevailed among the 
most moderate and reasonable critics of the past quarter of a century— 
it is a work of religious fiction with a basis in traditional history, and 
has a Maccabean origin. This is the position taken in the recent 
dictionaries of the Bible (Hastings and Cheyne). 

The introductory matter fills 106 pages; the additional notes and 
special introductions to chapters occupy 43 pagesmore. Unfortunately 
the King James version of Daniel is printed in full, leaving only some- 
thing over 100 pages for the commentary proper. But these pages 
are packed with information, and furnish a sufficiently complete exposi- 
tion of the book. The only general criticism that seems justifiable is 
one made by Cheyne long ago upon Driver’s work (Founders of Old 
Testament Criticism, pp. 338, 366 ff.). His caution leads him into 
excessive deference to the conservative position. For example, he will 
not say that there is no sufficient evidence for the existence of the 
hero Daniel in the exile, although his facts carry him logically to that 
conclusion (pp. xviif.). This discussion, however, seems to indicate a 
change from the view maintained in his introduction (p. 510, gth ed., 
1899), where he asserts the existence of an exilic Daniel, while here he 
says the hero is a patriarchal Daniel living long before the exile. Also 
on the question of the date Driver says “not earlier than ca. 300 B.C.” 
and probably between 168 and 165 B. C., when all other critics with 
the same data and point of view would say “surely 165 B. C.” (¢. 
Encyclopedia Biblica, col. 1010). The author holds that Daniel was 
originally written in two languages in the form in which it has been 
handed down to us, and maintains, of course, the unity of the book. 
The last chapters (7-12) he pronounces apocalyptic and includes a most 
instructive discussion of the apocalyptic literature. He thinks the 
doctrines of the book (angelology, resurrection, etc.) show only slight 
traces, if any, of Persian influence. “Antichrist” (11: 36-45) is Anti- 
ochus, and the New Testament interpretation is, “upon exegetical 
grounds, untenable.” The “son of man” (7:13) is the ideal people 
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of God and not the Messiah (pp. 102 ff.). The prophecy of the “seventy 
weeks” admits of no explanation, unless assumptions and corrections 
are made. It is certainly not, what tradition has held it to be, a pre- 
diction of the advent and death of Christ (pp. 144 ff.). The value of 
the book for popular use is increased by an excellent outline of the 
period of history from 605 to 164 B.C. There is a good English and 
Hebrew index. 


HERBERT R. PURINTON. 
Coss DIVINITY SCHOOL, 


Lewiston, Me. 


KRITIK DER BEIDEN MAKKABAERBUCHER, nebst Beitragen zur 
Geschichte der makkabiaischen Erhebung. Von BENEDICTUS 
NigsE. Berlin: Weidmann, 1900. Pp.iv+114. M. 2.40. 

THIs essay presents the results of investigations made by the author 
while preparing the third volume of his history of the Greek and Mace- 
donian states. His main conclusion is that 2 Maccabees is more valu- 
able as a historical source than 1 Maccabees. Naturally, he cannot 
hold the commonly accepted belief that 2 Maccabees was written as a 
sort of pharisaic corrective of the Sadducean tone of 1 Maccabees. 
The latter itself Niese regards as falling into two approximate halves. 
Chaps. 1-7 cover the same ground as 2 Maccabees, and were in large 
measure from the work of Jason epitomized in 2 Maccabees, while the 
last eight chapters cover a longer period much less fully. This second 
half is not based on any one source, but contains a large number of 
documents, which Niese does not regard as genuine. First Maccabees 
also fails, barring one episode, to give any account of the seven years 160 
(159)-153 (152) B.C. Other omissions, as in the case of the events 
immediately preceding the Maccabean outbreak, are also noteworthy. 
On the other hand, the work makes Judea a sort of center of world- 
politics. The motive for these omissions and additions Niese holds to 
have been a desire to present the history of the historian’s people in 
the most creditable light. 

One must give the entire position of Niese the most respectful con- 
sideration, for the critical problems of the sources of any history of 
the Maccabean period are very perplexing. Willrich does not agree 
with Niese, however, and the end of the discussion is not in sight. 
One feels, however, great hesitation in accepting 2 Maccabees as 
superior to first. At the same time, it is also difficult to feel that 
1 Maccabees is not dependent to some extent upon material known 
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also in 2 Maccabees, but edited pretty thoroughly with patriotic Zen- 
denz. In a word, the critical historian must use both books with 
great caution, even suspicion. 


SHAILER MATHEWS. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


FACSIMILES OF THE FRAGMENTS HITHERTO RECOVERED OF 
THE Book oF Ecc.esiasticus IN HEBREW. Oxford: 
The University Press, and Cambridge: The University Press; 
New York: Frowde, 1900. Pp. 6, plates 60. $5, met. 

FIvE years ago when Dr. Schechter published in the Expositor the 
first leaf of the Hebrew Ecclesiasticus recovered, he expressed the hope, 
raised by that discovery, that other fragments of the original would 
come to light. How astonishingly that hope has already been realized 
this splendid edition shows. To the single leaf brought by Mrs. Lewis 
from Palestine there have been added twenty-nine, in which thirty-nine 
of the fifty-one chapters of the Greek are represented in greater or less 
completeness. In 1897 the nine leaves now in the Bodleian were pub- 
lished ; in 1899 two leaves from the British Museum, four from one 
manuscript in the Taylor-Schechter collection, and seven from another 
in the same; in 1900 two leaves belonging to Mr. Adler, two from a 
third manuscript in the Taylor-Schechter collection, one belonging to 
M. Gaster, one from one manuscript in the library of the Consistoire 
israélite in Paris, and one from another manuscript in the same 
library. The ten leaves or groups of leaves thus far recovered are thus 
scattered among the collections of Oxford, Cambridge, London, and 
Paris, and the need for such an edition as the present has thus been 
very great. 

These ten groups of leaves represent but four manuscripts, here 
designated A, B,C, D. To A belong four Taylor-Schechter leaves and 
Mr. Adler’s leaf; to B, seven Taylor-Schechter leaves, the two British 
Museum leaves, the leaf belonging to Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson, and 
the nine leaves in the Bodleian. To C belong two Taylor-Schechter 
leaves, M. Gaster’s leaf, and a leaf belonging to the Consistoire israél- 
ite; while D is represented by the single remaining leaf in the same 
library. 

But for a brief explanatory note and a table showing by chapter and 
verse number what each manuscript page contains, this edition con- 
sists entirely of facsimile plates. It seems a strange omission that the 
explanatory note, which constitutes a brief catalogue of the fragments 
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recovered, with the names of their owners and the place of first publi- 
cation, does not contain a brief description of each manuscript, with 
some hint of source, date, dimensions, material, and condition; not 
all of which can be readily determined from the study of the facsimiles. 
There are sixty plates, each occupying a single detached sheet, and 
they leave nothing to be desired in the way of beauty, fidelity, or con- 
venience. In printing the facsimiles on but one side of single 
detached leaves, and inclosing these loose sheets in a stout cloth case, 
the publishers have probably followed what was, in spite of its obvious 
disadvantages, the most practical plan, as it not only facilitates the 
immediate study and comparison of the leaves found, but makes pos- 
sible the insertion of facsimiles of such other leaves as may yet be recov- 
ered. In this splendid edition the great English universities have 
done students of the Wisdom of Sirach a very great and timely service. 


Epcar J. GOODSPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


DIE GRIECHISCHE SPRACHE IM ZEITALTER DES HELLENISMUS. 
Beitrage zur Geschichte und Beurteilung der KOINH. Von 
ALBERT THuMB. Strassburg: Karl J. Triibner, 1901. Pp. 
vili+275. M. 7. 

As WE are told in the preface, the purpose of the author was to 
sketch the problems and needs of the investigation of the Kowj, and, 
on the basis of what has previously been accomplished, to exhibit in 
brief some important chapters from the history of the Hellenistic lan- 
guage, as well as to carry forward these chapters by the author’s own 
investigations. Thumb has fully attained his end in the six chapters 
into which the book is divided. 

In the first chapter, which treats the idea and extent of the Kowy, 
the Kowy is defined as “‘the whole development of the Greek language, 
as used by the people and in daily intercourse, from the time of Alex- 
ander the Great up to the close of antiquity.” By “Hellenism” one 
understands the epoch in which Greek civilization became the world- 
civilization, the Hellenistic language being, therefore, what we more 
concisely term the Kowy. Since the development of the Greek lan- 
guage has been continuous, modern Greek is a legitimate descendant 
in the family of this ever-living speech, and hence is of great impor- 
tance in deciding questions concerning the Kow#, which it follows in 
line of descent. This is a fact which is being more clearly recognized 
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in these days. In the second chapter, on the destruction of the ancient 
dialects, the change into the Kowy is shown to have been a continuous 
process, regular in course, and corresponding to a natural develop- 
ment of the living language. The third chapter treats of the remnants 
of the ancient dialects in the Kowy. The question is: Did dialectical 
forms enter the Kowy and continue in use after the complete extinc- 
tion of the old dialects? The answer to this question is found, first, 
by a study of the old texts, and, secondly, by a search of modern 
Greek and its dialects for such remnants, since, if they are found here, 
they can only have come from the Kowy, in which then they must 
have existed. The outcome of this study is the fact that the number 
of dialectical forms is very small. 

The fourth chapter, on the influence of non-Greek peoples on the 
development of the Hellenistic language, is a delight as well as a 
revelation to one who has been brought up on the old grammars of 
New Testament Greek. Simcox calls the language of the New Testa- 
ment “‘half-Hebraized Greek ;” Thumb says that “one is entitled to 
remain very skeptical in regard to the admission of Hebraisms;”’ that 
‘in the Bible there is found an un-Hellenic style and manner of thought, 
but that in general the lexicon and grammar are Greek.” The fifth 
chapter treats of dialectical differentiation of the Kowy, and the posi- 
tion of biblical Greek. Here we learn that, as is to be expected in a 
language spoken in regions so widely separated, there are dialectical 
differences in the Kowy, but that it is incorrect to speak of an ‘“Alex- 
andrian dialect” apart from the “Egyptian,” or to say that the Bible 
represents a “Jewish Greek.” The sixth chapter, on the source and 
nature of the Kowy, is especially illuminating, giving one a wide view 
of the development of the Greek language up to the present. In fact, 
the book will be hailed with delight by all those who wish to be deliv- 
ered from the bonds of a pedantic classicism. 


HAMILTON ForpD ALLEN. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


EINLEITUNG IN DAS NEUE TESTAMENT. Von ADOLF JULICHER. 
Dritte u. vierte Auflage. Tiibingen: Mohr, Igor. Pp. 
xvi+ 504. M. 8. 


JULICHER’s well-known book has grown from four hundred pages 
in the first and second editions to five hundred in the third and fourth. 
Part of this increase was inevitable, being made up of references to the 
steadily growing body of literature. But much the larger part is in 
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thetext. It does not need to be said that a larger statement of Jiilicher’s 
views was worth while. Yet one questions whether the increased size 
of the book can justify itself before Jiilicher’s own purpose as expressed 
in the preface: he does not intend, he says, to write an Introduction, 
only an introduction to an Introduction like Holtzmann’s. A hand- 
book should be severely jealous of its own length. 

Jiilicher defines introduction to the New Testament as “‘ Geschichte 
seiner Entstehung” (p. 4). He is to be heartily commended for 
rigidly adhering to his definition and excluding all matter that does 
not bear directly upon the subject as he conceives it. But does the 
definition, strictly taken, permit him to include within his subject the 
history of the New Testament text? He argues the question at some 
length (p. 5), as if there might be reasonable doubt on this point. And 
we are forced to ask a scholar, who shuts out of introduction such 
material as “ein Eingehen auf die Verbreitung des Neuen Testaments 
unter den Vélkern, seine Ausniitzung in der Kirche, seine Auslegung 
seitens der theologischen Wissenschaft” (p. 2), on what grounds he 
takes in such matter as “Schreibmaterial” (p. 453), ‘“‘das Format der 
Pergamenthandschrift” (p. 461), ‘““Gelehrter Apparat” (pp. 465-9). 
Moreover, taking introduction as Jiilicher defines it, what contribution 
is made by the history of the Textus Receptus ? Nearly all the material 
in his section on the text is part of the history of the New Testament 
in the church, and has nothing to do with the origin of the New Testa- 
ment. This is not to say that Jiilicher’s definition is incorrect. But, 
granting its correctness, should not the history of the text be excluded 
from introduction strictly conceived ? Once in a while the study of 
the text of a given book may bear upon its origin, ¢. g., Blass’ theory 
regarding the text of Acts. But the bulk of the material that goes into 
the history of the text has no bearing whatever upon the questions 
essential to introduction. Would not the discipline gain in precision, 
if this material were excluded ? 

The positions taken in the first and second editions are not materi- 
ally changed in the third and fourth. In the earlier editions Matthew 
was assigned to the reign of Domitian (p. 192). Here it is shut out of 
the first century altogether (p. 242). In the earlier editions the unlike- 
ness between the Apocalypse and the fourth gospel was exclusively 
emphasized ; Jiilicher now emphasizes the resemblances also (pp. 
220-21). It is possible that in a future edition he may recognize the 
improbability of the position taken on p. 221: “ Die Voraussetzung, 
dass Evangelium, Briefe des Johannes und Apokalypse auf dem gleichen 
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Boden gewachsen sind, in einer Kirche, in der sich damals eine eigen- 
artige religidse Sprache und Anschauungswelt unbeschadet sonstiger 
Freiheiten durchgesetzt hatte.” Surely the likelihood of the “church” 
reaching an interpretation and view so distinct from the synoptical 
view at a date anywhere near the year 100 is exceedingly slight. Far 
more likely is it that the Johannine literature was the output of a school. 
And that position once taken, Jiilicher’s assessment of the fourth 
gospel as a free literary creation (p. 335) must undergo a discount. 

It is a pity that so good a book should be disfigured by an occasional 
touch of German academic manners. Thus Blass is satirically referred 
to as “der Philologe.” It would seem that biblical scholars may take 
lessons in manners from amateur athletes. 


Henry S. Nasu. 
CAMBRIDGE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


THE Expositor’s GREEK TESTAMENT. Edited by W. Rosert- 
son NicoLtt. Complete in 5 vols. Vol. II. London: Hod- 
der & Stoughton; New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Pp. 
953. $7.50." 

THis volume embraces the Acts, expounded by Professor R. J. 
Knowling, of King’s College, London ; the epistle to the Romans, by 
Professor James Denney, of the Free Church College, Glasgow; and 
the first epistle to the Corinthians, by Professor G. G. Findlay, of 
Headingley College. 

It is somewhat unequally divided, the commentary on Acts filling 
554 pages, that on Romans 171, and that on 1 Corinthians 228. The 
method is not the same throughout the volume, and some of the 
points of difference are worthy of notice. Thus in the commentary 
on Acts there are no general statements regarding the course of 
events, no divisions or headings; in that on Romans, while there are 
here and there brief analyses of the course of thought, there is no 
connected presentation of the content of the epistle; but in the com- 
mentary on 1 Corinthians there are quite full statements both of the 
thought of the several main sections and also of the subordinate 
divisions. 

Again, in the commentary on Acts the simple Greek text is given ; 
in that on Romans there is a considerable number of marginal refer- 
ences; and in that on Corinthians these references, most varied in 


*A review of Vol. I, by PROFESSOR W. ARNOLD STEVENS, is printed in this 
JoURNAL, Vol. II, pp. 884-9, October, 1898. 
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character, are several times as numerous as in the text of Romans. 
One other point may be mentioned here, viz., the method of referring 
to the apostles. The first expositor always prefixes the word “ Saint” 
to the apostles’ names; the second omits it as a rule; and the third 
not only omits it, but in numerous references to Paul is satisfied with 
the first letter of his name. Thus two writers out of the three agree in 
dropping the medizval prefix. It is to be hoped that at least as large 
a proportion of their readers will follow their example. 

From the method of the writers we turn to their critical views. 
Dr. Knowling, in contending for the Lucan authorship of Acts, lays 
more stress than has been usual on the use of medical terms. He 
regards Acts as faithfully historical, and inclines to think that when 
Luke wrote it he contemplated a tpiros Adyos. He leaves undecided 
the questions of time and place of composition, and finds no precise 
chronology in Acts. The Western Text is constantly taken into 
account, and Dr. Knowling, while not fully accepting the hypothesis 
of Blass, ascribes very considerable importance to his readings. 

In his treatment of apparent discrepancies between Acts and other 
New Testament books, also in his exposition of passages which con- 
tain miraculous events, or which refer to the divinity of Christ, the 
positions of the author are not always defensible. Thus, ¢. g., he 
virtually adopts the old attempt to harmonize Matthew and Acts in 
regard to the ownership of the potter’s field. It is quite possible, he 
says, that Judas should be spoken of as the possessor of the field, 
“just as Joseph of Arimathea is said to have hewn his own tomb, or 
Pilate to have scourged Jesus.” These parallels, however, do not 
appear to be pertinent. For while Joseph and Pilate exercised direct 
authority regarding the specified acts, Judas was already dead when 
the field was purchased, and the author gives no confirmation of his 
assertion that the blood-money was still, “‘ by a fiction of the law,” the 
property of Judas. He had returned it to the chief priests and elders, 
had confessed that it was the price of sin, and had then shown the 
depth of his remorse by committing suicide. What ground is there 
for saying that the money was still his, and that what the priests 
bought with it could be held to be his property ? 

As illustrations of the author’s treatment of passages in which 
there is an alleged miraculous element, these instances may be cited. 
He thinks that Luke regarded the speaking at Pentecost as miraculous, 
and he accepts it as such, but without attempting to remove the serious 
objections to this view. He holds that Philip was miraculously caught 
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away from the eunuch by the spirit of God, and that the cloths which 
had touched Paul’s body actually wrought miraculous cures in Ephesus. 

A word regarding some of the references to Christ. The fact that 
he is called 6 Kvpus seems to be taken (p. 67) as implying divinity. 
This, however, is without warrant, as the word is simply one of rela- 
tion. Again, when the author says, “it is equally certain that prayer 
was directed to Christ in the earliest days of the church,” that is, as 
certain as that it was addressed to Jehovah, he makes a statement not 
justified by the three Thessalonian verses to which he refers. 

The task of writing a commentary on Romans, always sufficiently 
formidable, has become even more so since the work of Sanday and 
Headlam. Dr. Denney’s work will be compared with that, and the 
comparison, at least as far as form is concerned, will probably be 
unfavorable to the later book. It must, however, be said, in the first 
place, that the author, though a professor of systematic theology, has 
not treated Romans as a dogmatician, but has conceived of his task as 
historical. Some of his expositions are the more significant in view 
of his particular department of work. He holds, for instance, that it 
is a mistake to find the doctrine of two natures in the one person of 
the Lord in Rom. 1:3, 4, as theologians have usually done. Again, 
in discussing Rom. 5:12 he says that “nothing has been more perni- 
cious in theology than the determination to define sin in such a way 
that in all its damning import the definition should be applicable to 
infants ; it is to this we owe the moral atrocities that have disfigured 
most creeds.’”’ Once more the author’s freedom from dogmatic preju- 
dice and his sense of the historical are illustrated in his treatment of 
Rom. 9:5. He holds that the impression made by the study of Paul’s 
writings makes it impossible to suppose that, in this passage, he called 
Christ ‘God blessed for ever.” 

Of Professor Findlay’s method as compared with that of the other 
contributors we have already spoken. He characterizes 1 Corinthians 
as “the epistle of the cross in its social application,” and gives an 
admirable analysis of its teaching on the nature of the Christian com- 
munity and on the relations of the Christian to the world. 

There are some instances in his exposition where it seems as 
though a more comprehensive study of Paul and of the Jewish 
theology would have led to different conclusions. Thus, e. g., the 
rock which followed Israel was not symbolic of Christ, but “identical 
with him,” and strangely enough the author holds that Jesus virtually 
made this identification in the words of John 7: 37. 
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In the discussion of the Lord’s Supper (1 Cor., chap. 10) we read 
that “through the cup... . believers participate in the sacrifice of 
his [Christ’s] blood offered to God.” This conception is supported 
by reference to Rom. 3:25 and Eph. 1:7, neither of which passages, 
as it seems to us, has any necessary reference to the Lord’s Supper. 
Moreover, this explanation of the cup ignores the one great positive 
thought in the words of Jesus regarding the significance of the supper, 
viz., that the blood sea/s the new covenant. If this interpretation 
appears to be unduly influenced by the theology of the church, so is 
that of the incarnation when the author says that Christ wore the 
odpa capxds. No one whose views of Jesus were determined by study 
of the New Testament alone would ever conceive of him as a pre- 
existent being who for a little time “wore the o@pa capxds.” But 
Professor Findlay’s work, apart from the interpretation of some theo- 
logical passages, compares favorably with any of the recent commenta- 
ries on 1 Corinthians. 


GEORGE H. GILBERT. 
DorsET, VT. 


Vincuta Sanctorum. Ein Beitrag zur Erklarung der Gefangen- 
schaftsbriefe des Apostels Paulus. VonH. Lisco. Berlin: 
Schneider, 1900. Pp. 159. M. 3. 

It will be sufficient to state Dr. Lisco’s positions. The apostle 
Paul, in the late summer of the same year in which he wrote the letters 
to the Corinthians, was, with several of his companions, imprisoned at 
Ephesus, in or in the neighborhood of a tower which still bears the 
name of “St. Paul’s Prison.” During this imprisonment he composed 
the Philippian, Colossian, and Ephesian epistles, and the letter to 
Philemon. 

The apostle, after having been thrown into the arena, and miracu- 
lously rescued from the wild beasts, was released by the proconsul of 
Asia; an act against which the Ephesian populace, incited by Demet- 
rius, protestedin vain. Itis assumed that Rom., chap. 16, was addressed 
to the church at Ephesus, and that Andronicus and Junia or Junias, 
who are designated as ‘“‘ my fellow-prisoners,” were the companions of 
his imprisonment at Ephesus. 

It may be observed in passing that the hypothesis of an Ephesian 
imprisonment of Paul is not novel. It is regarded as probable by 
Weizsacker. Peter Lombard, Lanfranc, and Erasmus held that the 
Colossian epistle was written from Ephesus, and Nicephorus Callisti 
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in his church history gives an extract from an apocryphal biography 
of Paul, relating his imprisonment at Ephesus, and the incidents of his 
appearance in the arena. 

In Rom. 15:26 Paul announces his intention of going to Jerusa- 
lem with the collection for the poor Christians which the churches of 
Macedonia and Achaia have determined to make; and in 1 Cor. 16:1 
he declares that he has directed the Galatian churches to raise funds 
for the same purpose. In Romans, however, there is no intimation 
that the Galatians have complied, and no allusion to any collection in 
Ephesus, the richest of the churches. 

The reason for this was that the collectors in Ephesus had been 
robbed of the contribution they had received. The Ephesian Jews had 
at one time been prevented by the city authorities from sending the 
annual temple-tribute to Jerusalem, on the ground that the collection 
was illegal; but were now protected by law. Paul’s collection might 
have been similarly interfered with. It was on this charge that he was 
imprisoned at the secret instigation of the Jews. Their own legal pro- 
tection offered an inducement to gratify their hatred of Paul when he 
attempted to collect money for Jerusalem. The Jews assumed that 
Paul and the Jewish Christians were under obligation to pay the temple 
tax like other Jews, and that the collection for the Christians made 
by Paul was a part of the temple-money which Paul had fraudulently 
appropriated to his own use. On this ground they denounced him to 
the magistrates as guilty of iepoovAda, and succeeded in getting him 
committed to prison. 

Much ingenuity is expended in finding intimations of all this in 
2 Corinthians. Thus, when Paul speaks of an eternal Bdpos of glory, 
the word indicates that his thoughts were still running on a recent 
imprisonment in Ephesus. When he follows ¢vAaxai with dxaracracia 
in 2 Cor. 6:5, it is a reminiscence of his having first undergone 
imprisonment, and then experienced the danger of an uprising. That 
the Acts give no account of the Ephesian imprisonment is due to 
intention. Assuming that 2 Corinthians consists of three different 
letters, the author holds that, although Luke gave a full and correct 
account of the Ephesian transaction between 1g: 22 and 29: 23, yet a 
new edition of Acts was prepared by the adherents of John, from which 
the story of Paul’s conflict with Jews and heathen in Ephesus was deliber- 
ately eliminated, lest the account should detract from the reputation of 
John. This was done by the disciples of John, along with Aristion, 
who is assumed to have added the closing verses of Mark’s gospel. 
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The entire treatise is a piece of special pleading, based largely upon 
fanciful hypotheses, which are worked out in a manner more ingenious 


than convincing. 
MARVIN R. VINCENT. 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
New York, N. Y. 


THE RELATION OF THE APOSTOLIC TEACHING TO THE TEACHING 
oF CuristT, being the Kerr Lectures for 1900. By Rosert J. 
Drummond. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: 
Scribner, 1900. Pp. 442. $4.50. 

THE first output of the Kerr lectureship in the United Presby- 
terian Church of Scotland was Dr. Orr’s Christian View of God and the 
World. The fourth is before us in the present volume. It is a study 
in New Testament theology, dealing with one of its most difficult prob- 
lems. The apostolic theology, or rather the elements of doctrine 
contained in the latter portion of the New Testament, from Acts to 
Revelation, is viewed as substantially one and homogeneous. The 
teaching of Jesus the author derives from the four gospels, treating 
them as sources of codrdinate value, a method which naturally yields 
a different result from that which we find in Harnack’s What is Chris- 
tianity? The line of progress in Christ’s teaching is indicated by 
the words “kingdom, Christ, cross, throne.” In this part of his 
work we think the lecturer not at his best. Chap. v, “The Kingdom 
of God and its Variants,” affords a fair test of his method and success. 
Dr. Orr has succeeded better in defining the New Testament doctrine 
of the kingdom, both in the volume referred to above and in Hastings’ 
Dictionary. Kingdom and church are made too nearly coextensive 
and interchangeable. Again, to treat the idea of eternal life as a vari- 
ant of kingdom, “a correlate idea,” is false perspective to start with, 
and results in minimizing that comprehensive and dominant concep- 
tion in New Testament theology. 

There is abundant evidence in these pages of generous reading 
and painstaking exegesis. Chap. vii, “The Intentions of the Cross, 
Hinted and Grasped,” shows scriptural insight and strong thought. 
It is right to emphasize the sacrificial sense of Avrpov, but why quote 
Joseph Parker’s, “Whatever is not sacrificial is satanic’ ? The note 
on p. 274 in reply to those who find the chief significance of biblical 
sacrifice in the idea of communion between God and his worshipers is 
quite to the point. But the Pauline conception of dying to sin is 
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misinterpreted, being viewed as an imputed rather than an ethical 
transaction. 

One question does not receive adequate attention, indeed is hardly 
more than touched upon. What authority has the apostolic teaching 
as compared with that directly attributed to Christ? Are the epistles 
authoritative ¢o us as truly as are the four gospels? The lecturer 
would evidently answer the latter inquiry in the affirmative, but does 
not undertake to discuss the grounds on which that conviction rests. 

The book is certainly a helpful contribution toward the solution of 
the problems suggested by the title. Their adequate solution, how- 
ever, demands not only exegetical accuracy and doctrinal insight, but 
broad historical research. The second sentence in the opening lec- 
ture, ‘The material for the study lies within the boards of the New 
Testament,” is only partially true. Hort would have put the case 
differently. 


Wn. ARNOLD STEVENS. 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


DIE GRIECHISCHEN CHRISTLICHEN SCHRIFTSTELLER DER ERSTEN 
DREI JAHRHUNDERTE, herausgegeben von der Kirchenvater- 
Commission der kénigl. Preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaf- 
ten. Band 4: Der Dialog des Adamantius: Tlepi ris eis @edv 
opOfis twistews. Herausg. von W. H. van DE SANDE Bak- 
HUYZEN. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1901. Pp. lvii+ 256. M. 12.50. 

In a less critical age the dialogue of Adamantius On Right 

Faith in God would have appeared among the works of Origen. 

Adamantius was one of the names of Origen, and Rufinus translated 

this dialogue into Latin as a genuine work of Origen’s. At least as 

early, then, as the close of the fourth century it was ascribed to Origen, 
and his responsibility for it does not seem to have been questioned till 
the time of Andreas Rivetus, to whose doubt Wettstein was the first to 
call attention. Rivetus urged the reference (872@) to Christian kings 
in the writer’s day as decisive evidence against its being Origen’s. 

Modern criticism, however, rejects the passage as the work of a reviser, 

and as early as 1685 critics based their denial of any connection of 

the work with Origen on irreconcilable differences in doctrine — e. g., 

of the resurrection — between this dialogue and the genuine writings 

of that father. 
The dialogue was composed by no very original author not earlier 
than Methodius’ zepi rod airefovoiov and epi dvaordacews — these supply 
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the ¢erminus a quo; it was written before the end of the persecution of 
the Christians, that is, before the edict of Galerius, 311 A. D. This 
was also about the time of Methodius’ death, so that the dialogue was 
probably written not far from the year 300, though it has since under- 
gone some reworking. Its chief interest lies in the reflection of the 
teachings of Marcion and Valentinus, against whose heresies it is 
directed. Adamantius appears as the champion of the orthodox church 
against the Marcionites Megethius and Marcus, in public debate before 
an umpire of their own selection, the heathen Eutropius. Megethius 
maintains that there are three principles, the good God, the Demiurge, 
and the evil God ; that the Old Testament precepts emanated from 
another God than those of the New, and that the father of Christ was 
another than the Creator of the world. These and other Gnostic posi- 
tions taken by Megethius and Marcus are overthrown by Adamantius, 
to whom Eutropius awards the victory. In the second part of the 
dialogue, Marinus, a follower of Bardesanes, appears as the chief oppo- 
nent of Adamantius. He advances three propositions: that the devil 
was not created by God; that Christ was not born of a woman; and 
that there is no resurrection of the body. Again Adamantius triumphs, 
and the umpire is so affected by his arguments as to seek admission to 
the church. 

This and much more, by way of introduction to the dialogue, 
Bakhuyzen has given in a compact and comprehensive essay. In this 
is included a catalogue of the manuscripts of the dialogue and of the 
translations and editions, and upon it follows the text. The Greek 
occupies the left-hand page, and is accompanied by the Latin of 
Rufinus on the righ-hand page. The lower margin is devoted to 
textual notes. Indexes of Scripture passages quoted, names men- 
tioned, and important words used, Greek as well as Latin, complete 
the book. 

The ten Greek manuscripts of the dialogue go back to a lost 
exemplar which was itself very corrupt. They fall into three groups, 
of which the Venice manuscript (B) of the twelfth century, the oldest 
textual witness; the Bodleian manuscript (C) of the early sixteenth 
century; and the two Paris manuscripts (F H) of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, are severally the representatives. All the other manuscripts con- 
nect themselves more or less closely with the Venice manuscript. 
Upon these four representative codices, then, with some help for the 
latter part from the two works of Methodius mentioned above, 
Bakhuyzen has constructed his text. Of translations the earliest and 
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most important is that of Rufinus, which is more faithful than his 
translations of Origen’s works, although in the longer speeches con- 
siderable liberties are taken. Rufinus’ translation is here published on 
the basis of Caspari’s edition. Adamantius enjoyed a singular revival 
in the sixteenth century, when no fewer than four new Latin transla- 
tions of the dialogue were made — those of Picus, Perionius, Ferrarius, 
and Humfry. But the first edition of the Greek text did not appear 
until 1674, when the younger Wettstein published it from a manuscript 
no longer extant. In 1733 dela Rue included the dialogue in his 
edition of Origen’s works, and Migne and Lommatzsch have added 
little to his work or that of Wettstein. There was thus a-real need for 
a critical edition based on broader manuscript evidence and accom- 
panied by an adequate introduction and apparatus of readings, and 
such an edition this newest volume of the Prussian Academy’s series 
certainly is. 


EDGAR J. GOODSPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Das TESTAMENT UNSERES HERRN UND DIE VERWANDTEN SCHRIF- 
TEN. Von F, X. Funx. (= Forschungen zur christlichen 
Litteratur- und Dogmengeschichte.” Herausgegeben von 
EHRHARD und Kirscu. Zweiter Band. Erstes und zweites 
Heft.) Mainz: Kirchheim, 1901. Pp. xii+316. M. 16. 

Or German scholars few were better prepared than Franz Xaver 

Funk, the Roman Catholic professor at Tiibingen, successor to the 

well-known professor, afterward bishop, Hefele, to give a thoroughly 

intelligent verdict on the so-called “Testament of Our Lord,” which 
has been introduced to the learned world with so much pretension by 

the Roman Catholic patriarch Rahmani of Antioch. As early as 1891 

he had published a monograph of more than three hundred pages on 

the Apostolic Constitutions, with which the new document is closely 
connected, and never since has he lost sight of this kind of literature. 

Hence the title of the book: Das Testament und die verwandten 

Schriften, t. ¢., the early Christian writings connected with it. The 

importance of Funk’s book lies not so much in the elucidation he has 

given of the new text, as in the conclusions at which he arrives as to 
those kindred writings which have long been known. That the newly 
published Testament was not a work of the first or second century 
everyone saw at once, except the editor and the reviewer, as I see from 
the last page of Funk’s book, in the Dudlin Review (1900, pp. 245-74) ; 
and it does not matter much whether we refer it, with the bishop of 
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Salisbury,’ to the school of Apollinaris of Laodicea, or, with Th. Zahn, 
of Erlangen, to the sect of the Kathari or Audians about the middle 
of the fourth century, or to some other time and place. But it is of 
the highest importance whether the so-called canones Hippolyti are an 
original work of the year 218 and the source of this whole sort of liter- 
ature, as was stated by Hans Achelis, or whether they are the last and 
latest link in this chain, not attested before the twelfth century. This 
is the theory put forward by Funk in earlier writings and maintained in 
the present book. 

According to Funk we get the following genealogy : 

1. At the head stands AK VIII, z. e., Book VIII of the Apostolic 
Constitutions, originating about 400, perhaps a little earlier. 

2. On this depends AK VIII4, ¢. ¢., its parallel texts, consisting of 
the five pieces : 

a) Adacxadia trav dyiwv drocrédwy repi xapiopatwv = AK VIII, 1, 2. 

6) Adragis rv airav dyiwv drocrdAwy epi xetporoniov da ‘IrroAvtov = 
AK VIII, 4, 5, 16-28, 30, 31. 

¢) IavaAov rod dyiov drocrddov Siard£ers epi Kavovww éxxAnowuotTiKoy = 
AK VIII, 32. 

@) Tlérpov xai Tlavdov trav dyiwy drocrdkwy Suardges = AK VIII, 
33> 34, 42-45- 

¢) Tepi ebragias dibacxaria rdvrwv trav dyiwv drooroAwy = AK VIII, 46. 

3. A retouching of AK VIII4 is KO, #. ¢., the Egyptian Ecclesias- 
tical Canons of the Holy Apostles (agyptische Kirchenordnung). 

4. Finally, on AK VIII¢ are based, on the one hand, T, the Testa- 
ment as published by Rahmani, and KH, the canons of Hippolyt. 

The present writer cannot claim to have made independent studies 
in this intricate complex, but much of what is said by Funk seems 
very probable. There are, however, points open to doubt. On p. 
156 Funk compares the doxology in AK VIII, 5, a rod dyiov adds cov 
.. . « 80 od col dofa . . . . &v dyiw rvevpars, with the Latin translation of 
KO, per puerum tuum . . . . per quem tibi gloria et potentia et honor 
patri et filio cum spiritu sancto, and he sees in the second an editorial 
alteration. But must this be the work of an editor? May it not be 
merely due to a copyist? In this very passage one MS. of the AK 
inserts ye’ ob before &’ ob, and from I’, 8, onward we have many vari- 
ants of this sort in the AK themselves. An important review of the 


*On p. 310 he is called “der Bischof J. Sarum von Salisbury (Dr. Wordsworth).” 
That continental Protestants are not acquainted with the titles of Anglican bishops is 
to be pardoned or excused ; but to find such a misleading designation in the book of 
a Roman Catholic professor of church history is strange. 
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book of Funk, by Professor Drews, of Giessen, which appeared in the 
Deutsche Litteraturzeitung, No. 17, declares that all will agree with him 
that the Testament depends upon the Egyptian Ecclesiastical Canons 
of the Holy Apostles, but not in his main thesis as to the relation of 
the KOto KH. On the other hand, Drews concedes that the thesis of 
Achelis also will have to undergo many changes before it can be finally 
accepted.” Perhaps Drews is right also in the statement that it was 
still a little early to write a whole book on the Testament. A recent 
number of the Journal of Theological Studies publishes “ A New Syriac 
Text of the Apocalyptic Part of the ‘Testament of the Lord.’” This 
text was found by Rev. J. P. Arendzen, in Cod. Add. 2918 of the 
Cambridge University Library, and turns out to be an independent 
translation from the Greek. In one passage it has a sentence more 
than the text hitherto known. Before the sentence, in chap. viii, 
that in the West a king shall rise of another race, the sentence dropped 
out, apparently in consequence of homoioteleuton: kings there shall 
be reigning in the East, inglorious, thoughtless, not grown up, “boys, 
lovers of gold.” Arendzen suggests that by the king in the West 
Alaric the Visigoth is meant; by the boy-kings in the East, Arcadius 
and Theodosius II. Whatever the final judgment proves to be, the 
investigations of Professor Funk will be an important help toward the 
formation of a sound judgment. 


Es. NESTLE. 
MAULBRONN, GERMANY. 


Diez KIRCHENGESCHICHTE DES Eusesius, aus dem Syrischen 
iibersetzt von EBERHARD NESTLE. (Texte und Untersuchun- 
gen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur; N. F., V1, 2.) 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1901. Pp.x+296. M. 9.50. 

Or the versions of Eusebius’ ‘Church History” the Syriac is con- 
fessedly the oldest. One of the two great manuscripts in which it is 
preserved, that in the British Museum, belongs to the sixth century; 
the other, which is at St. Petersburg, is dated 462 A. D., while what 
seems a reliable Armenian tradition refers the Armenian version, 
which was made from the Syriac, to the beginning of the fifth century. 
The Syriac version was thus made not later than the fourth century, 
and may even go back to the days of Eusebius himself. Its impor- 
tance for the text of the church history is all the greater because the 


?See on this question an article by J. P. BATIFFOL, “Les canons d’Hippolyte 
d’aprés des travaux récents,” Revue bibligue, Vol. X, No. 2. 
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Greek has undergone some corruption in its transmission, and stands 
in need of more restoration than the Greek manuscripts alone render 
possible. 

The Syriac version has long been known of, and a critical edition 
of it was promised many years ago by Professor William Wright, of 
Cambridge. Dr. Wright seems to have completed his copy of the St. 
Petersburg manuscript (A) early in 1867, and not long after compared 
the British Museum manuscript with it, but never published his edition. 
In 1895, however, the work of bringing it out was committed to 
Norman McLean, who, with the aid of Professor Merx, of Heidelberg, 
for the Armenian, brought out in 1898 the long-expected critical 
edition. P. Bedjan had, indeed, anticipated him by a year with his 
Paris edition of 1897, but for critical purposes the Cambridge edition 
is its superior. 

Immediately upon the appearance of the Cambridge edition, Dr. 
Nestle was asked by Professor Harnack to contribute a German trans- 
lation of the Syriac to Texte und Untersuchungen, and to that invita- 
tion the present volume owes its origin. The peculiar qualifications 
of Dr. Nestle for the task will be readily recognized. His effort has 
been to give as exact a representation of the Syriac as was possible in 
German, and thus to make the textual evidence of the version acces- 
sible to those who do not use Syriac. His treatment of proper names 
well illustrates the fidelity which characterizes the translation. They 
are not represented by their supposed Greek equivalents restored, but 
are carefully translated. Thus we find Pppv (9,5 @ddov) 2:11:2; 
Ppia (lace Tamas) 2:15:2; Tumi (ssase2 Mar6ia) 3:25:6. No 
Syriac characters appear in the book; when Syriac words must be 
printed, they are set in Hebrew. Such an index as that appended to 
Professor McGiffert’s translation of the Greek text would have added 
greatly to the usefulness of the book. But as it is, it will be serviceable 
as being for many their sole medium of contact with the Syriac version. 


EpcaR J. GOopDsPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE PRIMITIVE SAINTS AND THE SEE OF Rome. By F. W. 
PuLLER. With Introduction by Edward, Lord Bishop of 
Lincolm. Third Edition. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1900. Pp.xxxv + 568. $4, met. 


THE purpose of this volume is a thorough investigation of the 
Romanist claim that Peter was the founder of the Church of Rome, 
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and its bishop for the first twenty-five years, and to deal with the 
theory that communion with the see of Rome is the necessary condi- 
tion of communion with the Catholic church. Since the doctrine of 
papal infallibility is logically involved in the doctrine that the pope 
has a primacy of jurisdiction, and that he is the necessary center of 
communion, the author does not find it necessary to deal with infal- 
libility. 

Dr. Puller brings a great wealth of learning to his investigation, 
and his work has attracted so much attention that it is now in the 
third edition. The first edition consisted of five lectures, but the 
third edition consists of twelve lectures. The whole ground has 
been thoroughly reviewed, and much of the book has been rewritten, 
and some of the author’s views have been modified. For instance, in 
the celebrated passage from Irenzus: “ For this church [referring to 
the Roman church] on account of its more influential preéminence, it 
is necessary that every church should resort.” In the first two edi- 
tions he makes this “ more influential preéminence” refer to the 
imperial position of the city. But in the third edition he makes it 
refer to the primacy of the Roman church. 

The earlier editions of the work were thoroughly criticised by 
Romanists, and in this third edition Dr. Puller has sought to do justice 
to whatever of solid reasoning they were able to produce. But he 
comes out more fully convinced than ever that the Fathers and early 
church history contain nothing to which Romanism can appeal in 
support of its tremendous assumptions. 

The book, although written primarily in the interests of the 
Church of England, is, we think, one in which all students of the first 
six centuries of church history will find much to interest them. 


J. W. Moncrier. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Diz KREvUzZUGE UND DAS HEILIGE Lanp. Von Ep. Heyck. 
Mit 4 Kunstbeilagen, 163 Abbildungen und 3 Karten. 
Bielefeld und Leipzig: Velhagen & Klasing, 1900. Pp. 
173. M. 4. 


Tuis work is one of a series of popular monographs on general 
history designed by the editors to set forth the results of the best 
modern scholarship in artistic dress and good literary form, and as 
such is consistent with its ratson d’étre. 

The artistic dress consists of an attractive binding in dark blue, 
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white, and gold, and in an unusual number of illustrations. Being for 
the most part from photographs of churches, castles, fortifications, 
sculptures, basreliefs, miniatures, coins, and seals contemporary with 
the crusades, together with cuts of ground plans and cross-sections of 
churches, castles, and cities of Syria, either original or from Rey or 
Vogiié, these illustrations are of real value. Yet, with all the attention 
given them, they still remain merely accessory. 

Avowedly basing his work on the researches of such German 
scholars as Wilken, Sybel, Heyd, Réhricht, and Kugler, the author 
gives us a simple, straightforward exposition of his subject in a clear, 
vigorous style, without citation of authorities. In with the narrative 
he frequently introduces broad, general surveys of contemporary life 
and politics in East and West, among Christians and Mohammedans, 
that the reader may never for a moment lose sight of the place of the 
crusades in the world’s history. While he regards the French as the 
chief crusading nation, he would not have the crusades looked upon as 
merely Gesta Dei per Francos. He lays considerable emphasis on the 
activity of the Staufers in the East, for in it he sees the deeply laid plans 
of a statesman for securing the possessions of the lands of the eastern 
and eventually of the western Mediterranean, and the revival of the uni- 
versal empire—a plan apparently acquiesced in by the Christians of 
Syria at the time, and perfectly comprehended by the infidels. 

If the series as a whole is as well executed as this number, it will 
furnish the German public just such a popular presentation of the 
results of the researches of modern historians as we need, and will 
doubtless meet with the success it deserves. 


EpITH CLEMENTINE BRAMHALL. 
ROCKFORD COLLEGE, 


Rockford, Ill. 


GESCHICHTE DES ERSTEN KRreEvuzzuGES. Von REINHOLD R6uH- 
RICHT. Innsbruck: Wagner’sche Universitats-Buchhand- 
lung, 1901. Pp. xii+ 267. M.6. 

Von SyBev’s History of the First Crusade has long been antiquated, 
and there has been a great need of a good critical work to take its 
place. This Rédhricht has supplied. Of all who are now studying 
the crusading movement he was one of the best-equipped for this work. 
He was already well and favorably known for his excellent works, such 
as his Regesta and History of the Kingdom of Jerusalem. It is most 
gratifying to find a history of the first crusade which devotes itself to 
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the actual history, without wasting time and space on the mass of 
legends which have overgrown the subject. The author has built on 
the critical, destructive work of Hagenmeyer, Riant, Kugler, and 
others, and has written a succinct reconstructive account of the first 
crusade and of the rule of Godfrey of Bouillon to his death in 1100 
A. D. If there is anything which one might miss in the book, it 
would be a brief, clear statement of the present status of the contro- 
versy about some of the sources. The book is to be highly com- 
mended. It will serve as a complement to the same author’s History 
of the Kingdom of Jerusalem, reviewed in this JouRNAL, Vol. II, pp. 
915, 916, October, 1898. 


OLIVER J. THATCHER. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE Moriscos oF Spain: Their Conversion and Expulsion. By 
Henry Cuarves Lea. Philadelphia: Lea Brothers & Co., 
1901. Pp. xii + 463. $3. 

In a former number of this JourRNAL—VoIl. I, pp. 829-32—Mr. Lea’s 
character as a historian was discussed and his principal writings were 
enumerated. All that was said there can be reaffirmed here. The 
present work is fully up to the author’s high standing, and goes still 
farther in evidence that Mr. Lea is at the forefront of American his- 
torians, and that he has very few equals. 

His History of the Inquisition is well known, and it has for years 
been understood that the three volumes already published are but the 
introduction to his proposed “ History of the Spanish Inquisition.” 
The Moriscos will come in for a chapter in that work. But since the 
subject “not only embodies a tragedy commanding the deepest sym- 
pathy, but also epitomizes nearly all the errors and tendencies which 
combined to cast down Spain in a little more than a century from its 
splendor under Charles V. to its humiliation under Carlos II.” (preface, 
p. i), it deserved more elaboration than it could have in the general 
work. Hence we have this special volume of over 450 pages. 

It is well understood that Charles V. was a medieval man con- 
fronted by modern conditions. He had no profound religious convic- 
tions himself, and he could not understand them in others. Yet from 
purely political motives he was resolved that religious unity should pre- 
vail throughout his dominions. Pledges on this matter had been made 
to the Moriscos, but Charles totally disregarded them, and the Moriscos 
were forced to an outward submission. Yet they clung to their old 
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religion and observed it in such a way that they were easily appre- 
hended. They became the victims of the terrible Inquisition and gave 
many heroic examples of unflinching devotion to their faith. 

Attempts were made to bring about their conversion through instruc- 
tion and persuasion, but to this the various popes presented objections 
that could not be overcome. Even Philip II., strange to say, had some 
true ideas as to how the Moriscos should be managed. The folly of 
persecution, even from an economic point of view, as is seen in so 
many other chapters of history, is also here shown with great force by 
Mr. Lea’s vast array of facts, showing the economic condition of the 
Spanish kingdom, and also showing how the persecuted Moriscos 
“were well-nigh supporting the whole kingdom with the products of 
their toil.” 

This volume is important for the trained historian, and for the gen- 
eral reader from many points of view, and it is to be welcomed as 
another substantial contribution to American historical scholarship. 


J. W. Moncrier. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE ILLUSTRATED History oF Metuopism. By James W. LEE, 
NapPHTALI Luccock, AND JAMES Main Dixon. St. Louis and 
New York: The Methodist Magazine Publishing Co., 1goo. 
Pp. vi+759. $2.75. 

Tuis big book tells the “story of the origin and progress of the 
Methodist church, from its foundation by John Wesley to the present 
day.” It is “written in popular style, and illustrated by more than 
one thousand portraits and views of persons and places identified with 
the rise and development of Methodism.” Its outward appearance is 
of the subscription-book order, but the text gives a connected narra- 
tive of the origin, advance, and world-wide achievements of the church 
of Wesley, and on almost every page are found pictures illustrative of 
the text. The illustrations are for the most part well executed, though 
a severe taste is not always exercised in their selection. The reader 
searches the text in vain for incidents in the life of Wesley and 
opinions entertained by him which would lessen his popularity with 
his modern disciples, and to which other biographers have called 
attention; but this perhaps is not a grave fault. Many besides 
“Methodist readers” will find “delight” in this “unfolding of the 
glories of their heritage.” 


Eri B. HuLBERT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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GEORGE WHITEFIELD, M.A., FIELD PREACHER. By JAMEs PateEr- 
son GLEDsTONE. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1900. 
Pp. xii+ 359. 6s. 

THE minister who feels the need of a tonic will find it in this 
biography. His drooping spirits will revive as he sees the Gloucester 
bartender transformed into the flaming evangelist, and the servitor in 
Pembroke College, Oxford, becoming the most eloquent preacher of 
modern times. His faith in the power of grace will get a fresh uplift 
and strengthening as he reads of tens of thousands won to the love of 
Christ from the rabble and the élite in England, from the degraded 
and the titled in Ireland, from the dissolute and the educated in Scot- 
land and Wales, and from the gospel-hardened and the “ ungospel- 
ized” in America. His own “passion for souls” will be rekindled as 
he follows this man who spent his life “hunting for sinners.” If both 
the smiles and the frowns of fortune have been his lot, he will learn 
how to escape the perils of popularity, and how to preserve patience 
and charity when maligned and fiercely assailed. We are persuaded 
that an attentive and sympathetic perusal of this volume would go far 
to break up the apathetic tone and despairing resignation and dull 
routine of many a minister’s life. 

Of course, Whitefield had his faults, to which he himself was not 
blind, and which he was always ready to confess and correct. These 
his biographer handles with fine discernment and discrimination. 
But his ruling purpose is, without extenuation and without exaggera- 
tion, to portray the lofty character and beautiful life and abounding 
labors of the most ardent and persuasive preacher that England ever 
produced. 


Er! B. HuLBERT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THe Papacy IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By FRIEDRICH 
NiproLp. Translated by Laurence Henry Schwab. New 
York: Putnam, 1900. Pp. 372. $2.50. 


THE second volume of Nippold’s “ Manual of the Latest Church 
History” is entitled “The History of Catholicism since the Restora- 
tion of the Papacy.” The translator has given us only a portion of 
this second volume. The original consists of three parts: “The 
Papacy,” “The History of Catholicism outside of Germany,” and 
“The History of Catholicism in Germany.” The translation repro- 
duces only the first part and a few chapters of thesecond. The intro- 
duction is supplied by the translator. 
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Nippold assumes that there is a distinction between the papacy and 
the Roman Catholic church. The translator, in his introduction, 
seeks to establish this distinction by an argument, and pictures the 
Roman Catholic church as a mourning captive held in chains by a 
tyrant papacy. The modern papacy, he assures us, has imposed upon 
the church three additions to the faith, under whichshe groans. They 
are the decree of the immaculate conception, the “syllabus” of Pius 
IX., which Leo XIII. has made infallible, and the decree of papal 
infallibility. The sympathetic reader involuntarily forms in his imagi- 
nation a pathetic picture of the church languishing in a dungeon with 
triple walls, and longing in vain to escape. But the distinction 
between the papacy and the church is pure fiction ; it does not exist 
in reality. The papacy is the Roman Catholic church, and the Roman 
Catholic church is the papacy. The three additions to the faith were 
not imposed upon a reluctant church by a masterful and cruel papacy. 
They were made because the church as a whole demanded them. The 
third of these additions, the dogma of papal infallibility, was opposed 
by a minority, and there was some unworthy management on the part 
of the pope to secure unanimity. But the minority was relatively 
small, and, as a body, the church was enthusiastically in favor of the 
decision of the Vatican council, which only put into official form that 
which had long been the general belief of the people. 

To the ordinary Protestant these three additions to the faith repre- 
sent ignorance, superstition, and unreason. He supposes that the Roman 
Catholic church, now weighted down by such manifest absurdities, will 
sink of itself, and that he does not need to watch and oppose it. But it 
is not clear that the church was altogether destitute of the wisdom of this 
world when it made them. Nippold bewails her triumphs in diplo- 
macy throughout the century and her immense numerical gains in the 
last generation. Men are not always obedient to truth and reason ; 
they are often fascinated by superstition ; and it is by no means certain 
that the rapid growth of the papacy today is not owing largely to its 
errors and its skilful appeal to human weaknesses. 

Since the translation represents chiefly Nippold’s history of the 
papacy, as distinguished from that of the church, it deals almost exclu- 
sively with the official acts of the papal government. It reads like one 
of the histories in fashion a hundred years ago, in which kings and 
nobles are the only actors, and the people have no place. It tells 
nothing of the spiritual life of the church, and one cannot learn 
from it whether this has been elevated or debased during the century. 
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Is the priesthood more moral? Are the people more intelligent ? 
Are the orders and congregations more obedient to their rules? The 
reader will look in vain for answers to these and a thousand similar 
questions. Ifwe had the original volume in full, this defect would per- 
haps be less conspicuous. 

The book is somewhat deficient in interest, not only because it 
treats of Roman Catholic official action to the exclusion of Roman 
Catholic life, but also because it gives us no studies of character. It is 
a history without a single historic character. No doubt this is due to 
the fact that the papacy is considered as a mere mechanism, worked by 
the Jesuits, and a mechanism has no character. But history is never 
made by mechanism. If it is turned in this direction or that, it is 
because there are designing minds, burning hearts, and determined 
wills to direct it. 

Nippold finds in the recent history of the papacy three marked fea- 
tures: (1) the restoration of the Jesuits and their dominance in papal 
politics ; (2) the concordats with the principal European govern- 
ments, by means of which the papacy has gained immense advantages ; 
and (3) the growing alienation of the people of Catholic countries 
from the church which rules them. All these features give him occa- 
sion for regret. Indeed, his book is clad in full mourning, and the 
pessimist will read it with satisfaction. Nothing that is good has been 
done by the papacy in the past. Nothing that is good may be expected 
from it in the future. It broods over the world portentous of storm, 
and no one heeds it. 

The most successful of the popes of the nineteenth century, if we are 
to accept the opinion of Nippold, was PiusIX. It is usual to regard him 
as the most unfortunate of the popes, with the possible exception of 
Clement VII. He was driven from Rome by revolution. He lost the 
temporal power. He shut himself up in the Vatican and refused to 
come forth during the last eight years of his life. Yet, looking back 
upon his reign, apparently so disastrous, Nippold declares that it shows 
“a marvelous series of triumphs,” and that “even his later years only 
prepared the way for the triumphs of his successor.” 

I have expressed a certain degree of disappointment with this book. 
Let me add that it is the best we have on the subject in the English 
language. It is by no means the ideal history of the papacy in the 
nineteenth century, but it will fill‘a place left vacant for it, and possibly 
aid to stir up the Protestant denominations to greater vigilance and 
activity. FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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JonATHAN Epwarps: A Retrospect. Being the Addresses 
Delivered in Connection with the Unveiling of a Memorial 
Tablet at Northampton on the One Hundred and Fiftieth 
Anniversary of His Dismissal. Edited by H. Norman Gar- 
DINER. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Igo1. Pp. 
xvi+ 168. $1.25. 

THE church and town of Northampton, Mass., where Jonathan 
Edwards labored for twenty-three years, commemorated the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of his dismissal, on June 22, 1g00, by the 
unveiling of a memorial tablet in the parish church. In connection 
with the ceremony notable addresses were delivered, which are pre- 
served in the book under review. The address on “The Place of 
Edwards in History” is by his biographer, Professor A. V. G. Allen. 
He finds that “the deepest affinity of Edwards was not that with 
Calvin or with Augustine, but with the great Florentine poet” Dante. 
Professor E. C. Smyth, of Andover, discusses “The Influence of 
Edwards on the Spiritual Life of New England.” This subject 
“brings to the front Edwards’ transcendent spiritual personality. It 
says: See him, and you gain the clearest insight into what he has 
wrought.” The eminent Boston pastor, George A. Gordon, treats of 
“The Significance of Edwards Today.” The exponent of the new 
theology weighs in the balance the defender of the old. He finds 
Edwards nearly as much in the wrong as he is in the right, yet yield- 
ing a “precious residuum of wisdom and of power” under a critical 
process of sifting. ‘The one supreme thing in him that insures his 
permanence as a teacher is his thought of God He belongs in 
the front rank of the great prophets of the eternal.” 


Geo. E. BURLINGAME. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


KarL von HaAsg, ein deutscher Professor. Von RIcHARD BURK- 
NER. Mit 1 Bildnis in Heliograviire und 8 Vignetten. 
Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hartel, 1900. Pp. 181. M. 3. 

Kar. von Haske was an attractive and lovable personality. Out- 
wardly his life was singularly well-rounded ; he died at ninety; he had 
lectured 120 semesters, 100 of them at Jena; he had lived fifty-five 
happy years with the wife of his youth; he had gained affluence, 
fame, and honors, and finished all that he undertook to do. His inner 
development was equally harmonious. He was always at home in the 
Christian faith, and never passed through any violent spiritual crisis ; 
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he early outlined his doctrinal and scientific positions, and his later 
work simply elaborated the early sketches; he united the qualities of 
the theologian and philosopher with those of the literary artist and 
man of the world; he had true piety, but it was not other-worldly; in 
fact, he was something of a pagan, with a Greek relish for life, beauty, 
and culture. 

This very readable biography sketches his development with easy 
and felicitous touches; his poverty-stricken youth, when he gave pri- 
vate lessons for 5 cents an hour; the enthusiasm of his student days 
for German liberty and unity, which cost him eight months in prison; 
his love story; his many journeys to Italy; and his academic and literary 
work. He was an early riser, a tireless worker, and had the ease and 
fertility of production which belong to genius. It is most interesting 
to see how he struck out his lines of work at avery early age. At 
twenty-three he lectured as docent at Tiibingen on the life of Jesus. 
No professor at Tiibingen had ever taken that subject before, and only 
Schleiermacher and Winer had preceded him in all Germany. His 
Leben Jesu, published in 1829, was the first scientific opening of the 
mine which has since yielded such wonderful results. While in prison 
he wrote a novel, Die Proselyten, in which two brothers, a Catholic and 
a Protestant, exchange letters on their beliefs and each succeeds in 
converting the other. This line of work resulted later in Hase’s classic 
Handbuch der protestantischen Polemik. As a young man of twenty- 
six, with a courage that bordered on audacity, he published a Dogmank, 
and it earned him very respectful recognition. Two years later his 
Hutterus Redivivus appeared, a compendium of Lutheran dogmatics of 
marvelous condensation, which has been the stand-by of generations 
of students in the throes of examination. Hase was fond of saying 
that this book, which contained least of his own, had had the largest 
sale. When he was thirty he began to lecture on church history, 
because that was poorly represented in the faculty at Jena. By the 
close of the second semester of it he determined to write a handbook 
of church history; he published his Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte 
three years later, and it took rank almost at once as a theological 
classic. He really did not at the time have the solid body of informa- 
tion that would justify a man in such generalizing ; yet he says that 
in the dozen subsequent editions he found much to expand, but little 
to correct. 

In old age he summed up his life-work in his diary with the objec- 
tive simplicity of a historian passing judgment: 
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Whatever was in me of natural gifts was developed by the favor of a 
peaceful life ; only the orator fell short. I broke the ground for a scientific 
study of the life of Jesus and made independent contributions to its later 
development. To church history I lent a richer content, a nobler form, and 
a free conception, and in that chiefly I found followers. In dogmatics I never 
founded a school and belonged to none of the ruling parties. I never hada 
party back of me, but remained in friendly intercourse with individuals of all 
three main parties, and not a few have proceeded from my school, or have 
been stimulated by me, who have united Christian enthusiasm, free thought, 
and modern culture. As a writer I have exercised great influence; in my 
oral teachings I was almost confined to Jena, and have lived through times of 
depression there. Great events, to which | might have proved equal, did not 
come upon me to develop hidden resources. But my hairs have long been 
white; according to the law of humanity my life is drawing toward its eve; 
O that I may end it in the joy of life and work, a blessing to many ! 


WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH. 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


A Century oF Baptist ACHIEVEMENT. By A. H. Newman. 
Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, Igo1. 
Pp. 480. $1.50, net. 

“THE nineteenth century was preéminently a Baptist century,” 
says Dr. J. B. Gambrell, one of the contributors to the volume under 
review. Dr. Newman, the editor of the work, regards the achieve- 
ments of the Baptists as one of the most marked religious features of the 
century. This is the point of view from which the book was planned. 

A Century of Baptist Achievement proposes to set forth concisely, 
and yet comprehensively, the life and work of the denomination 
which in a hundred years has grown from one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand to nearly six millions. 

This volume, edited by Dr. Albert H. Newman, is splendidly con- 
ceived and ably wrought out. It is the joint work of forty-two contribu- 
tors, each one an expert in the subject of which he writes. The whole 
forms a veritable cyclopzdia of Baptist history and life, in which nothing 
important seems to be lacking —save that imperative need, an index. 

The editor has been peculiarly fortunate in securing such men 
as Dr. A. J. Rowland to write on the Publication Society; Dr. E. 
E. Chivers, on the Baptist Young People’s Union; Professor Norman 
Fox, on the Baptist Congress; Dr. I. T. Tichenor, on the Southern 
Home Board; Dr. E. F. Merriam, on the Missionary Union; Dr. R. 
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J. Willingham, on the Southern Foreign Board; and many other men 
equally well qualified for their tasks. 

It is remarkable how much information has been compressed within 
the limits of 456 closely printed pages. Among so many excellent 
articles it is difficult to select a few for special notice. 

The editor’s introductory “Survey of Baptist History to 1801” is 
a concise treatment of eighteen centuries in as many pages. 

The articles on ‘The American Baptist Newspaper,” by Dr. 
Conant, of the Examiner, and Dr. Eaton, of the Western Recorder, are 
interesting and suggestive. The chapters on foreign Baptists— Cana- 
dian, English, continental, and Australian — are especially valuable. 

Dr. Newman has rendered a great service to his denomination in 
preparing this volume. Furthermore, he has made a valuable contri- 
bution to that large literature now forming which (in the words of Dr. 
G. A. Gordon) seeks “to discover and announce the chief significance 
for faith of the nineteenth century.” 


Gero. E. BuRLINGAME. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


A History oF AMERICAN Baptist Missions. By Epmunp F. 
MerriAM. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication 
Society, 1901. Pp. 261. $1.25. 

In 1849 Professor Gammell, of Brown University, wrote a history 
of American Baptist missions. His work covered only thirty-five 
years, and was, of course, largely an account of pioneer work, but 
including, as it did, a narrative of the struggles and sufferings of the 
first missionaries in forcing their way into heathen lands, and of their 
first successes, and also of the coéperation of their brethren at home 
in the formation of missionary societies and providing their support, 
it was of thrilling interest. 

During the succeeding half-century a vast amount of missionary 
history has been made, but no condensed and connected record has 
been given of it to the public till the appearance of this volume. A 
few figures will give a hint of what has been accomplished. In 1849 
the Union had, outside of America, eighty missionaries, male and 
female, and 8,646 members in missionary churches; while in 1900 it 
had 585 missionaries, besides thousands of native helpers, and 217,100 
members in its churches. 

The author has had access to all the reliable sources of information, 
especially the files of the American Baptist Missionary Magazine and the 
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letters of missionaries on the field, so that entire confidence may be 
placed in his statements. The chapter on “Civilization and Baptist 
Missions,” in which he shows the indebtedness of civilization to mis- 
sions for geography, science, languages, literature, education, social 
improvement, and commerce, is deeply interesting and significant. To 
have condensed the history of so great and so varied a work into a 
volume of readable size—to have given, in fact, the very cream of the 
history, and to have made it, as he has, not a mere skeleton or epitome, 
but a work of thrilling interest, is an achievement worthy of any his- 
torian. The day is not far in the future when it will be recognized that 
the most influential force in the world’s history during the nineteenth 
century was the work of Christian missionaries. 

Every Christian denomination ought to have a history of its mis- 
sions similar to this, and a Christian pastor could do no more valuable 
service than to secure the reading of such a book by every member of 
his congregation. 

We cannot but wish that the author had indicated, by footnotes, 
where his readers might find fuller details respecting the interesting 
events mentioned in the history. 


N. S. Burton. 
ANN ARBOR, 


Mich. 


DIE KATHOLISCHE LEHRE VOM ABLASS VOR UND NACH DEM AUF- 
TRETEN LuTHERS. Von ANTON Kurtz. Paderborn: Ferdi- 
nand Schéningh, 1900. Pp. 308. M. 6. 

Tuis year Pope Leo XIII. has granted to the world “the extraordi- 
nary graces, privileges, and plenary indulgence of a jubilee.” A book, 
then, which, like the present, treats of indulgences, and especially of 
jubilee indulgences, is attractively seasonable. 

A twofold mental movement evidently impelled this publication. 
The author, as a historian feeling the modern tolerance which treats 
with leniency the villains of the populace, wished to vindicate some- 
what from long-continued odium that disreputable Dominican, Johann 
Tetzel. As an ecclesiastic, too, jealous for his church’s invariability in 
doctrine, he wished to remove an opinion, general both among Protes- 
tants and Catholics, that, in the exercise of a commendable mobility, 
and in consideration of the gradual rise of ethical standards among its 
adherents, his communion had tacitly withdrawn from the extravagant 
positions regarding indulgences on which Luther warred. To do this 
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he shows that Tetzel’s views harmonized with the teachings of the 
Roman church both now and then. 

In prosecuting this task he presents, of course, the church’s present 
views on indulgences. This doctrinal synopsis, concisely and clearly 
expressed, carefully digested under headings, copiously supported by 
authorities, and, as issued “ mit kirchlicher Druckerlaubnis,” perfectly 
reliable, is the most important part of his work. 

The teachings of the church on indulgences in Tetzel’s time he 
finds in certain passages occurring in documents published at the close 
of the fourteenth and beginning of the fifteenth centuries. These 
extracts, compacted according to subjects, translated in the text, with 
their originals (Latin and Middle High German) in footnotes, com- 
pose the bulk of the book. 

The present teaching of the church agrees with that of Tetzel; the 
past teaching agrees with the same; of course, present and past teach- 
ing agree. Our author is painfully successful. He demonstrates that 
doctrinally the Roman Catholic church of today is the church of 
Luther’s antagonism. 

The intense medizvalism of this book deprives it of all present 
practical force, either polemic or irenic. The rapport so necessary 
between parties at issue, if there is to be persuasion or conviction, is 
not here. 

Incidentally we may note that the linguist will find it interesting 
to contrast the German in the excerpts from the monkish tractates, 
rough, stiff, Latinized, with that language as it flows flexile and 
musical from Luther’s pen. 

The development of the doctrine of indulgences is not alluded to. 
Did it, indeed, have a development, or did it spring an autoschediasma 
from the brain of Boniface ? 

The book, within the limits of the author’s purpose, is a consider- 


able contribution to dogmatics. 


ROBERT KERR ECCLES. 
BOWLING GREEN, 


Ohio. 


THE THEOLOGY OF ALBRECHT RiTscHL. By ALBERT TEMPLE 
Swine. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1901. Pp. 
xiv-+ 296. $1.40, met. 


PROFESSOR SwING has sought to set forth in untechnical language 
the fundamental thought of Ritschl. He states his purpose to be, not 
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controversy, nor apology, nor even criticism, but sympathetic exposi- 
tion. By the use of extensive quotations he lets Ritschl speak for 
himself. The subjects dealt with are Ritschl’s conception of the 
Bible; the person of Christ; the Holy Spirit; the work of Christ for 
his community; sin and guilt; the forgiveness of sin; the wrath of 
God; and Christian mysticism and pietism. The discussion of these 
subjects, which forms the body of the book, is preceded by a chapter 
on Ritschl’s historical presuppositions (Bernard, Luther, Calvin, and 
Schleiermacher), and a chapter on his philosophical presupposition 
(Kant, Lotze). He characterizes Ritschl’s method as historical, 7. ¢., 
analytical and constructive, and his aim as practical and churchly, z. ¢., 
having a direct relation to human salvation. In his summary he 
concludes that Ritschl was no reckless adventurer in the theological 
world, but a cautious and reverent religious teacher, as well as a fresh 
and acute historian ; and the theory of knowledge upon which he con- 
structed his work as that which is considered legitimate in the realm 
of the physical sciences. He epitomizes Ritschl’s conception of the 
Christian religion in the phrase: “Spiritual freedom in fellowship 
with the only God there is, in the person of the only Jesus Christ 
there is, and in the only kingdom of God, which is his living com- 
munity.” 

As to the influence which Ritschl’s conceptions will have on theo- 
logical reconstruction, the writer says: ‘‘We may safely predict that 
evangelical reconstruction will continue to be historical, resting on 
the absolutely normative factors of divine revelation ; redemptive love 
will be the fundamental principle, and the person of the historical 
Jesus the central factor in it; it will be psychological, dealing, not 
with a legal order of the universe, but with the living realities of the 
forgiveness of guilt and of personal fellowship with God ; it will place 
the ethical above the cosmic, the conception of God as compassion 
above the conception of God as cause.” 

One of the most valuable portions of the book is the hundred or 
more pages devoted to Mrs. Swing’s translation of Ritschl’s compre- 
hensive little work entitled Jnstruction in the Christian Religion. The 
translator deserves special praise for the accuracy with which the work 
has been done, and a layman who cannnot read the German, but who 
wishes to gain a first-hand knowledge of Ritschl’s method and teach- 
ing, can do no better than to begin with this translation. 


GEorGE B. Foster. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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THE DoctrinE OF Hoty COMMUNION AND ITS EXPRESSION IN 
RituaL. Report of a Conference held at Fulham Palace, 
October, 1900. Edited by Hrnry Wace. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1900. Pp. 96. 


Tue growth of ritualism in the English established church, and 
the causes of it, are clearly illustrated in this “Report.” That a 
representative body of church scholars and leaders should be invited 
to a conference by the bishop of London and spend several days in 
discussing the character of the Lord’s Supper and its relation to 
ritual indicates forcibly what is uppermost today in ecclesiastical and 
theological church circles. Only a few months earlier a similar con- 
ference had been held at Oxford through the efforts of Dr. Sanday, 
including, however, a wider representation of the different evangelical 
sects, for the discussion of the same question. Numerous books have 
been issued within the past few years, notably one by Canon Gore, 
on the same theme. 

The notable feature of these conferences and publications is their 
thoroughgoing medizvalism. One is translated at once into the 
atmosphere and thinking of the Middle Ages. It takes a little time 
for the reader to accustom himself to the fact that these men are all 
Protestants in name and members of a church that is the historical 
heritage of the English Reformation. In fact, all the members of the 
conference at Fulham Palace, whatever may be said of minor differences, 
were united in holding the traditional dogmas of the church in pre- 
Reformation times. In the settlement of questions concerning the 
nature and effect of Christ’s death and sacrifice, of Christian priest- 
hood and its sacrificial character, of the meaning and grace-giving 
power of the Lord’s Supper as a rite of Christian worship, the appeal 
of the conference was on all sides to church authority and to antiquity. 
No Catholic could go farther. The great Protestant appeal to indi- 
vidual and private judgment as given in Christian consciousness 
apparently had no place. This slavish deference to ecclesiastical 
authority is perhaps the most suggestive feature in the account of the 
conference, and shows whither English church leadership is tending. 
Such men as Dr. Sanday and Canon Gore are scholars and critics. 
But what shall be said of a discussion in which the ncte of historical 
criticism, squarely applied to scriptural exegesis and to the origins of 
Christianity, is conspicuous only by its absence? Let it be said, how- 
ever, that one of the most pleasant features of the conference was the 
complete liberty given to the discussion within certain fixed bounds, 
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and the evident Christian spirit which seemed to prevail. It was this 
that especially distinguished it from any like conference in the eleventh 
or sixteenth century. In truth, such a meeting as that at Fulham 
Palace would have been impossible in earlier times. When St. Bernard 
met Abelard at the synod of Sens, he refused to discuss the theo- 
logical questions at issue, but appealed to church authority. “The 
doctrines of faith,” he said, ‘had been settled once for all, and must 
not be made to depend on human disputation.” The inconclusive 
and sad result of the conference between Luther and Zwingli at 
Marburg on the very questions that were considered at Fulham Palace 
is another conspicuous example. But leaving out of view the freer 
air that was breathed throughout this conference held on the very 
border of the twentieth century, it stands dogmatically on the same 
ground with all the ancient councils, appealing to external dogmatic 
authority as the sole basis and standard of individual faith, and hence 
holding that uniformity of faith is essential to the completely realized 
kingdom of God. This is simply the old Catholicism, whatever name 
be given it, and if these recent conferences be accepted as evidence, 
there can be no doubt as to the direction that the Church of England 
today is taking. On the whole, the judgment of a French critic in a 
review of Dr. Sanday’s account of the Oxford conference in the Revue de 
l’histotre des religions may be accepted as essentially true: “ Certain it 


is that the ritualistic conception seems to be more in harmony with 
the tendencies which actually predominate among the English people 
than the spiritualistic conception. This last, more liberal than the 
other, may experience the same disfavor as liberalism in the political 
domain.” May it not be added that it is the great and growing body 
of English dissenters that forms the real buttress of English Protestant 
political and religious liberties ? 


Levi L. PAIne. 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


ALBRECHT RITSCHL’s ANSCHAUUNG VOM EVANGELISCHEN GLAUBEN 
unD LEBEN. Von EBERHARD VISCHER. Tibingen: Mohr, 
1900. Pp. 36. M. 0.75. 


ProFeEssor HIitty, in Bern, had complained that Protestant the- 
ology was not in contact with Protestant churches, with even the edu- 
cated among the laity. ‘‘ What have we had,” he asks, “from the whole 
Ritschlian academic controversy, which excites you theologians so? 
Among hundreds of non-theologians scarcely one has even a remote 
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idea of what it is all about. The whole theological terminology is 
offensive to most of us. We do not want to hear anything more of this 
strife about words, but we would have the gospel preached in simpler 
language.” Vischer takes up the gauntlet thus petulantly thrown 
down, and successfully shows that the theology of Ritschl had, above 
all else, an eminently practical and churchly end. Instead of making 
out of Christianity a mere church, he sought to make out of it a truth 
for the daily life. It was Ritschl who renewed with emphasis the pro- 
test of the Reformers against the opinion that faith was equivalent to 
“the faith,” to subjection to a number of dogmas, to the Fiirwahr- 
halten of a series of historical facts. Faith is trust in God’s grace. 
Working this out ever anew is surely not worthless for the laity. Again, 
Ritschl was the foe to the enslavement of conscience in the name of 
“the faith.” Further, he derived the total religious possession of the 
Christian from the person of Christ. If this is a dangerous exaggera- 
tion, the theologian is more likely to be able to indicate it than the 
laity. Ritschl also insisted upon overcoming oneself and the world 
for the sake of service in the present, as against pietistic sentimental 
communion of the individual soul with the exalted Lord —and this is 
in the interest of the practical life of church members. In a word, 
Ritschl’s powerful opposition to the Catholicization of Protestantism, 
and equally powerful support of self-dependent morality and of reli- 
gious individualism, are contributions to the daily life of Christian 
people for which we cannot be too grateful. So says our author, and 
so say we all of us, who know. 


GEORGE B. Foster. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Tue Bopy or Curist: An Enquiry into the Institution and 
Doctrine of Holy Communion. By CuarLes Gore. New 
York: Scribner, 1901. Pp. xv + 330. $1.75. 

Tuis book is in part an attempt of its author, as he himself says, 
to clear up his own thoughts on eucharistic subjects, in view of a con- 
ference to which he had been summoned by the late bishop of London. 
In his discussion he uses the language of an ecclesiastic. He speaks 
of the “holy communion,” “the eucharist,” ‘the sacrament,” and 
assumes the truth of baptismal regeneration, all of which is foreign to 
the New Testament. Nevertheless he endeavors to unfold the teach- 
ing of the New Testament bearing upon the eucharist, together with 
the views of the earlier church fathers, and appeals alike to both in 
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determining the question in hand. He points out a tendency in the 
Fathers to go.to extremes, and sometimes to opposite extremes, but he 
regards this as merely incident to the infancy of theology. Admitting 
their variations of view, he finds that they are in substantial accord. 

The earlier Fathers did not teach transubstantiation— that was a 
later growth, and was contrary, not only to all early tradition, but 
also to reason and Scripture. But, our author thinks, they did 
teach that in some mysterious but real sense Christ in his whole 
being, including his glorified humanity, is attached to, or is in, the 
consecrated elements of the eucharist, so that those who partake 
of them receive the body and blood of Christ. On the basis of this 
opinion the eucharist is regarded, not only as a memorial of Christ 
in his sufferings and death, but as a sacrifice. It is assumed that the 
words of Christ, in John 6: 53-58, are identical in thought with his 
words at the institution of the Supper. Partaking of the eucharist 
is partaking of the glorified manhood of Christ. It is the intention of 
Christ in the eucharist “to communicate to his church his own human 
life.” The gift received by the participant is the whole Christ, human 
and divine. All this the author sets forth, and endeavors to substan- 
tiate by abundant quotations from the earlier and later ecclesiastical 
writers. To make his thought doubly clear he adds to the body of 
his discussion forty-two pages of notes. 

The whole discussion is a futile attempt to find a middle ground 
between the extreme Romanistic view of the eucharist, on the one hand, 
and the extreme Protestant view, on the other. Futile we say, because, 
in our judgment, either the consecrated bread and wine are, contrary 
to reason, the real body and blood of Christ, or they are merely sym- 
bols which vividly bring to our remembrance Christ, offering himself, 
on our behalf, “without spot to God.” Moreover, if we receive by 
faith what Christ wrought out for us by his life and death, then we do 
not receive it by the mouth when we partake of the Lord’s Supper. 
And why should we appeal either to the earlier or later church fathers 
to ascertain the meaning of Christ’s words uttered at the institution of 
the Supper? Our author reveals the fact that these Fathers contradict 
each other. The only safe and scientific procedure is to go back to 
the words of Christ himself and to the interpretative testimony of Paul. 
By such a course we get out from under a mass of ecclesiastical rub- 
bish, and are thereby better able to grasp the import of the simple 


words of Jesus. 
GALUSHA ANDERSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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La RENAISSANCE CATHOLIQUE EN ANGLETERRE AU XIX® SIECLE. 
I: Newman et le mouvement d’Oxford. Par PauL THurEavu- 
Daneain. Paris: Librairie Plon, 1899. Pp. lx + 333. 


Five GREAT OxForD LeEapErS: Keble, Newman, Pusey, Liddon, 
and Church. By Auc. B. DonaLtpson. London: Rivingtons, 
1900. Pp. xi+ 390. $1.75. 


Tue Riruatists. By WaLTeR WatsH. London: Nisbet, 1goo. 
Pp. vili+ 95. Is. 
THE CRIsIs IN THE ENGLISH CuuRCH: A Review. By W. E. 


Bowen. With an Introduction by J. Llewellyn Davies. 
London: Nisbet, 1900. Pp. xvii+282. 5s. 


THESE four publications are concerned with the ritualistic contro- 
versy now raging in the Church of England—two in favor and two in 
opposition. 

M. Paul Thureau-Dangin has undertaken a complete history of the 
Catholic renaissance in England in the nineteenth century. This first 
volume extends to Newman’s break with the English church. The 
introduction, covering sixty pages, gives a lucid review of the manner 
in which the Roman Catholic church has regained a footing in England 
since the Reformation, laying special emphasis on the remarkable 
revival of Catholic ideas, in the last sixty years, in the bosom of the 
English church itself. The main work treats of the Oxford movement 
in its antecedents, its beginning, its height, its crisis, and its outcome. 
The author is writing for French Catholics who are supposed to be 
approaching the subject for the first time, and hence his exposition 
designedly seeks to clear up all obscurities. While Newman is central, 
his precursors and associates figure prominently, and the entire move- 
ment is traced chronologically. These pages, likewise, very clearly 
disclose the psychological processes which halted some of the leaders 
at the via media, while pushing Newman and many of his disciples into 
the Church of Rome. This treatise gives the most perspicuous and 
satisfactory history and rationale of the early stages of the Oxford 
movement with which we are acquainted. 

Mr. Donaldson in his five lectures on the great leaders— Keble, 
Newman, Pusey, Liddon, and Church— presupposes an acquaintance 
with the general history. Except in the case of Pusey, he ignores “the 
sequence of events.”” His purpose is to explain and vindicate the 
Anglo-Catholic sentiments of the leaders. For Newman he has a pro- 
found admiration, counting him the “ greatest mind of the English 
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church in modern times.” Though his secession to the Roman com- 
munion was “a very terrible blow to the Tractarian party, and to the 
Church of England also,” nevertheless even for this there are some 
compensations. The other four leaders were “true sons of the Catholic 
church,” remaining to the end in “the school of the via media.” 
These essays exhibit the religious and ecclesiastical spirit and the 
general principles of the five representative leaders. The writer does 
not seek “in any way to disguise his sympathy” with all for which the 
movement stands. 

Mr. Walsh, in his small volume on Zhe Ritualists, does not seek to 
disguise his aversion to everything connected with the “ Romeward 
movement in the Church of England.” He quotes extensively from 
the publications of the high-Anglican leaders in proof that they are 
undisguised Romanists, engaged in “a gigantic and traitorous con- 
spiracy’’ to bring about a corporate reunion with Rome. This manual 
is designed for readers to whom the author’s Secret History of the 
Oxford Movement is not readily accessible. 

Mr. Bowen sees a crisis in the Church of England precipitated by 
Romanizing departures from the doctrine and discipline of the Book 
of Common Prayer. He points out this Romeward drift in numerous 
extracts from the writings of the originators of the movement. His 
strongest chapter, on “ Contemporary Ritualism,” covering 125 pages, 
is made up of quotations from high-church service books, manuals of 
devotion, catechisms, vade mecums, etc., and from reports of actual 
services in thirty-four representative ritualistic churches. In his final 
chapter he points out the defects in the existing legislative machinery 
and the difficulties in the way of bringing ecclesiastical law-breakers to 
justice. He prints two draft-bills which he believes would either reduce 
the ritualists to obedience or drive them out of the established church. 
He hopes that in the next general election the nation can be aroused 
to return men to the new House of Commons who will enact such 
necessary amendments to the existing laws as his appended draft-bills 
contemplate. 

The four works under review fairly exhibit the principles, animus, 
and intentions of the friends and foes of the so-called Catholic move- 
ment now disturbing the peace of the Church of England. 


Er B. HuLBERT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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THE, Eucwaristic SacriFIcE. A Historical and Theological 
Investigation of the Sacrificial Conception of the Holy 
Eucharist in the Christian Church. By ALFRED G. Mor- 
TIMER. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., Igo1. Pp. 
Ixix +605. $3. 

Ir one desires to enter the very adyfum or inmost shrine of the 
high-church Anglican doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, with all its 
traditional presuppositions and conclusions, this somewhat bulky 
volume of six hundred pages is a good vade mecum. Though wholly 
wanting in strictly critical research, it gives, along traditional lines, a 
very clear and substantially accurate résumé of the history of opinions 
on the subjects treated. The general trend of view of the early Fathers, 
from Irenzus on through Augustine down into the Middle Ages, is 
faithfully traced. The most suggestive part of the book is its account 
of recent German and French speculations. 

For the critical student, however, it cannot be said that this book 
has much value. It takes no note of the complete revolution that has 
recently taken place in the study of Christian origins. The radical 
character of the development of Christian dogma in the first hundred 
and fifty years after the death of Christ is wholly ignored. The theo- 
logical conceptions of the Greek Fathers like Ireneeus and Origen are 
read into the New Testament, and are found even in Christ’s own 
utterances. There is no just appreciation in the book from beginning 
to end of the law of historical evolution, either as to its vital power or 
its methods of working. As I have intimated, the book emanates from 
the intensely high-church Anglican wing of the English episcopate. 
Though the author is at present pastor of a church in America, he is an 
Englishman, not only by birth and education, but also in all his theo- 
logical views. His book is a good object-lesson to one who would 
study the path along which the ritualistic wing of the English Protes- 
tant established church is traveling straight toward Rome. Its doc- 
trine of the Lord’s Supper is that of the Roman mass, with scarcely 
any disguise. The mystical sacramental veil which men like Canon 
Gore attempt to throw over the eucharistic elements is brushed rudely 
aside. The eucharist is a real, “proper,” and repeated sacrifice of 
Christ himself. This really Roman dogma is assumed and shown, to 
the satisfaction of the writer, to rest on the teachings of Christ and 
his apostles, and on unanimous church tradition and authority. 

The real object of the book is to set forth and oppose a recently 
developed theory as to the exact character of the eucharistic sacrifice, 
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namely, whether its sacrificial efficacy is derived from Christ’s death on 
the cross or from his present ascended body in heaven. The latter 
view is the one that has been lately advanced by certain German, 
French, and also English speculators, and which our author seeks to 
overthrow by an appeal to the testimony of church tradition. No 
doubt this appeal can be sustained, if the evolution of the eucharistic 
dogma is made to begin with Irenzus and the later Greek Fathers. 
Where the writer fails is in his whole doctrine of Christ himself and of 
his gospel. The chief impression left on the mind by this book is the 
utter materialism which pervades it. This materialism begins with its 
doctrine of sacrifice, which includes an outward material element, 
namely, blood, as essential to its completeness. Its position that 
Christ’s sacrifice was completed on the cross, rather than continued in 
the ascended heavenly life, rests mainly on the same premise that the 
shedding of Christ’s blood was the central feature of his sacrificial 
work. It was natural in such a discussion that the question should be 
raised whether the risen body was bloodless, and, if so, what became of 
the blood shed on the cross. On this point Mortimer quotes the 
comments of Alford and Bengel on Heb. 12: 22-24. These com- 
mentators hold that the blood poured forthjfrom Christ’s body was 
incorruptible and separate from his body in the grave, and remained 
so during the resurrection period, and at the ascension was transferred 
in its separate state to heaven, where it continued its atoning sacrificial 
function. The excursus of Bengel which Alford refers to and appar- 
ently follows implicity is a remarkable example of the materialism 
that inheres in the whole doctrine of the eucharistic sacrifice as held by 
traditional orthodoxy. I quote a single sentence: ‘Adscensionis tem- 
pore sejunctus a corpore sanguis in coelum est illatus.” 


Levi L. Paine. 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


RECONSTRUCTION IN THEOLOGY. By Henry CHURCHILL KING. 
New York: Macmillan, 1900. Pp. xiii+257. $1.50. 


THE purpose of this book of 250 pages is well stated by the author 
in his preface: 

This book has been written with the earnest desire and hope that it may 
contribute something toward the forwarding of a movement already going on 
—a really spiritual reconstruction of theology in terms that should bring it 
home to our own day. The book aims, first, to show that such a reconstruc- 
tion is needed and demanded, because of the changed intellectual, moral, 
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and spiritual world in which we live; and then to characterize briefly, but 
sufficiently, this new world of our day; and, finally, to indicate the influence 
which these convictions of our time ought to have upon theological conception 
and statement, especially in bringing us to a restatement of theology in terms 
of personal relation. 

The chief ‘convictions of our time” calling for this restatement are: the 
disposition to reject all a Jrior7 reasoning, the recognition of the universality 
of law modifying our conception of miracles, the principle of evolution, the 
historical and literary criticism of the Bible which makes a new view of 
inspiration necessary, but most of all the deepening sense of the value and 
sacredness of the individual and the fuller recognition of Christ as the supreme 
person in history. 


The author attempts to cover a broad range in small space, and 
this leads to a little indefiniteness. The plan of the book also involves 
some repetition. The chapter on the relation of evolution to miracles 
is the best in the book. The conclusions of the higher criticism are, 
in the main, accepted, and the author’s discussion of their relation to 
the inspiration of the Scriptures is his best attempt at constructive 
work. He believes in the universal fatherhood of God and regards 
love as the unifying principle of the divine government. In rejecting 
the metaphysical conception of the Trinity as tritheistic, he comes very 
near making our Lord divine only in the sense of manifesting God. 
There is nothing in the book to show the author’s thought of what a 
reconstructed theology should say on such fundamental subjects as sin 
and atonement. A restatement of theology along the lines indicated 
might be more difficult than at first supposed. It might also be even 
less adequate than the older statements to cover all the facts and satisfy 
the inquiring mind. We should like to see the attempt made. . 


CALVIN GOODSPEED. 
TORONTO, CAN. 


Is Curist INFALLIBLE AND THE BIBLE TRUE? By HuGu 
M’IntosH. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; imported by Scrib- 
ner, New York, 1901. Pp. xxviii+ 680. $3, net. 

Tuis volume is well bound and printed, as we should expect from 
its publishers and importers, and its author thinks well of its contents. 

In his introduction he sums up his argument and judges it. Thus: 


Book II considers and examines carefully the supreme and momentous 
question Is Christ infallible as ateacher? As the question is a serious 
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one, so is the treatment of it, especially in its momentous, ultimate issues. It 
makes a full, strong statement It makes a searching examination and 
a radical exposure of the baselessness of the assumption It shows the 
untenableness of the idea and the absurdity of the delusion It shows 
the falseness and the perilousness of every theory It sets forth the 
sure and solid grounds Book III defines the true state of the question 
(status guestionis) in its completeness with precision. In doing so whole 
groups of confusions and misconceptions .... have been exposed and 
scorched. Opposite extremes have been avoided and refuted 

path has thus been left cleared for the correct statement and the true settle- 
ment of the real issue Special and severe but richly deserved expo- 
sure is made of the persistent misrepresentation that the religious value and 
practical uses of Scripture are unaffected by the results of recent criticism or 
theories of inspiration By several outstanding examples is this made 
patent in such cases as Kuenen and Wellhausen, Dr. Ladd and Dr. Mar- 
tineau, Dr. Samuel Davidson and Matthew Arnold, Harnack, Wendt, and 
Dr. Horton Book V gives the apologetic position In it the 
whole argument reaches its climax and consummation; and the whole ele- 
ments of the controversy are massed, and marshalled, and put into contrast 
for the final struggle and the ultimate issue. 


After this, what remains for us to add of praise? Save this, per- 
haps, that the author’s argument is as strong as his self-esteem is 
merited. For example, against the assaults of the enemy there is “a 
threefold line of defense, each stronger than the preceding.” First 


line, “that all the malignant ingenuity of skepticism has been baffled 
to make out one demonstrable error.” Second line, “that it is only 
of the Scriptures as originally given and when properly interpreted 
that they predicate inerrancy; and since the originals are not now 
extant, it is impossible to prove that the alleged discrepancies or 
errors were in them; and, therefore, it is manifestly impossible to 
disprove inerrancy.” Third line, “that there are difficulties connected 
with all our knowledge,” and so naturally with this doctrine of 
inerrancy. 

Anyone who desires to see these arguments and the like prolonged 
through 700 pages, in the style indicated by the quotations from the 
introduction, is advised to buy this book. The rest of us will wonder 
that it should bear upon its title-page the name of a firm of publishers 
of repute. 

GEORGE Ws. Knox. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
New York, N. Y. 
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SHort Stupies 1n Hoxiness. By Joun W. Diccre. London: 

' Hodder & Stoughton, 1900. Pp. xv+214. 7s. 6d. 

Tuis is a well-written, timely book. The discussion is based on 
the similarity or identity of natural and spiritual laws, and is fascinating 
and impressive. The statements of the author are discriminating, con- 
servative, and scriptural. He defines holiness as inward separation to 
God and outward fellowship with men. The first without the second 
leads to asceticism ; the second without the first, to worldliness. The 
foundation of holiness is the spiritual birth from above. This birth is 
life from life, and in kind answers to its origin. It is a creation by the 
Holy Ghost, and, since this is the dispensation of the Spirit, is dis- 
tinctively Christian. But those thus regenerated must be developed. 
They grow by feeding on Christ. The church is the school in which 
they should be trained. It imparts to them knowledge and builds 
them up in character. Two things they must learn in order to be 
holy: obedience to God and ministry to men. Holiness is also 
increased by cultivating the consciousness of God’s constant presence, 
in God’s own way putting forth effort to be holy, and observing the laws 
of holiness, the chief of which are love to God and men, simplicity or 
singleness of aim, and joy in the Lord. We shall finally attain to con- 
secration, which is the identification of the human with the divine will. 
Then we must not forget that holiness, which is devotion to God, and 
righteousness, which is duty to man, while distinguishable, are at bot- 
tom inseparable. ‘ Duty is man-ward devotion, and devotion is God- 
ward duty.” 

The closing chapters, on the perils and rewards of holiness, are of 
superior merit. 

The author is a churchman and believes in baptismal regeneration. 
In the interest of that dogma, he declares that the conversion of Paul 
preceded his regeneration. He was converted outside of Damascus, 
but was afterward regenerated in his baptism. He characterizes bap- 
tism, the communion, the bread and wine as “holy;” but the New 
Testament does not. He says “communion;” the New Testament 
says the Lord’s Supper. He calls baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
“sacraments ;” the New Testament does not. Aside from these 
churchly doctrines and words, the volume is worthy of the warmest 
commendation. 

GALUSHA ANDERSON. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Der Triumph der christlichen Philosophie gegeniiher der antichrist- 
lichen Weltanschauung am Ende des XIX. Jahrhunderts. Von Engel- 
bert Lorenz Fischer. (Mainz: Kirchheim, 1900; pp. xvi+ 398; M. 5.) 
This is a brief and hostile review of modern philosophy, from the 
viewpoint of Roman Catholic theology. It is “popular” in character 
and style, by no means entering into the problems of the systems it 
so easily overturns. It will be of value to those who wish a smatter- 
ing of philosophy, while yet desiring to remain undisturbed in their 
traditional beliefs. After reading the book such persons will wonder 
at the perversity of modern scholars who adopt teachings, or invent 
them, which Dr. Fischer, in the space of a few pages, can prove to the 
meanest intelligence to be wholly false and unreasonable.— GEORGE 
Wo. Knox. 


Truth and Reality. By John Smyth. (New York: imported by 
Scribner, 1901; pp. xvii+ 244; $1.50, we¢.) The author’s purpose 
is indicated in a motto adopted from Ward’s Waturalism and Agnostt- 
cism, Preface, p. vii: “I take it for granted that till an idealistic (¢. ¢., 
spiritualistic) view of the world can be sustained, any exposition of 
theism is but wasted labor.’”” But whereas Mr. Ward works to his con- 
clusion only by an elaborate criticism of scientific postulates and prin- 
ciples, Mr. Smyth adopts the much easier and shorter plan of evolving 
the secrets of the universe by an immanent criticism of his own inner 
consciousness, which happens to be fairly well imbued with the com- 
monplaces of common-sense Scotch orthodoxy. The author ekes out 
his assumptions and platitudes by a liberal use of capital letters. Phi- 
losophical systems are batted here and there in entire ignorance of 
their meaning. The best which can be said of the work is that, in the 
light of present-day thought, it is philosophically and theologically 
worthless.—S. F. MacLENNAN. 


Individualitat und Persinlichkett. Non Hermann Liidemann. 
(Bern: A. Benteli & Co., 1900; pp. 24; M. 0.90.) The problem of 
the mutual relations of the individual and environment—in other 
words, the problem of freedom and dependence— is by Professor 
Liidemann brought into the realm of psychological inquiry by dis- 
tinguishing individuality from personality. Individuality consists in 
the peculiar complex of elements which distinguishes a man from his 
environment. Personality is the normative force which identifies 
itself with the individual, but which makes use of religious, ethical, 
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and logical principles to transform environment. Christianity is 
declared to be the religion of strong, free personality—GrrRa.Lp 
BIRNEY SMITH. 


The Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages. By Henry Osborn 
Taylor. (New York: The Columbia University Press; Macmillan 
Co., Agents, 1901; pp. xv-+400; $1.25.) This book deals with a very 
fascinating subject. “It seeks to follow the changes undergone by 
classic thought, letters, and art on their way to form part of the intel- 
lectual development of the Middle Ages, and to show how pagan 
tastes and ideals gave place to the ideals of Christianity, and to 
Christian sentiment. It is an argument, therefore, covering the 
world’s thought-development from classic Greece into the Middle 
Ages.” This sentence, taken from the preface of the book, expresses 
exactly what we think the author has accomplished. He is treating a 
fundamental subject, and also one of great complexity. But he has 
succeeded in telling the story accurately in a simple and attractive 
style. We believe the book will be received with much favor.—J. W. 
MONCRIEF. 


Die Vorstellungen der alten Griechen vom Leben nach dem Tode. Von 
Hans Meltzer. - (Hamburg: Verlagsanstalt, 1900; pp. 44; M. 0.80.) 
This monograph deals primarily with the popular conception of life 
after death among the ancient Greeks. The author states that up to 
recent times this branch of the subject has been much neglected. 
From the classical writers, as well as by the aid of archeology and 
philology, he has been able to throw additional light upon it. In 
Homer, for example, he finds important remainders of popular ani- 
mism. There are clear indications of an earlier period, before crema- 
tion of the body came into vogue, when life after death was conceived 
of as the soul dwelling in the body (not as later in separation from it). 
Even in later writers, such as Plutarch, he finds evidences, not only 
of a popular hero-cult, but alongside of this, and older than it, of an 
ancient ancestor-worship and cults of the soul. Dr. Meltzer has made 
an important contribution to the subject in hand in that he supple- 
ments the work of other writers. He will thus help to pave the way 
for a more accurate and comprehensive statement of the doctrine of 
life after death among the ancients—a subject not yet exhausted.— 
Wm. R. SCHOEMAKER. 
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Voices of the Past from Assyria and Babylonia. By Henry S. 
Robertson. (London: Bell, 1900; pp. 219; 4s. 6d.) This is another 
of the multitude of books which seeks to popularize the results of 
specialist investigation into the life and history of these ancient ori- 
ental peoples. The light thrown upon the Bible by these results is 
kept in the foreground. There are four parts, entitled, respectively, 
“The Royal Library of Nineveh,” ‘The Chaldean Genesis,” “Abra- 
ham’s Early Home,” “Asshur and Israel.” The work, while resting 
entirely on secondary sources, and these ranging from Schrader to 
Madame Ragozin, with Professor Sayce for middleman, is rather bet- 
ter done than would be expected. Of course, there are mistakes and 
extravagancies in the statements, but as a piece of third-hand exposi- 
tion of these rather difficult topics it may be mildly commended.— 
GrEoRGE S. GOODSPEED. 


A Short Introduction to the Literature of the Bible. By Richard G. 
Moulton, Professor of Literature (in English) in the University of 
Chicago. (Boston: Heath, 1901 ; pp. 357; $1.) Undoubtedly bibli- 
cal students — conservatives and critics alike —in the past have given 
too little attention to the literary form of the Bible. In emphasizing 
the importance of appreciating the medium whereby the biblical writ- 
ers expressed their ideas, in order to understand and enjoy their 


thought, Professor Moulton has performed an invaluable service. In 
the present volume he brings his results within the easy intellectual 
comprehension of the general reader. It consists of a collection of 
instructive essays, containing a classification of the biblical books 
under the general heads of “ History and Story,” ‘“‘ Wisdom Literature,” 
“Lyric Poetry,” and “ Prophecy,” with literary analyses and com- 
ments. The treatment of Old and New Testament wisdom litera- 
ture is especially illuminating. To most readers it will be a surprise 
to find the sayings of Jesus— and the gospels of Matthew and John, 
which contain them in fullest measure — associated with Proverbs, 
Job, Ecclesiastes, and Ecclesiasticus, but the classification emphasizes 
an important fact commonly overlooked. In trying to maintain a 
rigid distinction between the literary study of the Bible and theology 
and criticism, the author avoids antagonizing certain classes of read- 
ers, but it is at a great sacrifice ; for an “ Introduction to the Literature 
of the Bible,” which today almost entirely ignores the influences which 
gave birth to the different books and determined their form and 
thought, and which disregards the light shed upon their literary 
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structure by the critical analysis, at best is only half an introduction. 
— C. F. KEenr. 


Die Autoritat der heiligen Schrift, thr Wesen und thre Begriindung. 
Von Ernst Haack. (Schwerin i.M.: Bahn, 1899; pp. 83; M. 1.50.) 
While not pretending to give a definitive solution of the question as to 
the Scriptures, the author strongly maintains that a satisfactory answer 
cannot be reached unless the “doctrine of sacred Scripture” of the 
elder dogmaticians be positively valued, as well as criticised and modi- 
fied. He accords “supernatural authority” to the Bible. He seeks 
—vainly, as I think—to controvert the fundamental position of 
modern theology, viz., that the autonomy of the believing subject 
excludes of necessity every external objective authority, be it church, 
or state, or Bible, or God.— GreorceE B. Foster. 


The Holy Spirit in the Old Testament. By Hugh M. Mcllhany, Jr. 
(Staunton, Va.: Stoneburner & Priifer, 1900; pp. 108; $0.75.) The 
author has collected the Old Testament passages on the Spirit, and 
treated them from the point of view of the older commentators. 
Scott, Clarke, and Henry are among his authorities, while recent com- 
mentaries and recent special literature are conspicuously absent. He 
works under the principle that the Spirit is to be understood in the 
same sense throughout the Bible, and so is obliged to find in the Old 
Testament merely prophetic foregleams of the uses in the New Testa- 
ment. We need books on this subject, but they must, to be of value, 
reckon with present scholarship.—Irvinc F. Woop. 


The Messages of the Aposties. The Apostolic Discourses in the 
Book of Acts, and the General and Pastoral Epistles of the New Testa- 
ment, Arranged in Chronological Order, Analyzed, and Freely Ren- 
dered in Paraphrase. By George Barker Stevens. (= ‘“‘The Messages 
of the Bible.”) (New York: Scribner, 1900; pp. 258; $1.25.) In this 
volume Professor Stevens gives us the essential teachings of the apos- 
tolic discourses in the book of Acts, and in the general and pastoral 
epistles in the New Testament. It is interesting to note that in his 
arrangement he regards James as written by the brother of Jesus, and, 
though declining to pronounce any positive judgment upon the date of 
the two epistles, puts Jude and second Peter as chronologically ante- 
cedent to the pastoral epistles. The volume is done with Professor 
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Stevens’ customary accuracy, and it makes a very serviceable addi- 
tion to the series of which it is a member.— Zhe Messages of Jesus 
According to the Synoptists. The Discourses of Jesus in the Gospels 
of Matthew, Mark, and Luke Arranged as far as feasible in the Order 
of Time, and Freely Rendered in Paraphrase. By Thomas Cuming 
Hall. (= “ The Messages of the Bible.”) (New York: Scribner, 1901 ; 
pp- 244; $1.25.) The sayings of Jesus lend themselves very readily 
to the method of treatment adopted in this helpful series, and Pro- 
fessor Hall is to be congratulated upon his success both in arrange- 
ment and in paraphrase. Occasionally, it may be, he pushes too 
far the poetical arrangement, but even in such cases his decisions 
are worthy of serious attention. We especially commend the criti- 
cal method which the author has adopted throughout his work. 
The little book is a very good introduction to the teaching of Jesus 
as found in the synoptists, both as regards literary form and the 
genealogical relationships of the sayings of the different evangelists. 
—Our Records of the Nativity, and Modern Historical Research. A 
Reply to Professor Ramsay’s Thesis. By James Thomas. (London: 
Sonnenschein, 1900; pp. xvi+ 400; 6s.) In this volume the author 
has brought together all material more or less connected with the 
historical problem as to the birth of Jesus in Bethlehem. It is, in 
fact, a polemic against the position of Ramsay in Was Christ Born 
in Bethlehem? We do not think that he has broken the force of 
some of Ramsay’s arguments, but his discussion of the census is well 
worth serious attention. It cannot be denied that Professor Ramsay 
has hardly overcome the difficulties in some of his positions. The 
truth probably lies somewhere between the conclusions of the two 
books.— Das spitere Judenthum als Vorstufe des Christenthums. Von 
W. Baldensperger. (Giessen: Ricker, 1900; pp. 30; M. $0.60.) 
Professor Baldensperger in this brief essay has discussed the histo- 
rical relationship of later Judaism, especially the messianic hope, and 
scribism to early Christianity. His treatment is such as to make 
the essay a helpful introduction to the entire matter of the mes- 
sianic point of view in the interpretation of the gospels. The line 
of cleavage between the formal and essential elements of historical 
Christianity is also indicated in his position that the historical 
basis of Christianity is not its different teachings, or even the preach- 
ing of Jesus as a whole, but rather his personal faith in God 
and the fulness of his unique religious life-——Die Bildersprache Jesu 
n threr Bedeutung fiir die Erforschung seines inneren Lebens. Von 
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Heinrich Weinel. (Giessen: Ricker, 1900; pp. 49; M. 1.20.) The 
line of investigation opened up by Dr. Weinel is one of great 
interest. By a study of the parables he undertakes to investigate 
the inner life of Jesus, both as an observer, as a poet, and as a sharer 
in the historical movements of his time. From almost any point of 
view the essay is an exceedingly illuminating study, and one to be wel- 
comed by any man who realizes the importance of understanding the 
relation of the inner life of Jesus to his teaching.— Zhe Progress of 
Doctrine in the New Testament. By Thomas Dehany Bernard. Fifth edi- 
tion. (New York: Macmillan, 1g00; pp. xxvi + 236; $1.75.) This 
new edition of a work which has been of great service does not give 
evidence of having been subjected to any special revision beyond the 
few trifling corrections and three brief additions mentioned in the 
preface. Historically the work has been of importance as one of the 
first English attempts at biblical theology, but its method and spirit 
will seem anachronistic to those acquainted with recent treatises in 
that field.— Zhe Use of the Apocrypha in the Christian Church. By 
William Heaford Daubney. (London: Cambridge University Press, 
1900; pp. vi-+ 120; 3s.) In this little volume the author has brought 
together in brief form a large amount of historical material bearing 
upon his subject. For the general student of historical theology it is 
therefore of importance, while for the student of the New Testament 
the chapter upon “‘ New Testament Use of the Apocrypha” will be 
found especially serviceable. The chief contention of the book is that 
the Apocrypha contain much valuable teaching, have always been 
freely used in the past, and should be more used today by the church. 
— The Books of the New Testament. By Leighton Pullan. (London: 
Rivingtons, 1901 ; pp. 300; $1.25.) The author has made a careful 
presentation of the conservative position as regards the work of the 
New Testament. To him are all genuine, although he admits that 
others have found difficulties with second Peter. On most points of 
criticism the author is largely affected by the position of the Fathers. 
Their usage is set over against all difficulties. The work is scholarly, 
though biased, and probably presents its position as well as possible in 
the same amount of space. One of its most commendable features is 
its analysis which is appended to each book. The temper of the author 
is to be seen by his characterization of Weizsacker, Harnack, 
McGiffert, and Bacon as rationalist critics. Altogether it makes a 
very good popularization of the work of Zahn, and will be of service 
to those who are ready to accept the usage of men living a century 
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or more after the death of Jesus as final in all questions concerning the 
authorship of the New Testament books.— SHAILER MATHEWS. 


Twenty-five Agrapha, or Extra-Canonical Sayings of Our Lord, 
annotated by Bloomfield Jackson. (London: Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 1900; pp. 77; 1s.) Two of Mr. Jackson’s 
agrapha are confessedly at variance with his title, being from Acts, and 
two others are from the Bezan text of the gospels. The others are 
more strictly extra-canonical, being selected on no very critical prin- 
ciple from Fathers from the Roman Clement to Jerome. The sayings 
are usually accompanied by the original Greek or Latin text, and 
always by the verdict of the critics and helpful hints as to interpreta- 
tion ; for with all its learning this little book has a devotional import. 
It is a hint of what may be done by way of enriching modern devo- 
tional literature from the monuments of the early church.— Zhe 
Liturgy of the Eighth Book of * The Apostolic Constitutions ;’’ Commonly 
Called the Clementine Liturgy. Translated into English with Intro- 
duction and Notes by R. H. Cresswell, M.A. (London: Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1900; pp. 94; 1s. 6d.) The 
so-called Clementine liturgy, deemed the oldest complete liturgy extant 
(ca. 370-80 A. D.), is here presented in an English translation from the 
Greek text of de Lagarde, with a critical introduction and four liturgi- 
cal appendices. One may object to some details; 107 is too early a 
date for Ignatius’ martyrdom (p. 8), and 139 for Justin’s apology (p. 
18), while 240, even with a question mark, is too late for Tertullian’s 
death (p. 21). In the transliterated Ethiopic kadasa (p. 79) all the 
vowels should be short. But the whole constitutes a useful popular 
presentation of the origin and contents of a representative ancient 
liturgy.—EpDGarR J. GOODSPEED. 


Luther and the Augsburg Confession. By J.W. Richard. (Gettys- 
burg: the author; pp. 148.) This pamphlet consists of articles from 
the Lutheran Quarterly for October, 1899, and January, July, and 
October, 1900. It is a minute survey of all that Luther did in refer- 
ence to the Augsburg Confession, as set forth in the correspondence 
of the chief actors at the diet and in other documents. In his Philip 
Melanchthon, the Protestant Preceptor of Germany, Dr. Richard shows 
us Melanchthon eager for peace with the Roman Catholics, and 
ready to concede too much, though not departing from Luther very 
far. In this new and more careful study of the case, he shows us 
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Melanchthon ready to concede everything and to surrender the entire 
Reformation to its foes. But for the vehement intervention of Luther 
the papacy would have gained a complete victory, and the Lutheran 
church would have been strangled at its birth. This has often been 
said before, but it has never before been established beyond contro- 
versy. Dr. Richard explains the timid course of Melanchthon by 
various considerations, but his picture of the “ Protestant preceptor of 
Germany ”’ is so little heroic that one almost regrets its existence in the 
literature of church history, even though one’s love of truth may lead 
him to admit its faithfulness and remember its unpleasant features. 
The author seems to enjoy$finding Krauth in error where he can, and 
he is able to do so more than once or twice, for, with all his ability, 
Krauth always wrote as a partisan rather than as a historian.— Die 
Reformation; ihre Begriinders»und Férderer. Der deutschen Jugend 
dargeboten von Dr. Hermens. ‘ ;(Berlin: Graphischer Kunstverlag ; 
pp. 61; bd. M. 5.) The numerous and fine illustrations will render 
this sketch interesting to young people. But the story is not told 
with that vivacity and sympathetic insight which one might expect. 
The most essential facts are all here, from the reformers before the 
Reformation to the heroes of the Thirty Years’ War. In a land where 
children are expected to learn history by a sort of military drill, per- 
haps this is all that will be demanded. But for the children of other 
lands the pages are too dry and the sentences too involved. There is 
great need of a history of the Reformation adapted to the tastes of 
the young, with a due admixture of dates, anecdotes, character- 
sketches, and simple expositions of doctrine.— Father Hecker. By 
Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr. (Boston: Small, Maynard & Co.; pp. xi+ 
157; $0.50.) This is one of the ‘‘ Beacon Biographies,” a series of 
little books intended to give brief readable accounts of the lives of 
those Americans whose personalities have impressed themselves most 
deeply on the character and history of their country. Each volume is 
furnished with a portrait, a calendar of important dates, and a brief 
bibliography. The series will meet a distinct want in this busy age. 
To judge of it by the example before me, the writing is fairly well done. 
Father Hecker is brought before us as a sincere inquirer for religious 
truth, as seeking it in contact with men of various opinions, and as 
finding his home at last in the Roman Catholic church. But there, as 
elsewhere, he was restless and revolutionary. Though an ignorant 
man, he had power over others, and instituted a society which does 
much good and creates much questioning and disturbance.— FRANKLIN 
JOHNSON. 
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Nachgelassene Aufgaben fiir die Theologie des 19. Jahrhunderts. Von 
R. Seeberg. (Berlin: Buchhandlung der Berliner Stadtmission, 1900 ; 
pp. 32; M.o.50.) Three leading movements of the nineteenth century 
are here considered in their relation to theology: (1) the application 
of the historical method with the ideal of development to the Bible 
and to church history ; (2) the advance in empirical psychology; (3) 
the emergence of the practical spirit, whickt judges the value of insti- 
tutions by their efficiency. In all these lines the foundations have 
been laid for lasting progress. We may expect from historical 
exegesis an accurate representation of primitive Christianity against 
the background of the religion of the Old Testament; from a “‘sacred 
psychology,” light on the problem of the acceptance of historic 
dogmas ; from the practical spirit of the age, a solution of the diffi- 
culties due to the union of church and state. A readable and suggest- 
ive address.— Theologie und Kirche. Von Adolf Deissmann. (Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1901; pp. 22; M. 0.55.) Modern Protestant theology, in its 
attempt to become a true science, refuses to recognize ecclesiasti- 
cal control. Hence the alienation of theology and church. This 
unfortunate break is to be healed, not by mutual compromise, but 
by the recognition of theology as the science of religion, and of 
the church as the promoter of religious life. Genuinely religious 
theologians and churchmen of truly scientific spirit will not be far 
apart. A most attractive discussion.— GERALD BIRNEY SMITH. 


The Divine Origin of Christianity Indicated by its Historical Effects. 
By Richard S. Storrs. (Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1901 ; pp. xiv-+674; 
$2.) This is a reprint of a work which was copyrighted in 1884. Its 
merits have given it a wide circulation. In ten lectures it treats of the 
external evidences of the divine origin of Christianity. It sets forth 
the new conceptions of God, of man, of the duty of man toward God, 
of man’s duty to man, and of the duties of nations toward each other, 
which the new religion has introduced. It traces the effects of Chris- 
tianity on the mental culture and moral life of mankind and on the 
world’s hope of progress.—Odiver Cromwell. Von Otto Schnizer. 
(Calw und Stuttgart: Vereinsbuchhandlung, 1901; pp. 283; M. 2.) 
The introductory chapter gives a résumé of England’s ecclesiastical 
history from Henry VIII. to the end of the reign of James 1. This is 
followed by an account of Cromwell’s early years, the rise and char- 
acter of the Puritans, the unparliamentary reign of Charles I., the 
meeting of the Long Parliament, the civil war, the reorganization of 
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the army, the conflict between the Presbyterians and the Independents, 
the execution of Charles, and the protectorate of Cromwell. Barring 
here and there an error in date and minor inaccuracies of statement, 
the German reader will gain from these pages an intelligent view of 
the great commoner and of the stirring events in which he was the 
commanding genius.—Er1 B. HULBERT. 


Christianity as an Ideal. By P.H. Waddell. (London: W. Black- 
wood & Sons, 1900; pp. 211; 3s. 6d.) The author has his own 
philosophy of religion, and he presents it “as a contribution toward a 
liberal theology.” He finds the ultimate ground for religion in the 
inherent necessity for man to posit faith in an ideal. In the older 
Hebrew thought this idea was presented to the mind as purely external ; 
later there is a development which brings the ideal nearer to humanity. 
This development culminates in Christ, who presents the ideal as an 
unrealized possibility within humanity. Man is the son of God: he 
needs to realize his sonship. Words are inadequate to describe the 
ideal; it must be set forth in terms of character and life. ‘Therefore 
Christ taught no creed. The infinite task of the church in every gen- 
eration is to present the ideal in terms of conduct and character. 
Pursuit of the ideal is its ownreward. The present transition in religious 
thinking is due to a transfer of emphasis from a creedal expression to a 
character-expression of the ideal. There are many luminous sentences 
in the book; while, on the other hand, there are whole paragraphs 
where one is not quite sure just what the author means—words are 
such poor vehicles for philosophical ideas as well as for the religious 
ideal. However, the general movement of the book is clear, and 
especially the concluding chapter, where the author is dealing with 
the problem of transition, or, as he calls it, “The Return of the Ideal.’’ 
— Henry T. COLESTOCK. 


Aspects of Revelation, being the Baldwin Lectures for 1900. By 
Chauncey B. Brewster. (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1901; 
pp. 304; $1.50.) The seven lectures, delivered on the Baldwin founda- 
tion before the students of the University of Michigan, bear the titles: 
(1) “ A Revelation in Nature ;” (2) “A Revelation in Man;” (3) “A 
Revelation that Reveals ;” (4) “ A Revelation of Personality;” (5) “A 
Progressive Revelation;” (6) “The Revelation Consummated: God 
in Christ ;”’ (7) ‘‘ The Revelation Continued: Christ in Man.” Reve- 
lation is conceived, not as the mechanical impartation of intellectual 
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propositions, but as the personal relationship between God and man. 
The third lecture contains an admirable discussion of the theory of 
knowledge, with a keen criticism of positivism. Throughout the 
book emphasis is laid on the fact that revelation can be appropriated 
only by the exercise of religious faith. The last two lectures are some- 
what disappointing, partly because they must treat great themes in a 
very cursory fashion, but especially because the author apparently does 
not appreciate the difficulties which many men find in the way of 
accepting 7» toto the New Testament miracles and the Nicene theology. 
His protest against Ritschlianism leads him to the verge of a meta- 
physical tritheism. As a whole, however, the book is a suggestive and 
wholesome discussion of a difficult theme.— GERALD BIRNEY SMITH. 


The Fact of Christ. By P. Carnegie Simpson. (Chicago: Revell, 
Ig0l ; pp. 208; $1.25.) This volume consists of a series of six lectures 
given before a public class on Sundayevenings. Their aim: to satisfy 
the honest doubts of inquiring minds concerning the real meaning of 
Christ. The author seeks to realize his aim in a thoroughly thought- 
ful discussion, combining with the evangelical a philosophical spirit. 
The first lecture deals with the data of Christianity, namely: the fact 
of the historical Christ ; the second, with what the fact of Christ is, 
namely: his greatness as estimated by “the extent of his influence 
upon mankind, and by the purity and dignity of his character;”’ the 
third, fourth, and fifth, with the meanings of the fact, (1) “for moral 
life and character,” (2) for a foundation of faith —“ for some real 
assurance concerning a God,” and (3) for the fact of sin; the last chap- 
ter applies the conclusions reached to the question: ‘ What is a 
Christian ?” The book is a very helpful one and deserves to be widely 
read, especially by such as need a firmer basis for Christian faith.— 
E. C. KUNKLE. 


Der Menschheit Zukunft. Tod, Auferstehung, jiingstes Gericht, 
Weltende, Hélle und Himmel, im Lichte der Bibel. Von Heinrich 
Ebeling. (Zwickau: Herrmann, 1900; pp. v+ 223; M. 2.60.) As 
sources for the knowledge of the last things the author uses citations 
from all the books of the Bible, apocryphal as well as canonical, and 
he does this without noting any distinction of authority or value. His 
position is orthodox to the extreme of literalism. He is not content 
to treat the usual questions in eschatology ; he raises and undertakes 
to answer from the Bible questions the most curious and even puerile. 
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For example, he devotes a paragraph to the question, “What will be 
the size of the bodies of those who are raised from the dead?” He 
answers by saying that they will be the same in size as they were before 
death, giving as a reason that, if a larger or smaller body should be 
raised up, it would not be the same body that died. This view he then 
confirms by a proof-text from Rev. 20: 12, “And I saw the dead, the 
great and the small, standing before the throne.” Another question 
which he discusses and answers is this: “Werden die Weiber als 
Weiber auferstehen ?” —Messiah’s Second Advent: A Study in Escha- 
tology. By Calvin Goodspeed. (Toronto: Briggs, 1900 ; pp. 288 ; $1.) 
On reading this book, one finds that it is not a discussion of the sec- 
ond advent, pure and simple, a scientific study of the data to be found 
on this subject in the New Testament. It is an attempted refutation of 
the premillennial view of the second coming, and is constructed 
wholly from that point of view. The two chapters on “The Ever- 
Imminent Coming of Our Lord” constitute the most valuable part of 
the book. For, while here, as throughout, opposing the premillennial 
view, the author makes some suggestions as to the difficulty involved 
in those sayings of Christ and the apostles which seem to imply that 
the second coming would take place in their day. He says that special 
providential visitations of the Lord are spoken of in the New Testament 
as a “coming ;” that the Lord is said to “come” to his people 
when they die; that the Lord declares he would “come” in the com- 
ing of his spirit. He further and strikingly says: “There was a 
‘coming’ which was imminent, viz., the grand stroke of Providence in 
the destruction of Jerusalem. And there zs a ‘coming’ which és 
always imminent, namely, death; and at this ‘coming’ our destiny will 
be fixed for the grander ‘coming’ which is to follow” at the last day. 
These suggestions are not new, and, while they are perhaps true, they 
do not furnish a satisfactory solution of the difficulty involved in the 
language of Jesus and the apostles concerning the second coming in 
the generation then living. The arrangement of the matter and the 
method of treatment might be improved. The style is such as to make 
the book rather hard to read. However, the author undoubtedly suc- 
ceeds in showing the untenableness of the premillennial view, and yet he 
maintains throughout the discussion the spirit and temper of the 
Christian and lover of truth Gross ALEXANDER. 


Old Creeds and New Beliefs. By W. H. Gray. (Edinburgh : 
Blackmoor & Sons, 1899; pp. 305; 58.) The author admits that 
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great changes have been taking place during the last fifty years in all 
our evangelical churches on very important subjects, such as, ¢. g., God’s 
character and dealings with his children, our Lord’s work in their 
behalf, the function and authority of our sacred Scriptures, man’s early 
history on earth, and his after-life in heaven or hell. It is a time 
when full discussion of these subjects should be welcomed and encour- 
aged. The author disclaims being a theologian or speaking with 
ecclesiastical authority, but says he has thought out these subjects for 
himself, mostly after having given up the active duties of the ministry. 
Recognizing that he has “drifted from the old moorings,” he yet holds 
to the essentials of the traditional faith. His main object is to show 
that, while the love of the Godhead is a holy love, it is a love which 
extends to all God’s “earthly children,” and which endures forever ; 
to emphasize the fact that the ‘‘ adversaries of our holy faith do not, 
by denying the miraculous, get quit of the supernatural in connec- 
tion with Christ and Christianity.” There remains “ the spiritually 
supernatural.” The book is well written. But one feels that it is not 
quite up-to-date nor sufficiently impressed with the more serious prob- 
lems arising from criticism, evolution, and a monistic ethic and phi- 
losophy.— Zhe Atonement. By Borden P. Bowne. (Cincinnati: Curts 
& Jennings, 1900; pp. 152; $0.50.) This book is due —so the 
author says—‘ to the conviction that the gracious truth in the doctrine 
has often been hidden from us by theological theories which, while 
well-meant, are really confusing or misleading.” The author’s aim — 
a praiseworthy one — is to help troubled minds which have not learned 
to distinguish between the Christian fact and the theological theory. 
The latter is not of faith, but of speculation. Bowne practically identi- 
fies atonement with the forgiveness of sin, and holds that the only con- 
dition of the divine forgiveness is the human repentance. While 
recognizing the merit of the book, and heartily commending it to 
pastors and thoughtful Christians generally, I yet think that the prob- 
lem is not so easy as Professor Bowne would have us believe. For 
whatever God does, be it to forgive or to punish, the whole of God 
must do. But in divine nature there is righteous indignation against sin. 
One can see how easy it would be for love and nothing but love, as Pro- 
fessor Bowne defines it, to forgive; but the crux of the matter is, How 
can moral indignation forgive? How can that which would function 
punitively function forgivingly? At this point his treatment of the sub- 
ject is inadequate.—Die Loct Communes Philipp Melanchthons in ihrer 
Urgestalt nach G. L. Plitt in dritter Auflage von neuem herausgegeben 
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und erlautert von Th. Kolde. (Leipzig: Deichert, 1900; pp. x + 267; 
M. 3.50.) The first edition of Plitt’s work appeared in 1864; the 
second edition was issued by Kolde in 1889, and the third in 1900. 
The historical introduction by Kolde is an entirely new piece of work 
of fifty-five pages. Itis mainly occupied with the Entwicklungsgang of 
Melancthon, but there is also a glance at the beginnings of the Pro- 
testant apprehension of Scripture. The peculiarity of the third edi- 
tion is Kolde’s return to the Zoc? of 1521 as the editto princeps. Kolde 
has taken great pains to give us the text as accurately as possible. 
“ Biblical and other citations are revised.”” The book is of real value 
to students of Melancthon and of the Reformation period in general. 
—Ueber den fundamentalen Unterschied der Ritschlschen und der kirch- 
lichen Theologie. Mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Ethik. Zwei 
Vorlesungen. Von Ernst Haack. (Schwerin, i. M.: Bahn, 1897; pp. 
56. M.o.g0.) (1) The Lutheran-ecclesiastical doctrine is instructive as 
to how a poor sinner comes to grace, and becomes certain of salvation ; 
the Ritschlian doctrine purports to show how the spiritual personality 
gains dominion over the world and becomes a whole of its kind. (2) 
The former makes sin great that grace may seem great; the latter 
makes sin little that grace may be superfluous. (3) The former attrib- 
utes all to God and nothing to man, and makes the heart humble 
and obedient ; the latter glories in its own moral power and makes char- 
acter self-conscious. (4) The former believes in the incarnate, eternal 
Son of God; the latter “believes how the Son of man came to be 
valued with the title of a god—the religious hero of human history.” 
(5) The former rests on miraculous, historical, redemptive deeds of 
God ; the latter on the experiential facts of the Christian consciousness 
formed by training in the Gemeinde. (6) The former confesses to a 
real conviction in the “ving God of the Bible; the latter, to the zdea of 
God. (7) The former is content with God ; the latter will have God, 
and be master of the world besides. (8) The former yearns for 
heaven ; the latter knows nothing of the Heimweh of the children of 
God— is a religion of Diéesseitigkett. (8) The former preaches repent- 
ance and conversion ; the latter, morality and strenuous will. (10) 
The former knows itself one with all the children of God from the 
beginning, and recognizes in the forms and externalizations of medi- 
eval piety the work of the ove spirit of Jesus Christ; the latter holds 
that the true ideal of piety was first discovered in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and consummated in the nineteenth. (11) The former is griev- 
ous to the natural man; the latter has done away with the scandalum 
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crucis—is a theologia gloriae, of which one need not be ashamed in 
comparison with the modern Weltanschauung. Such is the substance 
of this partisan book, a Lutheran polemic and something of a caricature 
of Ritschl. The author concludes as follows: “The crowds go after 
Ritschl because, in the hard conflict between an unabridged gospel and 
the modern view of the world, they have lost foothold and confidence. 
But the church of God is built on a supernatural foundation ; therefore 
it will be an offense to the naturalism of the old man as long as one 
stone of this foundation remains, and it will fall if one removes this 
foundation and substitutes therefor building stones hewn from the 
natural-historical development.” A detailed criticism of the state- 
ments of the author would carry us too far afield, since it would 
involve a discussion of the two points of view of orthodoxy and 
Ritschlianism.—GEorRGE B. Foster. 


The Doctrine of the Real Presence. A Letter about the Recent Declara- 
tion of the English Church Union and its Appended Notes. Reprinted 
with additional remarks. By William Ince. (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1900; pp. 32; 6d.) The authors of the declaration 
in favor of transubstantiation recently adopted by the English Church 
Union had the misfortune to quote several of the early Anglican divines 
in defense of the doctrine. The writer of this letter takes them 
sharply to task for misrepresentation. They also had the misfortune 
to appeal to some of the Fathers of the Christian church, and here the 
writer accuses them of one-sided interpretation. He appears to make 
his contention good in both cases.— FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 


Martin Luthers Stellung zum Socialismus. Von August Heinrich 
Braasch. (= “ Beitrage z. Kampf um die Weltanschauung,” 2. u. 3. 
Heft.) (Berlin: Schwetschke, 1897; pp. viii-++-180; M. 3.) This isa 
controversial brochure elicited bya speech of F. Naumann. The Ger- 
man Protestants, compelled by socialism to restudy social problems, are 
turning much attention to the writings of the great Reformer who, in 
his own way, discussed almost every social question of his age with 
great force and evangelical faith. The author discusses the attitude 
of Luther to capitalism, private property, prices, usury, trade, church 
and state, education, beggars, and the Peasants’ War. The summary 
and citations are useful to one who would go over the ground for orien- 
tation and further investigation.— Jesus Christ and the Social Question. 
By Francis G. Peabody. (New York: Macmillan, 1900; pp. viii + 
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374; $1.50.) The topics are weighty: “The Comprehensiveness of 
the Teaching of Jesus;’’ “The Social Principles of That Teaching ;” 
“‘The Special Doctrine of the Family, of the Rich, of Charitable 
Work, of the Industrial Order;”’ and “ The Correlation of All These 
Teachings.” The style is charming and clear; the illustrations are apt 
and instructive. Perhaps one of the most valuable contributions to 
the subject of the volume is the treatment of German thought on the 
relations of religion to the social problems of our time. The student 
of social ethics will be stimulated at every point. The preacher will 
have before him a model of harmonious, sane, and inspiring expres- 
sion of the application of Christianity to life.— Die Aufgabe des evan- 
gelischen Geistlichen gegeniiber den socialen Problemen der Gegenwart. 
Von A. F. Hoerner. (Leipzig: Richter, 1900; pp. 56; M. 0.60.) 
An intelligent sketch of the new ethical problems presented by changed 
industrial conditions and the formation of secondary social classes. 
The author is opposed to preaching specific economic and political 
creeds in the name of Christianity. He is conservative, even timid, 
but earnest in pleading for a sermon that will take hold of living men; 
that will instruct the conscience, yet not pretend to decide problems 
which belong to experts in the several sciences and in responsible 
social offices. — Christentum und sittlich-soziale Lebensfragen. Von Carl 
Bonhoff. (Leipzig: Teubner, 1900; pp. 100; M.1.60.) These lectures 
belong to the mediating, liberal tendency of thought in the German 
state church. The theologian considers the central truths of Chris- 
tianity in the light of science and philosophy. He seeks to answer the 
objections of educated men based on the narrowness of Christianity, 
on its alleged limitations in relation to the demands and interests of 
society, and to the higher ideals of personality, duty, and culture. 
The essential points of the mental conflict between modern thinking 
and traditional church conceptions of the Bible, of education, art, and 
civil duties, are presented by a man of learning and faith.—_Holy Ma¢ri- 
mony. By W.J. Knox Little. (= ‘The Oxford Library of Practical 
Theology,” edited by W. C. E. Newbolt and D. Stone.) (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1900; pp. xii+ 296; $1.50.) This volume 
belongs to the literature of edification and counsel. It is in a series of 
works on practical theology, written for “devout laymen who desire 
instruction, but are not attracted by the learned treatises which appeal 
to the theologians” (editor’s preface). The Anglican doctrine of mar- 
riage and of domestic obligations is presented in elegant English dress. 
—C. R. HENDERSON. 
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Das innere Leben oder der Verkehr des Christen mit Gott und 
Menschen. Von Richard Léber. Dritte, ganzlich umgearbeitete 
Auflage. (Gotha: Schloessmann, 1900; pp. 360; M.6.) The title of 
this work indicates clearly its scope. It treats of the Christian life in 
its inmost nature and in its manifold expressions as determined by 
that nature. It is thus comprehensive. It is also popular, not 
scholastic. The author has long been a preacher and pastor. He is 
a profound theologian, but his theology finds its fit expression through 
Christian life. With Christian experience in its roots, growth, and 
fruitage he has a minute acquaintance. His power of exposition and 
explanation is unusual, whether dealing with the life’s inmost principles 
or its outward expression. He has a rare power of apt illustration 
from almost every field of human knowledge. The author knows 
what others have said of Christian experience, and has been a close 
observer of all forms of Christian life, normal and abnormal, genuine 
and spurious. But obviously it is his own experience which has first 
and chiefly made him familiar with that life. This enables him to 
speak and write with a singular clearness, directness, and assurance, 
as one having a valid authority. It never occurs to him to draw a 
distinction between the teaching of his consciousness and that of Holy 
Scripture, because they are the same in kind. This most thoughtful, 
thorough, inspiring, readable discussion treats of “the inner Christian 
life” under the following heads: its nature; the prime condition of 
its origin (“man’s reception into the inner life of God”’); its reality as 
opposed to an empty imagination; its preparation in antecedent 
experience; its sources; its birth and unfolding; its “high points” 
(or seasons of extraordinary intensity); its sicknesses and death; and 
its ultimate completeness. As an aid to the cultivation of one’s own 
Christian life there are few, if any, better discussions. The minister of 
Christ will find the treatise invaluable in many ways. If it were 
translated into adequate and idiomatic English and published in a 
suitable form, it could hardly fail to have a wide sale and a wholesome 
influence.— Geo. D. B. PEPPER. 


Die seelsorgerliche Diagnose. Von Bernard Liebermann. (Leipzig: 
Velhagen & Klasing, 1900; pp. ix-+ 194; M.3.) This book will 
prove interesting and helpful to pastors who believe that, in a time 
when the masses are turning away from religion and the church, the 
Christian pastor has the special mission to win back as many as he can, 
and that the means through which this is to be accomplished is 
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personal contact. The book lays special emphasis upon the value and 
success of such personal pastoral work. It is written on broad lines, 
taking account of the whole of man’s moral and social life as it is seen 
in Christian communities. It points out the psychological as well as 
the physiological characteristics of the whole catalogue of sins which 
poison the soul and are at the bottom of all the antagonism to religion. 
A special feature of the book is the many examples, drawn either from 
the personal experiences of the author, who is a pastor in Hannover, 
or gathered from the standard works on pastoral theology. The author 
has the Augustinian view of sin and knows but one reliable remedy for 
its cure — the Christ-life in the soul of man.—Der G/aude. Ein Beitrag 
zur Reform des Katechismusunterrichts. Von Bernard Dérries. (Gét- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1901; pp. ix+ 334; M. 4.80.) 
In this book an attempt has been made—and the success of it may 
be inferred from the fact that the third edition of the book is before 
us in review—to interpret the scripture doctrines of creation, the 
person and work of Christ, and the office and work of the Holy 
Spirit in the light of Ritschl’s system of doctrine. The author declares 
himself to be an ardent follower of Ritschl, and calls his book a con- 
tribution toward the reform of the Lutheran Catechism, because he has 
selected the statements of the doctrines just mentioned as they are 
usually taught from Luther’s Short Catechism. The expressed purpose 
of this book is to give pastors and teachers who are charged with 
teaching Luther’s Catechism, and who are in sympathy with Ritschlian 
views, a connected and popular exposition of these views and so aid 
in popularizing them. The book is very clearly written, but one feels 
at times that the great German Reformer would protest most emphati- 
cally against the construction put on some of his doctrinal statements, 
if he were allowed to read them.—ALBERT J. RAMAKER. 
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